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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ths long delay which has occurred in the pub- 
lication of ^ Woman and her Master'* is solely 
attributable to an infirmity of vision ; the ultimate 
appearance of the work in a divided form has been 
the result of the same painful infliction— the neces- 
sity of temporary repose having been suggested by 
one, to whose eminent skill and unremitting atten* 
tion I stand indebted for the cpmparative recovery 
of the most precious of the organs. _ 

The disadvantage of dividing the work into two 
distinct publications is manifest; particularly as 
its strict adherence to chronological order obliged 
me to bring before the public that portion which, 
by its remoter associations, may be deemed the 
least interesting. 
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IT ADTSBTISEHENT. 

Still, bj itopping thoit upon Hie very fnmti 
of a new epoch in aod^ty (the land of prom 
to the gn[^uc hirtorian), I have yet followed t 
natonl break m hiatoiy itaelf. I have fiutt 
eDdeaTDured to give to the firtt two Tolumei 
maob of the design of the entire work ae w 
fenn Mmething like a diitinct whole ; and 1 shi 
eodeavour to preMrre in the lait two the nt 
character of unity and independence. Having begi 
with the beginning, it it my hope and my inte 
tion to conclude with the concluiion. And, ■hou 
that light be spared me, without which none wo 
cheerily, and few (*ave the inspired) work at a 
1 shall only itop at that point which Time ita> 
hai but juit touched— the age we live in 1 

To that age and ita glorioui ■{urit of inqui 
I appeal, in the full confidence that it will " he 
me for my cauiei" for, in apite of the co 
MCiated axiom respecting the " wisdom of o 
anceston," the true " age of chivalry," whe 
woman u concerned, ii that in which tlie highc 
denk^aoeDt of science bean evidence of her n 




ADVEBTISBMENT. V 

tural claims to all the social beoefiU and dnl rightly 
which, in darker and more unlettered ages, have 
been assumed, under the supremacy of physieal 
force, to have been the excluuve prerogatire of 
her master. 

SYDNEY MORGAN. 

LoDdoD, Apnl S. 1S40. 
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WOMAN. 

** Ce ftexe, que noas bornont A dei emploitobscanetdomestiques, 
ne serait tl pan desttn^ k des foncUont plat nobles et pint relev^t ? 
N*a-t-il pa« donn6 dot exi*mplcs de courage, de aagette. de progrdt 
dans toutet les ▼crtus, et dans tout let'artt? Peut-dtre que set 
qualitds te retsentent de ta faibletse, et tont iof^rienres aux odtres : 
t*ensuit-il qu*ellet doivent 6tre inuttlet i la patrie ? Non, la nature ne 
dispense aucun talent pour le rendro sterile ; et le grand art du legis* 
latear est de remettre en jeu tous les ressorts qa*elle ioainit, et que 
nous tatssons en repos.** 

Plaio de JRepubliea.'^At eiUd by ike AM BariMlemy. 

The chronicles of six thousand years, the records 
of the known world, lie open for the benefit and the 
wonder of mankind, preserving, in pages indited by. 
the lights of their respective times, monuments of 
the ignorance, the timidity, and the credulity, of sue*, 
cessive generations. 

b8 




4 ; . , WOMAN. 

FnxD the earliest aggregationi of society, man, in 
his shallow pride, has laboured to perpetuate the 
meoiofy of his own imperfection^ the story of his 
iflfiihness and his errors ; and the annals which he 
has bequeathed from age to age, for the benefit of 
posterity^ are but eridences of the long and painful 
struggles, by which the human species, on isolated 
points, and tor periods brief and remote, have suc« 
eeeded in partially escaping from physical evil, and 
from moral darkness. 

It is thus the artless illuminations of antique mis- 
sals, iQ {uresenring the rude outlines of tlie dark ori- 
ginals they were meant to honour, perpetuate, also, 
in vivid tints, that expression of feebleness and 
suffering, which is the inseparable characteristic 
of suspicious and unacconunodated ignorance in all 



' It was not till tlie close of a long and unmitigated 

j ; mgn of barbarism, even in regions most favourable 

lo intellectual culture, that mind began at last to 
assmme some supremacy over brute force ; but, from 
its first inroad of inquiry upon the density of igno* 
and prejudice, it has procseded steadily on* 




ward in its high career, unsubdued by poialties 
and penecutioni, undaunted hy calumniei and con- 
tempt 

Neglected, when not discouraged, often repelled, 
and occasionaUy crushed, amidst the conflicts of racet, 
and the &U of empires, science has receded only to' 
advance ; multiplying the blessings of phyncal exis- 
tence to the species, and *' purging the general weal " 
by its extorted truths. Before its luminous progress, 
many maladies have disappeared, many crimes fallen 
into dissuetude ; and vices, once boastfully indulged, 
are now scarcely breathed. Society has become less 
cruel i and the appetite for blood, the ferodbus in* 
stinct of semi -civiliEed man, has diminished. The 
scaffold is less frequently erected, the stake has been 
torn up ; the faggot has been quenched ; and . the rack 
and the wheel, banished from codes (once miscalled) 
of justice, are now preserved with other relics of 
older times, as warnings to illustrate a principle, u 
images to enforce its observance. 

The monopoly of knowledge is no longer cknstered 
and exclusive ; and, if all those who run may not 
read, and all who live have not at their disposition 
the means of learning, yet a respect for education and 




• WOXAK. 

« d«ivt fbr Hi lequUlioa an in actiTa opmlioo 
•timN^^ioiil an the great European commnnitjaii and 
peMtoating aU daeeee of ioeiety. 

Undflr Uib mighty inflnenea, tbe rdatione of time 
jmd qpaea to human power hate been changed, till 
flumitea eompriee the kboon of dayi ; fiicts hate 
been en b elit u ted lor figmant% and experiment tut 
leamingl and, above all, the intelleetual machine 

jtidi^ releaeed from its scholastic trammels, and 

■ 

worked in obedience to its own laws, like the me* 
chanic engine of modem improvement, realises, with 
certainty and precision, effects which the combined 
exertions of past ages were inadequate to accom* 
plish. Mind, the universal mind, is now every where 
in action, producing new and endless oombioations, 
political, moral, and material; and, though the in* 
terssts of a few, or the lingering prejudices of the 
manjr, may oppose and delay its march, still (as the 
martyr of physical truth was heard to mutter when 
be left the tribunal of his inquisitors (or his dungeon), 
e/aresiMieee. 
Much, however, as has been effected, that progi^sss 
but to disclose the mors that remains to be 
▲s the aequirsment of a physical elevation. 




in expanding the sphere of vision, and opening new 
and vast r^ona to the senae, obscures and dimiuiihes 
the individual details comprehended in its giasp { so, 
that intellectual and moral elevation, which has opened 
to the mind> ejre the wider fields of scientific research 
and of social combination, has caused the relative 
value of the smaller Ousts presented to its aj^re- 
heouon to be either overlooked, or mistaken. Society 
has become complicated more rapidly than philosophy 
and legislatioa can follow : tiw actions of man upon 
man, and those of the species upon nature, have 
multiplied faster than observation can co-ordinate, 
or reason control j uuUl a positive advance has assumed 
the appearauce of a relative retrogiadation. 

A targe and formidable sum of suffering, therefore, 
stiU subsists in the bosom of the most civilised com- 
munities, untouched by science, unmitigated by laws. 
Crimes, necessitated and inevitable, are still committed 
with a fearful regularity, and in pre-assignable pro* 
portions. The arithmetic of statistics can foreshew 
the numbers of the victims of violence, and determine 
the instruments of its perpetration.* It can calculate 

* Sm UkU cnriou Hid sdmlnbl* work, " Sar I'Hoau*, oa Eiul 
d« U PhjiiqM Sod*],'* by Moouaar Qoaulct, AitranamaT BdjbI miI 
SacnUir* PerpatMl d* I'Aciidfaii* Koyala da Bruialla*. ' ' 




8 WOMAN. 

tl» nittds tfail mmt dignid0[|tlie hearto which mutt 
hntkf dM Mom who mmt luflRMr^ the tuiddM who 
Mttitpmh. TbofUtiir«mttid0i«r,whili]f«tnifliiig 
ui innnriMint en hit mothar't hotoniy is already sur- 
nNndad hf tha cJicmnitanrai which foredoom him 
la crimai and tha four and Uooming hopa of many 
a pareBt*i heart must tread har fotod path to ehame 
and repibbationy baeanea melittttione are still unax- 
plored, and laws are at war with the ande for which 
they were enacted. 

There are^ thent etiU unmastered^ eome great im* 
pedimente to the working of the eudal machinery $ 
there are unfitnineei and incongniitiee obetructiiig 
ite pky, and clogging ite moirementSy that are yet 
ecarody euepected. The discordant fragments of elder 
sjslsms still remain, which worii not smootlily with 
a newer principle of action. In the great and ge- 
neral piogieee of knowledge, much has been neg- 
lected, mnch overstepped ; and* amidst the most be- 
asliriel rsfonns and sagacious improvemenii, great 
moral inooharenoee etill linger, which require to be 
eleminafad, before the interests of humanity can be 
baeed upon a system, consonant with naturs, and 
cendncive to general happineee. 



But where lies the ovenight ? Can it be one, 
astounding id its obviousnen, and all-important in 
it« mUcbiefa? While codea have been refonned. 
institutes nttionalited, and the interests of orders and 
classes have been minutely attended to, has one half of 
the human species been left, even to the present mo- 
ment, where the first rude arrangements of a barbarous 
society and its barbarous laws had placed it. Is 
Woman still a thing of suffemnco and not of rights, 
as in the ignorant infan^ of early aggregation, when . 
the law of the strongest* was the only law acted oo ? 
and in the great impulsion to a regenerating reform, 
has that most applicable and intelligible instrument 
of social improvement and national welt-being, has 
Woman, been forgotten ? 

Even now, when supremacy has been transferred 
from muscle to mind, has that most subtle spiri^ that 
being of most moUle fibre, that most sensitive and 
apprehensive organization — has the, whcun Qod has 
placed, to be a '* mate and a help to man," at the 

* " Th« hubuid, by tii8 old Uw, might gi** hU wifs nodaraU 
Mrractioa; for, m h* it to uiiwar fat bar miibebiTHMr, tlMfaw 
tkiMgkt rtotamtU ta intnut biro with thli powar at rHtnialDg bar 
bj (tomMtk chutiMDMat, ftllowlns bin — Ba|«llu m fiutiboa «erit«r 
T«rb*m« aurwa," Ac— JMsobtaw. 
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10 WOSUN. 

bMid of his craatioot tfaa foundreis of nationsi the em- 
belUthor of raeot,^ hat ihe alone been left behiodi at 
the varf ttarting'pott of ctviUxationi while around 
her all pr o gt rn m n and improres ? And it man ttiU 
^ the maelery^ and does he, by it misdirected self-lovei 
still perpetuate her ignorance and her dependance, 
when her emancipation and improvement are most 
wanting, as the crowning element of his own hap- 
piness ? If, in the progreu of refinement, he has 
brightened instead of breaking the chain of his slave, 
he has only linked a more shewy nucleus of evil to his 
own destiny, and bound up, with his noblest views 
of national and social development, a principle that too 



* ** TiMt Um UooJ of Ui« Pertiaot it natoralijr groM, appears from 
dM Q mW w, wIw ar« a remnant of th« ancient Persians, and are 
•m vfi/t ill »ade, and nmgb-ekinned people. But, in the other parts 
ef tho ktefdooi, the Persians' bkxMi is now highly refined by frequent 
Maiatare with the Georgians and Circmssia.ns, two nations which 
asTfaae all the world in pertooel beauty. There is hardly a man of 
nmk km Persia who ie not bom of a Georgian or Circassian mother: 
aad •ves the king himself is eommonly spniog, on the female side, 
imm oae or other U theee natioos. As it is loog since this admii* 
freeemmeacod. the Persian women have become very beauuful, the 
mn taU, ■s b is, a»d graceful. But theee qualities they inherit ooi 
imm Ihtir rsmots progeoitors; and, without the alliances alluded to 
ihsHt the moA U rank in Persia (as deece n dants of the Tartars) would 
ht Mtwely if«y and de fo r m e d /* — Chardio ** Voyages eo Perse/* 
!• S. Sss PIsiM 9i Aabqsities is Mr. Mocier'a •« Trmtele U Peraia.** 
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often thwarts the progress and enfeebles the results 
of his best reforms. 

Iff in the first era of society, woman was the 
victim of man*s physical superiority^ she is still; in the 
last, the subject of laws, in the enactment of which 
she has had no voice— amenable to the penalties of a 
code, from which she derives but little protection. 
While man, in his first crude attempts at jurispru* 
dence, has surrounded the sex with restraints and dis- 
abilities, he has left its natural rights unguarded, 
and its liberty unacknowledged. Merging the very 
existence of woman in his own, he has allowed her 
no separate interest, assigned her no independent pos» 
sessions : '* for,** says the law -^ the law of man — » 
** the husband is the head of the wife, and all that 
she has belongs to him.'** Even the fruit of her own 
labour is torn from her, unless she is protected by the 
solitary blessedness of a derided but innocent celibacy, 
or by an infi&mous frailty. Tlius, (to adopt the bar- 

* ** Tht very being or legal txistonot of tht wom&n it »oiip«0(M 
during tht marritgo, or, at least, U inoorporatad or coosolidatad into 
that of tho hatband, andtr whott wing, prottctioo, and covtr. the 
perfnmit tvtry thing (and it thtrtCort calltd, in oar law*Froneh, a 
font coTtrte, or covert Baron, or, ondor the prottetion and infln* 
ence of her hatband, her Baron, or Lord ; and her eoodition doring 
her marriage ii called her oovertort).*'—i^(ndU/eiit, 
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12 WOMAN. 

btroQs jaigoo of these barbarous laws,) as/emmejo&, 
or fwrnmn eontverU, she is equally the victim of vio- 
lence and injustice, thoee universal and invariable 
attributes of the law of the strongest. 

But there is still a nxxre terrible outrage committed 
against all that is most dear to her nature ; she may 
be deprived of the possession of her own child— of 
that ehiUU which, but an hour before, was shrined in 
her boeom, a portion of herself, flesh of her flesh, and 
bone of her bone —her infant may be torn from her 
while it is still dxawing its nourishment from her breast, 
and while she is still " thanking the gods for all her 
labour past,** as she gases tenderly on its helplessness. 
. In the p rog res s of moral improvement, it is true, 
some fikint rays of light have broken on the darkness 
pf theee wrongs i and equity, the common sense of 
advancing dvilitation, lias endeavoured, by a system 
of fictions, to defeat the law. Timidly admitting the 
possible injustice of early institutes, it hesitatingly 
evades the consequences, and ventures not to touch 
the prindpte. Thus has the destiny of woman be- 
come only more complicated and uncertain; and 
rights, on which the nature of things has already de« 
tided, are kept for years at anxious issue, through 
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the incoherences Bud contradictions of the machinery 
by which they have been boUtered, until a life of hopo 
deferred may be worn out, before the indiutiy and 
intelligence of its defenders can acquire a mastery of 
the case, and ripen it to a decision,* 

But in vain has opinion, the new depository of power, 
the antagonist of physical force, opened its tribunals to 
the wrongs of the aggrieved 1 Even there her master 
meets her, dting against her what Ac calls philosophy 
and science ; and if, even while these lines ore tracing, 
a scanty measure of partial and reluctant amelioration 
lias been wrung from the l^;islature, the exceptional 
foct has only been made an occasion for the sterner 
assertion of the outrageous printiple. The natural 
dependence of the sex on its master, its imputed in- 
aptitude for the higher intellectual pursuits, and pnS* ' 
sumed incapacity for concentration, are still insisted - 
upon I and, while woman is permitted to cultivate the 
arts which merely please, and which frequently cor- 
rupt, she is denounced as a thing unsexed, a hinu 
naturtt, if she directs her thoughts to pursuits which 
aspire to serve, and which never fail to elevate. ' 

• 8m u Eutf on tba Eqnitibta El^it* of MwtM Wo«h, 
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Edueatitut her for tlw Hsmn, but nlling on bar 
Sot ths pneticM of the Portieo, msn axpeeU from bit 
odaluqiM the fimuMM of the ttok, tad. dmandi 
from hit «rnuit the sxerdse of thoM nrtuM which, 
pUdng tba iBtt of his own wx tt tba hmi of its 
rai»t«r-roU, ^n inunortality to th* nuutar. Ho 
tails h«r ** that obacuritf u Iker tnia glory, ituig- 
nSttmaee bar diatinctioa, igtwimaca her lot, end pw- 
■Te obedienca tha perfection of her nature;" yet 
be expecU tnta her, aa the daily and hourly habit of 
her existenoe, that conquest over the pauioni by the 
■trongth (^ reaaoa, that triuinph oi moral energy over 
tb* aanwa and thor appetites, and that endurance of 
peraooal privatiooa and aelf-deniala, which with him 
(eren under all the excitenteota of ambition and inoen- 
tiTes to renown) are qualitiea of rare exception, the 
practicea of moat painful acquirement 

Such has been tha destiny of woman amongst the 
most higbly-organiied and intellectual of tlie human 
racas, and in the regions most favourable to tlteir moral 
derelopONnt. Among the inferior varieties, and in 
less lemparate rcgicos, she i* «ven yet mora degraded 
and helpleaa. The object and the victim of a brutal 
Bcnauality, her lift paaaaa in bumiliating raatrictioo 
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and debasing ignorance ; while her death it not uii« 
usually an act of murderous Tiolence, or of refined 
torture. 

But how has this Pariah of the spedesi this alien to 
law, this dupe of fictions and subject of force-— bow 
has she felt, how acted, how borne -the destiny at* 
signed her? Has she bowed her head to the yoke 
with tame acquiescence, as one for whose nature it was 
fitted and adapted ? or has she, as slave, concubine, 
or wife, felt and protested ? Has she not, under the 
corrupting influence of oppre68ion,sometimes converted 
those qualities of her sex, whicli were designed as the 
supplement of the intellectual system of the species, 
as an aid to man in his war with the elements, into 
weapons against liim ? Has not her quick apprehen- 
sion often degenerated into cunning under his misrule ? 
Has slie not, in discovering how little was to be hoped 
from his justice, succeeded in. founding an empire over 
his passions ? And has not man, who denies every 
right that interferes with his own supremacy, sub^ 
mitted to the spell which undermines it ; . and, by 
tlius giving influence, direct or indiirect, where he 
lias withheld knowledge and denied rights, established 
an insidious, ignorant tyranny that perpetually thwarts 
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hk own defignsy injurM ibe best interests of society, 
and reterdsits progress to reform? 

Slill, notwithstanding her false position, woman has 
stnigg^ through all disabilities and degradations, 
has justified the btentions of Nature in her behalf, 
and demoostrated her claim to share in the moral 
ageoej of the world. In all outbursts of mind, in 
emj forward rush of the great march of improve* 
ment, she has borne a part; permitting herself to be 
used as an instrument^ without hope of reward, and 
fidthfully fulfilling her mission, without expectation 
of acknowledgment She has, in various ages, given 
her secret services to her task-master, without par- 
taking in his triumph, or sharing in his success. Her 
subtlety has insinuated views which man has shrank 
firooi exposing, and her adroitness found favour for 
doctrines, which he had the genius to conceive, but 
not the art to divulge. Priestess, prophetess, the 
Oracle of the tripod, the sibyl of the cave, the veiled 
idol of the temple, the shrouded teacher of the 
academy, the martyr or missionary of a spiritual 
tnithy the armed champion of a political cause, she 
has been covertly used for every purpose, by which 
when he has fiuled to reason his species into 
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truth| has endeavoured to fanaticise it into good $ 
whenever mind has triumphed by indirect means over 
the inertia of masses. 

In all moral impulsionS| woman has aided and been 
adopted ; but^ her efficient utility accomplishedi the 
temporary part assigned her for temporary purposes 
performed, she has been ever hurled back into her natural * 
obscurity, and conventional insignificance: no law. 
against her has been repealed, no injury redressed; no 
right admitted. Alluded to, rather as an incident than 
a principal in the chronicles of nations, her influence, 
which cannot be denied, has been turned into a re- 
proach; her genius, which could not be concealed, 
has been treated as a phenomenon, when not con* 
sidered as monstrosity t 

But where exist the evidences of these merits un- 
acknowledged, of these penalties unrepealed ? They 
are to be found carelessly scattered through all that 
is known in the written history of mankind, from 
the first to the last of its indited pages. They may 
be detected in the habits of the untamed savage, in 
tlie traditions of the semi-civiliied barbarian 1 and in 
those fragments of the antiquity of our antiquity, 
scattered through undated epochs, — monuments of 
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gfnl moral dArii, which, like the foMil remains 

4d loog'imbeddad and unknown tpeciee, tenre to found 

a tfaeoiy, or to eilablish.a hat. 

Whereftr woman hat beeUt there has she* left 

11 the tradL of ker humanity, to mark her passage -^nd* 

i;i dentally impressing the seal of her sensibility and her 

i : wrongs upon every phasb of society, and in every 

99gioa, ^ from Indus to the Pole." 
j%' . Humbly but '* fearlessly " to plead her cause, and 

to illustrate her agency, by traits more graphic than 
didaetie, is the object of the following pages. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Th« Womoo of S>*tga Life— Of Semi ciTiliMd TribM. 

ToWAKSB the comnwDCemeiit of the Bixt«cnth cen- 
tury, the occidenta of civilizatioii awakened through, 
out Europe an universal zeal for maritime discoveryt 
A googiaphical theorjr took possession of the public 
mind, that there stood out, at the southern pole of 
the earth, tome great contiiMnt, (named, before, it was 
discovered, Terra AtatraUt ineognUa), which, from 
its migh^ extent, deserved to be coosidered as a 
fifth divinon of the globe. 

Of this continent much was assumed before any 
thing was proved. Its latitudes were Bssigned, its im> 
portance predetennined ; and some visioaary voyagers 
even believed that they had coasted a part of its. 
shores. In later times, navigators ascertained that 
no such continent existed t but, in the vain punuit. 
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nmneroiM islaiidi were dieoovered in the mighty ocean 
of the MMithern hemisphere, whoee aggregate extent 
wae scarcely inferior; and science and research, in 
replacing the dream of idle speculation by observed 
&cty in some sense confirmed its conjectures. Tliese 
islands have rsceiTed firom modem geographers the 
name of Australasia. 

The climes and local aspects of this island*continent 
were infinitely diversified ; but all was new, all was ori- 
ginal. There was, however, one division which seemed 
wanting in the foregone conclusions, drawn, of the ge- 
neral beauty and brightness of nature, in that region,— 
a spot where vegetation was dark and dull, and where 
animal life bore scarce any resemblance to the types of 
the other quarters of the globe. The foliage was cori- 
aceous and spiny ; the fruits ligneous and devoid of 
nutriment ; and nothing recalled the majesty of the 
virgin fMnests of the western world, or tlie rich variety 
of the vegetable genera of the East. The birds, the 
quadrupeds, and the fishes, partook equally of these 
characteristics ; the hideous amphibious mole, the 
firightftil wombat, the wild dog that kx)ked and howled 
a woM^ squirrels which flew, swans tliat were black, and 
various other specimens of helpless deformity and 
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monstrous vitality, proper only to the tpdls of witch- 

' craft— the poetry of disgusting terror. 

Nor was man himself an exception i the lord 

of B soil, which seemed thus created by another pow«r 

than that which moulded the elegant twm of the 

aotelope> and brightened the eye of the g&iel, he 

was not fonned to resemble those godlike creatures, 

whose high aspirations banished th^ their Eden, 

to people a scarcely less paradisaical earth with races 

of aagelic form and glorious mind ; * he seemed 

of another creation, a specimen apart &om man.' In 

his person he was all deformity and disproportion j in 

his intellectual frame he was all density and insen* 

sibility. His liead was immense and misshapen, his 

ejres dim and sunk, his brows bushy, and his mouth 

(frightful as that of a crocodile) opened extravagantly 

wide to shew enormous teeth above a prominent lower 

jaw. His nose was flat, bis nostrils wide, his colour 

swarthy, liis hur long and straight, his Umbs dwindled, 

bis trunk swollen, and his whole aspect horrible and 

■ Blnmanbuh U Indiaad to b«l)e«« t^t th« primiti** form of 
the hnmui nca wu tbkt which baloog* to the Caocuiu Tarietyi . 
from the Boelj furmeil head of thit nca, u from > primlUTO eon* 
fignruioo, ike other hrm* deicaod b; ui OMf and tlnple gndatioSi 
on the OM h«ad to the UtMgotiu, oa the other to the EthiepUa 
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dugiMtiiig. Thus firamed by nature, hit appearance 
J WM itm AirthMT degndad by the .jrmbols of brutal 

I j taste^ and of fierce cruelty, with which he adorned his 

(' BD^gfatly pertOQ. The teeth of men or of kangaroos 



[l were jastened in his gum-dotted hair ; the bones of 

I ' fishwBiestuck through his nostrils ; and incisions made 

! in Us aims and bieaste marked his callous insensi* 

I, 

bOity to pain. ^ 

^ Naked and unaccommodated/* he was indifferent 
to the inclemencies of clime and season, and inappre* 
bendve of decency : humanity has in vain interfered to 
{ tmpnnre his native condition ; and civilization has failed 

to draw him within her iines. As huntsman, he still 
made the hollow of a tree his den ; as fisherman, a 
bole in the rock his dwelling. He slept, like the wild 
beast of the forest, the deep sleep of fatigue and sur* 
frit ; and be awakened, without forethought or fear 
^ of the coming day, to destroy, or to be destroyed, 

With equal mdifference. 

Human nature could go no lower: yet this defective 
and illiConditiooed criature, this unideal and un« 
awakened animal, had one strong moral conviction — 
that of has own superiority over the female of his own 
I 
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He believed that woman was of another nature 
from himself, and that he was. bom her master — she 
his servant by the divine right of the strongest. He 
marked her at the hour of her birth for his slave, by. 
breaking the joints of her fore-fingers ; he renewed 
the covenant of his supremacy in her first youth by 
knocking out her frcmt teeth ; and when he elected 
this bond-slave as the object of his passions, he inti« 
mated his preference by spitting in her face, and 
forcing her to his den. Thus aiSanced through con- 
tempt and suffering, the servant submitted, and the 
master assumed, uncontrolled, a power of life, deatli, 
and property over her.* He loaded her shoulders 
(wounded by his stripes) with weights which his own 
indolence refused to bear, and speared her to the 
earth, if she resisted the imposition. 

It is curious to inquire into the natiure of the 
' creature thus subjugated and ill-treated. '' In the 



* *' Their remortdctseriMlty, their unfeeliDg bftriNurity to their 
women tnd childreii» their immoderate rerenge for the most trifitl 
affrontt. their want of natoral affection, are hardly redeemed by the 
•lightest trait of goodneet* They are inaentible to 411 dittinetiooii, 
and without any Idea of a aoprtne being and a future state.**— Zoip* 
rfiiet on ike Naiurai /fitlory ^ Afoii. Peron also obsenres *' that 
the naUves of Van Diema&*s Land are the SMSt wretched examples 
of thervdest barbarian.** . 
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I women of X«w HoUaod," (eayi a modem voyager) 

I " thkt feminine delicacy, which ii to be found unong 

I whita people, wm to be tnced in their dusky cheeki • 

] utd though the female, like the male, may be seen io 

, the ttraeta of Sydney and Panunatta, tcarcely more 

draped by the liand of modesty tlian the firit mother 

I in Paradiae, yet the habit of their taTage state hai not 

extinguidied all inttinct of moral feeling — for tbey 

WuBh." 

These victims of violence, then, have a moral feeU 
iog ; they have, too, as alt writers on their nation de- 
clare, a dcTotedness, the general characteristic of their 
sex of all races ; and, amidst all the sufferings they 
endure, and all the wrongs to which ihey submit, they 
are the depositories of what little virtue distinguishea 
their tribe from the brutes of the field. Such is the 
relation of the sexes in the last'discovered ipecimeaa 
of humanity, the unclossed race of an unknown ere* 
atioa, the " woman and her roaster " of the ■oothem 
. . regjons. 

Pasting to the furtlter extremity of the globe, MfMB 
the world of waters of the great PaciGc, to tbo vast 
tracts in the norttiera regions of America, tribes art 
still found living in their primitive savagery, as whes 
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they were first discovered by the followen of Co- 
lumbus. Centuries of suspicious intercouna have 
passed between the Europeans and the Bed Man of 
North America ; yet there he is, as he was first dis- 
covered (probably as he was first formed), roaming for 
subsistence among those mighty mountains which 
" unchain the winds," and threading thnse gloomy 
(bresta which embosom inland seas, to share with the 
beasts of prey the gentler races of frugiroroua animaU. 
Inaccessible to the improvements of civilization, 
though pasaonately addicted to its vices, sensual, 
selfish, slothful, sullen, and saturnine, the Red Man is 
only to be roused from his lair to wage a fierce warfare 
for food, or for security ) and, in those beautiful tracts 
where intelligent industry would have created abun- 
dance, he escapes famine by carnage only. His dwind- 
ling tribes are rapidly disappearing, through the havoc 
of their own untameable passions and wasteful violence. 
. \^'here to-day he stood ferodous and powerful, U> 
morrow not a trace of hia savage existence it to'be 
found ; where his warriors were lately congregated in - 
fierce amy, the rank grass of the prairie now 
flourishes spontaneously ] and the trophy of scalps so 
pnodly and recently erected by the hero <tf " the 

VOL. I. 
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bloody mouth," u not mora periihable and ephemeral, 

tfaan he whoae proweia uxl triumphi it was destined 



The brief and bloody story of the Rad Manoftlie 
■ortheni hemisphere, the destroyer and the deatn^ed, 
is thus sooo told. Yet he, too, all savage m he is, has 
a sesming cooscioutness of some dirine law, autho* 
rising him to assume a despotic supremacy over the 
female of liis species. Wallowing in indolence, when 
not wallowing in blood, he leaves to tlie woman, 
bis servant, all the labour, forethought, and inge^ 
Buity, oecessary for tlie wants of liis uvage interior; 
and he lies basking before his proud " standard of the 
pheoMnt," or sliaded by his brood shield of tlie buf> 
falo, while his woman performs the drudgery of a 
beast of burthen, in tlie coniciouinftss of tier inalnlity 
to rewt tJw violence and tyranny of her master. 

Still the suffering servant of the Red Man of the 
North, like the slave of the dork man of Australia, is 
described by all writcn, and recently by one of the 
most distioguislied, as a creatura eminently endowed 
with moral sensibility. * She distinguishes the brave 

• Th* l*aala ul tb* Eiki^Ml (whs btlo^t ta th* AMficM 
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from the craven, and loves anil imitfttes the only virtue 
which adorns her master ; for she is an admirer of 
glory, and has a rude appreciation of renown. She 
has a moral courage, too,* that supports her under 
the moet arduous enterprises. She is moved by a deep, 
devoted tenderness for the child of her bosom ; exer- 
cising, in its rearing and education, a providence, a 
forecast, and a self-denial, somrtimes wanting in tlie 
mothers of a more policizml society. 

Among the numerous nomadic tribes which occupy 
central and northern Asia, woman ranges on a still 
lower degree in the scale of considorotion. Regarded 
as a necessary evil, as a creature inferior to man, and 

S«> IiUniit, tmure delicti i> fabric thftn the male; mil " her cluqnunt 
Uowl" i) often leen bviring (Mtinianj' (o her mora teatitM luture. 
■■ Tha cnmplfliion of Ihs mala EKiolmaux" (My< Chkppell) " I* nf « 
diukj relldw, but aoniB of tha young women hiTa 4 little colour 
bunting throogh thit dark tint. The amaUneM of their hatiiti and 
het'ia alto remarkable." — .Varmfnv of a V"yagt to HudnH'i Bay. 
* A Sioui aquaw ia deecribed in the Ailoria of Waahlngton Irting 
aa pOfiafaJDg the higheit qoalitlci of mignalinn ind davotcdoaa*. 
" Harfonitade, patience, tod mignatlon thnne out conapicuonilir, 
e*en among the robnat and «ell-ae««ODed fallnwi who mnipoaid the* 
huMl. On her joaroejr the bronght forth a child ; the follawiag day 
ahe Joked the party to which her huiband wit attached, aod pro- 
ceeded Ob tha Jantnvr. Hir fnrtitnde noTei detertad her, thoogb ei- 
poaed to the brutal nioieneaof bar aavagahnabaodtaiKi her co«r*g«, 
which wia continually put to trying teata, bora her Uirvugb eTtCT 
calaaiity anB inching." 
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ndioua to tha godi , her fine maternal Mganintion, 
the cause of her intellectual exceUeoea, renden her 
oalj tiw object of profound contempt { and the deli- 
rale and complicated arrangement*, which, in the eati- 
mate of niperior naturea, rank her as " Heaven's last 
best work,'' mark her out to her lord as the t»edestined 
agent of his lowest appetites, tJie victim of his c^pri. 
cious violence and wanton cruelty. The wretched 
cmdition of tlie Siberian wranen, more especially, is 
attested by all writers who have mode tlte inferior 
nature of tlie Mongol man Uie subject of their inquiry } 
and the story of thii portion of tlie human species is 
one uninterrupted series of hardship and humiliation, 
in which every evil and mortification that can embitter 
and degrade is accumulated. 

By a strange inconsistency, however, these victims 
of injustice, these patient bond-slaves, who as wine 
are repudiated, as slaves are sold, who are debased, 
tortured, and put to death at the caprice of their 
lask-mastera, are not the less objects of superstitious 
(car, as presumed possessors of a mysterious power, 
arising in some undefined intellectual superiori^, 
Kvne sorceresS'Uke enchantment, which holds in aw* 
and apprehension their tyrants and oppresson. What* 
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ever accident befalls their master, whatever evil 
overshadows his path, which his dense dullness 
cannot otherwise account for, he never failingly as- 
signs to the spell of some over-wise woman of 
his tribe : and unable, as he believes, to cope with 
her intellectual superiority,* he flies for refuge to su- 
perior brute force; putting to deatli, without trial 
or accusation, the magician he suspects, and the 
victim he fears. 

But how fares it with woman in that burning 
region, whose children bask in eternal sunshine, where 
the blood flows through the throbbing veins in volcanic 
torrents, where no iceberg chills, no snow-storm 
freezes, where the coasts are sanded with gold, and 
the bosom of the earth is studded with diamonds I 
What is woman in Africa, what the daughters of the 
African aborigines, the Negroes — the darkest illustra- 
tions of the Ethiopian variety !* 

■ According to Biumenbteh, thura %n five tBrletis* of tha human 
ipecisi; — thn CftDCuiao, MoDgolian, Ethiopiia, Americtn, and 
M>lk)'> The CkncuiiD (from Mount Caacuni) Inelade* ill tbs Ea< 
ropUD nation!, anclnnt and modern ; tb* rormir and praitntiohabi- 
tanta oF Weatarn Aaia (iaclading Chatdsana, Jawi, PanUna. An- 
biM», ftc. Tho moral Tavlinga and intellecnal powera of thia irarlatj 
art (iiaeeptiblp of tha higheit da*«lopment and coltora : thair whita 
corapleiiona and ajisnatrhi form* prwoM tilt moat porftot type, tbo 
Imu Ideal «t poetrj and art. ' 
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TIm Negro, with hU loW| narrow, and slanting fore* 
hemi, (the distinctivt feature of mental deficiency) 
with all the brutal sensuality of the savage, and all 
thu lowest vices of civilization, simple, and uninteU 
ligeuti is equally satisfied of his own superiority over 
the fiemale, as tlie American or the Siberian — the 
same causes eveiy where producing the same effects. 
Stilly howeveri the African, like the Siberiani while he 
oppresMS, feels that he fears ; and, fearing, fancies 
that he despises her. As a father, he beats, barters, 
or kills her at discretion. As bridegroom, he re- 
ceives her a slave into his hut ; and his first order 
is to send her to fetch wood and water — a foretaste 
of her fiiture servitude — a token that he is the 
master. 

He scarcely shares with her his cabin, and never 
his board. Even the common wrong of West Indian 
slavery does not remove this distinction ; for the Ne* 
gress, in the sugar islands, as in her native Africa, 
presents on her knees the tobacco and drink, which her 
intelligent industry iuu prepared for her indolent bus* 
band. Lord of tlie ascendant in his native region, 
the male Negro hunts and fishes, makes and repairs 
the but, constructs his own weapons, and sometimes 
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i manufacture! clothei and onuunents for hii family. 

Still the greater part of his time passes in idleness 
and imoking t while to the female he consigns all the 

ITarious toils of agriculture and domestic service. The 
patient laborious NegreM tills, and sows, and reaps 
a (often witlt one infant at her back, and another at 

■i her bosom) { she gathers and weaves the cotton, and 

j prepares the maize, the millet, and the tobacco. She 

i ' rears also the domestic (uimals, carries in the wood, 
''1 and fetches the water, and is at once the providence 

^ of her master and his victim. 

v Even the women of the Barbaric chiefs and 

'I kings are not always exempt from these labours ; and 

} when time destroys their powers, or satiety marks 

'■:; them fbrdisgust, they are sold in the European slave- 

) market, or hurried to a premature grave by aggravated 

! brutality and misusaga. Amidst all this violence and 

injustice, the moral influence of the female is still felt 
and feared : for the Negro, in common with the 
Mongol and the American, is possessed of a jealous 
dread of the sex, for which he tries not to account — an ' 
apprehension of powers beyond tlie reach of his phy- 
ucal force to subdue or to counteract. 

To the Negroes, the mind, or rather the tempera- 
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Aent, of woRUDii a fearful ciTiteryj and by a fearful 
atj^Tf tliey endeavour to meet it. Fbr thu purpose 
the malei enter into a horrid covenant of lecrecy and 
leveoge, forming a tribunal not unworthy the *u»- 
piciouf deepotitm of more civilized, though scarcely 
nuneomipted Miciety. They have invented a secret 
langusge, which it i> death to the other sex to learn, 
and which is employed for concealing the meditated 
nogeaooe, that female penetration might otherwise 
discover and evade. The machinery of this lyitem 
is as rude as the mind> which invented it. It cootitte 
in the agency of an avenging demon, whom Uie women 
are taught to believe is a wild man or mooiter } or 
whom they affect to regard in that light — the penally 
flf their scepticism being torture, or death. 

This frightful deity of the husband's altars, known 
by the name of Mumbojumbo, is a man disguised in 
borribU attire, and raised by a crown of straw to a 
gigantic and supernatural height. Woe to the 
wretched woman, who (however innocent) heari oo 
the wind the well-known midnight bowl of Mumbo- 
j I junbol The first terrific sound urges her flight) 

but she flies in vain. The monster-god and bis at* 
tndant demons soon overtake her. She is seised. 
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scourged, or murdered, according to the nature of her 
crime, her disobedience, or her heresy. For Negresses 
have been found, who have sought knowledge at its 
dearest price, who have penetrated the '^ mystery of 
Mumbojumbo, and even dared to whisper to their 
wretched partners in slavery, that the creed of their 
]{ masters was an absurdity, that his grotesque god was 
> a fabricaticm, and that their own subjection was the 
i injurious motive of the gross and puerile invention : 
thus marking the difference between minds, even in 
I the same race, when developed by the inherent sen- 
sibility peculiar to one sex, or brutified by the con* 
sciousness of superior physical force possessed by the 
other. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TIm WoaM0 9i tiM EmI— Tbt Women of OriontAl ABtiq«Uj, Tni* 
ditioMlud HiUorkal'i-Of India, and China — Of AMxria,aBd 

The sufferings and the wrongs of woman among 
the savage tribes of the inferior races, however sepa« 
rated by origin or by distancoi every where alike 
exhibit iter and her master in the same relation — in 
that of slave and tyrant — a relation determined by 
physical causes, and by that pressure of externals, to 
which the male organization is the most successfully 
opposed. The possession of power awakens the 
selfishness of man in all races and in all climes, de* 
veloping tendencies, which a high civilization and an 
enlightened morality alone can regulate and adjust. 

But the position of the women of savage life, miier* 
aUe as it may be, is less strikingly degraded than 
that of the females of those vast em{Hres of the Baet, 
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[ which vaunt an antique origin, and in which the lights 

^ of a 8emi-civilization have surrounded a fraction at 

1^ least of the species witli the luxuries of wealth, and 
afforded something of the semblance of a social policy* 

[ Of the earliest condition of these widely extended 

I nations notliing is known ; and the few scanty frag* 

I ments of their history which have reached posterity 

^ shew them as tlien already far removed from tlie rude* 

^ ness of savage life. In these fragments, the records 

I of ages when civilization was as yet excluvively 

I confined to Asia (Uie supposed cradle of the human 

r 

I speciesi and, certainly, the cradle of its written liis* 

S tory), physical pressure of anotlier character and ori* 

gin is found to determine tlie servitude of woman, 

and to crush her under a slavery, if possiblci more 

I revolting than that of the mere savage* 

The precocious development of the maternal or* 
ganization, which, in some Oriental countries^ con- 
founds infancy with motherhood, and leaves the func* 
tions of the brain imperfect, while tlie affections and 
tlie passions are already matured, may be assigned as 
the origin of polygamy— that institute which has the 
most impeded the progreu of society, wherever it has 
been perpetuated. 
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It it ao awful and heart-rending act to raise the 
dark curtain which hangs before *^ the sanctuary of 
the woinen,'* throughout the great continent of Asia, 
and to penetrate the domestic holds of those vain- 
S ' glorious nations, which arrogate to themselves the 

JS pseeedenoe in ereationi and date their power and their 

^ foBcf from eras, anterio/ to the written records of 

.0 more ctrilixad communities. In these states, on whose 

1* condition the passage of some thousands of years has 

ippffssed no change, and in which the sufferings of 
r one half the species have awakened no sympathy, 

may be discovered the roost grapliic illustrations of 
the tyranny of man, and of the degradation of woman. 
* TberSi the sexes, in their mutual relations, are still 

j where the earliest necessities of the species first placed 

j them ; perpetuating, by their false position, the bar- 

k banws rudiments of primeval society. The sin 

"f of polygamy, still luuedeemed in the East, dries up 

4 the fountains of human sensibility ; and crushes every 
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better impulse of feeling,— annihilating even the hope 
of political liberty, and leaving the wisest, legislative 
tefofBisr, at best but a happy accident, if not an 
aDonaly, and a discord. 

In the Zenana of the modem Hindu, woman is 
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reared the slave of tha most frightful aupentitioD, the 

victim ctf the most selfish institutes which man has yet 

devised. Frail, her infidelity to her lord is punished 

by a living buiial } faithful, her constancy is rewarded 

by a place on his funeral pyre i her life and death, 

alike a violence to nature, an outrage to society, and 

i a mortifying evidence of the incapacity of some races 

'- for improvement and reform.* 

[ In the Persian Harem, and the Turkish Seral> the 

i story of the victims devoted on the altars of man's 

*. sensuality and cruelty is briefly and bitterly told : 

[ ignorance, corruption, incarceration ; infants mur- 

^ dered, mothers maddened ; for the unfuthful, the sack , 

}. the bowstring, or the tower } for the true, satiety, neg' 

■ lect, and untimely death. For this existence of paini, 

i and penalties, and privations, what are the compensa- 

I tions ? a toy, a flower, a sweetmeat, and, above allj 

a smile from those lips which might pronounce death 

^ to the dearest, or extinction of sight to the brightest. 

I But there is a pompous and a pedantic land, which 

boasts supremacy in wisdom and in science from ao 

epoch anterior to all human record save its own — 

■ WkUt thto ptgt WM wrltlDg, tin pap«n unoaoMd th* honriU* 
Herlfie* of • jMiog mod bwvtifnl Hindoa wffi, burawl *Ut* with th« 
bodf of bmr ifid huband. 
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Chinay the land of many letters, of many lanterns, 
and of few ideas. Peopled, by tlie long-eared, elliptic- 
•yedy flat-nosed, olive-coloured, Mongolian race, it 
offers a population singularly deficient in intellectual 
physiognomy ; though, to its absurd ugliness, the wo- 
men of the higher classes occasionally offer striking 
SKoeplioos.^ 

In China, polygamy prevails virtually, if not by 
name; and tlie sovereign, self-imprisoned in his 
golden-roofed palace, witli his one empress, six queens, 
and three hundred (or, if he please, three thousand) 
ooocubines, reflects, on the great scale, the domestic 
* establishment of those among his subjects, whose 

! wealth may permit the irrational indulgence of their 

I passion or tlieir pride. The female slave, who, at 

) the bead of a band of inferior slaves, is dignified with 

I the name of superior (adequate to that of wife), who 

has been purchased with gold, and may be returned, 
if on trial not approved, is not deemed worthy to eat 
at her master's table. Crippled from her cradle, 
mondly and physically, ignorant of any one of the 



j. many thousand letters of her husband's alphabet^ 



• " W« Mw «<NMi la Chimm (Ukmc^ f^) «^ ml^ pttM er 
la Baroftt."— rrvprfi m Ckmm, ^ ISS-4. 
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I 

{ referred to the futile amusements of infancy for all 

resource against utter tedium, to dress and to smoke 
are her highest pleasures ; and to totter on the flat 

f roof of her golden cage her sole privilege. She, too, 

y I 

; feeble and imbecile as she is, is outraged in the only 

.V 

i feeling that nature may have rescued from the wreck 



^' 



r*. 



i 

a 



* 



of man's oppression: for the Chinese wife, like the ^ 

Odalisque of Turkey, yields up her offspring a sacri* 
fice to the murderous policy of her master* 

If such is the destiny of the lady of the celestial f\\ 

empire, the woman of the middle and the lower classes 
submits to a yet severer fate. She it is who feeds 
and rears the silkworm, with an attention to details of 
which the female organization is so pre-eminently 
capable ; she reels the produce, and works and weaves 
the silk. It is the woman, too, who cultivates the 
most tender tea-plants, and whose delicate fingers 
are alone fitted to roll the finer tea-leaf : having . 
thtis furnished her quota to the common means of 
national wealth, she also works that exquisite gold 
and silver fiUagree, and prepares those gorgeotis oma* 
ments, in wliich imperial vanity delights to adorn the 
ponderous and puerile divine-righted ruler of the 
celestial empire. 
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Denoendingyet lower in the social chain, the female 
peiant of China presents a still more extraordinary 
!., i enmpl. of plodding industiy. Expo«»d to the m. 

, \'Ji j 'demency of the seasons, with the infant tied to her 

;||.{ back, which she may have rescued from the wild beast/ 

;.!! j or from the devouring wave, she ploughs, sows, reaps, 

*' - ! and performs the thousand offices of toil and drudgery 

{; I attached to the cultivation of the soil, from which she 

derives so little benefit and enjoyment. Denied, too, all 
moral rights, she incurs, nevertheless, a fatal responsi- 
bility for her husband^s delinquencies ; and suffers death 

' '■' ■ • . 

J^ with him, as his dependant, for crimes in wliich she 

' could have no moral participation. The natural death 

of her husband gives her over to the family, who, to 

recover the money expended in her purchase, may 

^ resell her to the highest bidder ; wtiile her own is 

( very frequently the work of her own liand. Suicide, 

* it is asserted, is of frequent occurrence among the 

Chinese females of the lowest classes ; and well may 

they seek death, to whom, from Uie cradle to the 

j!, lomb, life holds forth not one solitary good. 

j Other Eastern states, less policixcd, or less sqlf-im* 

I portant, exhibit fearful examples of the dire results 

i of polygeny, its outrage and degradation towards one 
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^ half of the Bpecies, its brutaliziDg reaction on the 
I other. Stilly through ages of suffering and injustice, 
;| the numbing influence of custom, which for ever con* 
I founds establishment with fitness, did not to extih- 
I guish the sense of right in its victims, but that some 
vague traditionary dogma was required to justify the 
institutes perpetuated by the master against his ser* 
vant. If the Hindu woman, all palpitating with life 

i and feeling, was buried or burned alive at her hus- 

% 

band's will, a page was quoted from the ancient story 

^ of the nation, denouncing some cunning combination 

among the women to escape from the dominion of the 

) strongest, by the murder of their husbands, which 

necessitated the merging of the woman's existence in 

that of her lord. If the Chinese crushed the feet, and 

paralysed the intellects of tlieir women, the practice 

< was traced back to some supposed time, when the 

V, 

{ females, left free to walk and to act, had conspired 

I against the eternal government of the celestial em* 

^ pire, and sought to establish a female supremacy. 

I Either as fact, or as a mythological fable, the notion 

of some attempt on the part of woman to escape from 

^ thraldom, through the exercise of her subtle and in- 

i , , , 

^ sinuating Acuities, and to found a forbidden empire 
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on a superiority of knowledge, seems to have prevailed 
throughout the East from the earliest times ; amount* 
ing to an admission of the wrongs inflicted upon the 
•ex, and to an acknowledgment in it of inherent facul- 
ties and powers, only to be counteracted by such coarse 
and brutal expedients as have been so generally 
applied to them. 

That any such general combination of the females 

against the males did really occur, is more than pro- 

blematical ; but, setting aside tiiat hypotliesis, it is 

I certain that the earliest portion of Oriental history, 

n called tlie Heroic, has led behind it the memory of 

' • splendid and particular instances of woman's moral 

' i supremacy — ^instances in which woman has determined 

. * the destinies of empires, advanced the march of civi« 

» liiation, and efiected more tlian enough to awaken 

; j the jealousy and provoke tlie obloquy implied in that 

' .1 .uppcition. 

« In all that is known of Assyria, the roost andent 

4 mnpirs of the earth,* every extant fragment, moral or 

I. • •« a«Md** (ttft Um Prophet). •• bohoM the Chttdiin, Umm 

p top U v«rt Ml. U\\ tli« AMyrianp IooimM it, toe Um«i tiMt 4w«ll tai 
tiM wikkcMM : ihmj Ml ap tK« Umn* thereof, they kmlk tlM 
theffeof." It «M frooi Ur ol the CheUeee. thel AWshsfli. 
fUlMfe 4«elt 9m the other tMe ol the Eephrmtes, ss4 
wm M Hite the kad ol Comoo. 
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material, bean evi<Ienc« in favour of a tax to wliich 
tliat land of wonden owes the immortality of its 
grandeur. The name of Semiramis has preserved 
(what Sardanapalus could not destroy, nor Cyrus 
bury under the ruins of Babylon) tlia memory of 
'.'i the greatest combination of wealth, power, art, and 
' -i magnificence, which the world had till then witnessed, 
'.i or lias unce conceived. For the greatest capitals of 
I the most powprful and refined of modem states, sup- 
j posed to have reached the acme of civilization, have 
I but one epithet to mark their supereminence j and 
'I Rome and London (in boast, or in reproach,) have 
;|^ each been called the Babylon of their own proutlest 
^ Umos, 

't Babylon, with its hundred gates and tower«, was 

founded by a woman of low origin and destitute 
youth, who attained to supreme power by her genius 
alone ; and though all that has been ascribed to her 
may not be strictly true, though Diodorus Siculus in 
his enthusiasm may have exaggerated, and Ctesias* 
may have too vividly coloured his brilliant delineations 
of her greatness, yet that such a woman lived and 
* Ctwte* of Onldoi, hl*t«rUn and phjilriin : of hli writing* 
BMhing raiula* bat mhm fngaonU of tlw HUtorj of tbo AmttIu* 
•ad Um Paniani, 
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£' mgned in AMfria, that >he founded it< capital, and 

( ! influenced ber age by her works and her talenU, 
I ! .* that ibe built dties, raised aqueducti, coutructed 

t'\ madi, commanded great arniie* in peraon, and, both 

m. at coDqueior and legislator, was among the earliest 

' ' . agents of Astatic cinliiatbn, there remains no room 

\ ' tor historic doubt. 






Her fmgB over the Indus, her ccmquesU on its 
shores, the brilliant triumphs she obtained abroad, 
I the astute wisdom with which she mnt ctKupiracy at 

I home, and the bold confidence she expressed in the 

t decisions of posterity, are stubborn facts. These ob- 

l* tained for ber the sympathy of the greatest character 

I'. and conqueror of a nearer anti([uity | but Alexander^ 

' taking Semiimmis for his model, vainly tried to nstore 

• ber gtvgeous dty, on her own plans, and with ber 



, Poiteri^ has nobly ratified the appeal of Setnirt- 
mu to iU verdict i at the end of three thousand yean 

I bar life and character have been taken as the Inqifa* 

I tioQ of its genius, and the tpell of ita attiactko. S»> 

*' mirmmis, however, has paid the penalty of her MX*a 

[ BUperiori^, and bat been the mark of calumaiow 

f 4 padaatry through euecaeding agae. 
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Tirolli, in his " Antiquities,"* observes of her, V de 
hae bestia incredibilia narrantur et tnenarrabiSa g** 
but in recounting the proofs which the andents have ^^ 
handed down of her greatness, he adds a trait of his 
own still more marvellous and incredible. '' Filium 
Trebeiumf* he tells us, ** regno expuKi ei /^avU ad 

Jluenia Rheni usque, qui Treverim iUue anuBdii et de 

* 

iuo nomine dixit ;" she banished her son Trebetus^ 
^ and drove him to the banks of the Rhine, where 1m^ 

founded Treves, and called it after his own name III • 
£ But, while tlie genius and the grandeur of the im« 

j^ mortal queen of Assyria is thus boimd up with all 
that is known of the greatest and most ancient empire 
of the earth, there are fragments of the history of 
other Eastern nations, which, like the lingering firet 
of expiring volcanoes, throw up, here and therei 
flashes to brighten tlxe darkness of woman's destinyi 
and show her able and prompt to justify the original 
intention of nature in her favour. It is related in the 
brief story of the Cretans and of the Syrians, that their 
national genealogy was carried on from mother to 



J 



• Tirolli Antiquiutat, MS. In Eton Collage library, » fioaly iUo. 
niioatad work In Latin, with a Oarman tranalatlon baaaath, writtJaa 
sboQtthatiniaofthaEnpanMrChariaa V.i itcoaulaa s Hialofyvf 
tha World. froM tha Una ol Noah I! t 
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daughlAri the bcmren and bettowera of tlie fiunily 
f g gn o mm y and the inheritors of its wealth. 

Woman, too, in ancient Crete, presided over the 
fOBipanies into which the population was divided. 
In the time of Xerxes (one of recent date as com* 
pared to the ages alluded to), the prejudice in favour 
of tiie Cretan women was so great, that Artemisia 
(who eould prove her Cretan descent from tlie rootlier^s 
side) was accepted as a leader in the army of Xerxes, 
and a member of his council. Her sagacious advice 
to the headlong prince might have saved him at 
Salamis, had he adopted it $ and it was in watching 
her efforts at the head of his fleet, that he exclaimed, 
^ The men liave this day behaved like women, and the 
women are behaving like men."* 

When the existence of Troy itself remains a mys- 
tery and a doubt, the tale of Cassandra, her genius 
and her fate, cannot be cited as a direct proof of the 
position of the Asiatic women in that city. Still, as 

* Hm fri fw t ci a ioctoty. lo eptttlitattd, tttll tonrivM on ih« 
cM0t ol Malabar, km tk% aitlitarj Inbta ol Naira, whara IIm tuertaaioa 
hliiai Um ftMala Uaa. la Um batUa al AaMja. fimcht by tK# Daka 
al WalUaftaa. ia ISOS, agalaat Um Marbattaa. a fnaala, Um bagaw 
al f aaiiiM foafbl with Um aaaaiy. at Uia baad al H^r cavalry :«-a 
aaawily. ia ibat ^aarttr al Uia giaba, pbata Uia aas ia »at» 
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a mere poetical conception, embodying an ancient 
tradition, it may be adopted as implying a prevalent 
opinion of wisdom and forethought in the sex, to 
which it assigns the divine honours of prophecy ; and 
as an impersonation of tlie female character, accord- 
ing to tlie notions imported into Greece by the Asiatic 
colonies, and recorded in the immortal poem of one of 
their earliest descendants. 

The records of Persia establish the fact tliat po* 
lygamy reigned unrestrained from its earliest times, 
except in the royal harems, where the kings* wives 
were limited in tlieir number, and enjoyed many 
of the high privileges which distinguish the Greek 
women of more modem ages. They were entrusted 
witli Iiigh prerogatives, assigned provinces for tlie ^ 
expences of their dress and the maintenance of their 
households; they were solemnly crowned witli the 
royal diadem, and draped with the purple robe, the 
insignia of royal power. They sat on tlie right hand 
of tlie king, in the presence of tlie representatives of 
prostrate nations; tlieir sons alone could ascend 
tlie throne of their fathers ; and at one epoch of their 
history they gave a royal rank to their sons, which the 
husbands of these powerful women had not assumed. • 
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Tbt immortal Mandaiw/ the mother of Cyrus, 
nay thus be considered as the foundress of the Per- 
sian dynasty ; and the Jewish Esther, raised to the 
tiirooe of Darinsi and permitted to exert a political 
iaflneooe, is eridence of the general conditioa of the 
foyal wiires of Persia, which miist have afforded a 
ptecedent for that elevation. The Greek writers as- 
cribe to the woman of various Eastern countries, at 
this period, prerogatives which would in vain be 
sought among the institutions of the same region in 
modem ttmes;^ and Herodotus observes that, *' among 
various nations of Africa, the rank of nobility de- 
scended in the female line, so that the children of a 
noble Lydian woman inherited the nobility of their 
mother's caste, even when the father was a plebeian 
or a slave.** 

But, amidst these dSbrii of the history of undated 
times, through which fragments of a legislation fa- 
vourable to woman's rights are most apparent, one 



* lUfodoUt MMTls that Um birtbrif lit aod glory of Cjnu cmi« 

tmm bb nolbor. aad thmt bit ikthmr wm % naa ol obwvrt birtb. 

TIm Bfliporwt 9i Ptnia, llk« iboM ol nodoni Twrkoy, art prob*biU4 

by Mibowitio 4iopomotioa froM bavUis l«t*^"Mt« vivos. PoU- 

I liiilroMOMia4ollMrcooMOArtMoifoo4«ojMtifyUatfrMli 

I si iwmliMtlii aoo Cbordis, VOL iiA« fofo IS. 

f M0NM9O9 vol. I« 
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mighty monument standi out in the institutions of 
E^pty a moral pyramid, raised to tlie honour of the 
sex by the most highly organized of races 1 

Egypt, that land where man was wisest,— Egypt^ 
from whose intellectual fires^ Greece and Rome bor- 
rowed tlie lights, by which worlds then unguessed 
at, and races then unknown, have since learned the 
laws of Nature and the pliilosophy of morals,— Egypt, 
from her remotest existence, assumed the female 
fonn, as the representative of a superintending Pro- 
vidence; and gave to Isis a homage, which the 
assigned co-partner of her divinity, Osiris, never 
received. 

The image of a young mother, with her child on 
her bosom, Isis, suckling the infant Horus, was to the 
initiated of the Egyptians a personification of Na« 
ture ; or rather, this worship offered to the '' queen 
of Heaven," the '* mother of the universe," of '* gods 
and men,"t was addressed to the great source of the 
imperishable elements, the essence of life itself ;{ a 

* Id th« Egyptian PiothaoD, Athor, N«ith, and laia, are placed in 
eqaality with Otiris, Amon, and Anubit. 

t Athor and Isis, the one to often named the " qaeen of HesTeft,**. 
the other the •* mother of the nniTerte.'* 

t If Neith be one of the forms of lait, aa the ioieriptioa oo her 

VOL. I. D 
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puFi Ihdniy At varianet with th« grots and tentual 
idolatiy of the people. After an interval of many 
thouMuid jeara, the sublime fragments of the Temple 
of Teotyra, as they rise, in their ruined magnificence, 
on the boundless borixm of tlie vast and dreary soli- 
tudes they glorify^ attest to this day the religious 
associations of the E^grptians with their reverence for 
motherhood -» a reverence with which the Israelites 
so often reproached their old taskmasters I 

The capitals of the columns of the Temple of Isis, 
rtall undefared, represent the bright countononce of 
a woman (four times repeated), wliich, irradiated with 
smiles, meets the eye, from whatever side it is gazed 
on ; and in tlie sculpture of its still beautiful Propy* 
loo are traced religious festivals and processions, in 
which women, all softness in their expression, with 
children at their bosoms, are the images nuMt fre- 
quently repeated.* 

It may have been from tlie exalted rank given to 

tMatmm at Sttia p r wm . tbc M«tt, \m antiqwity •ixl impArtancv. K«v« 
p wwtk h i •! Um hmA o# all tM Kodt 9i EcypC. m thr Brahromt pl«c«d 
BlMvaaM, Um IiidMa Vcbos, at Um hmA ti U»«tr thcolofy. 8m 
8t. ioteli TriTtla km l^ypt 

* TWi baaatihU Prop}lM ol tba TvMpla o# Tcstyrm U Um Porck 
U wkkk EnkM prakably alMa^* vImb 1m wprpaclmi Um •* 4arli 
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Isis in the Egyptian mythology, that tlie women of 
i that country attained that high consideration, which 
I opened the book of knowledge to their perusal, which 
gave them the privileges of citizens, which brought 
the graces of their minds and persons into the most 
intellectual circles of Memphis and Alexandria, and 

^ which, leaving Salic laws ''undreamed of in the 
philosophy" of the most philosophical, shared the 

V rites and duties and occupations of husbands and 
fathers with their wives and mothers. If tradition 
and history are to be credited, this pre$iiffe in favour 

p of female intellect gave to the female sovereigns of 

; Egypt a power which the male successors of tlie 
Pharaohs or the Ptolemies never enjoyed. 

But, though the sovereign power thus ascribed to the 
queens of Egypt (by Herodotus), over their people 
and their husbands, should be but a traditional ex* 
aggeration, and, though the gallantry of Egyptian 
lawgivers should never have gone to the extent of 
" obliging the husband to pledge himself that he 
would be obedient to his wife,''* still, the very ex* 
aggeration, (if it be one,) establishes the fact of the 

t * Diodonu Sieulat. 1, 127. 
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high inteUeetual qualities called forth in the Egyptian 
women, bj the wisdom of institutions^ which denied 
not to one half of the species tlie rights that God and 
nature had intended equally for both.* 

But E^Tpt (an ancient state when Israel was but a 

nomade population) finally submitted to the common 

lot of all things earthly, of empires as of man, 

and sunk under the touch of political and moral de- 

gradation. The Roman eagle fluttered over '' its 

cloud-capt towers and gorgeous palaces*'— over those 

time- honoured monuments, which still exist, en* 

shrining history in tangible forms, and bearing evi* 

dence to facts, which prejudice can no longer refute, or 

scepticism deny. One only Egyptian was then found, 

wlioee character and actions recalled something of the 

jvcorded grandeur of Sesostris, and the national pride 

of the Pharaohs. Tliis one was — a woman, of Greek 

descent, indeed, but of Egyptian parentage, birth, and 

associations. 

Egypt had already shared the fate of her ancient 
contemporary empires ; the tlirone of the Pharaohs 

* !■ VTid^ac* o# Um •ntial potitioo o# wommi in Efjpt, it !• 
•cmmly McciM/y to point oot ooo of tiM most wirkablo %mk 
■ p >go <i d ««fkt ol tbo prettot day ;**' Tho Mmumtw mi4 OmIssm sf 
tiM kmimk EgypliMM, bj air i.O. WiUiiMoa.** 
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liad received a new powen The oomiptioii of morals 
.4 and manners mtroduced by its Oreek masters, and 

I by the scourgmg tyranny of the Ptolemies, had 
'h ' dianged much of the national character, and dried up 

I those sources of sensibilityi which originated the an* 
dent religion of poetry and affection, and so long con- 

\ tributed to the intellectual temperament of the people. 
In this revolution, the highly*organized race of 
women, the descendants of the venerated mothers 
of the kings of Memphis, shared the common fate. 

; There were still, however, in the land of the Arsinoes ^ 
and Berenices, some great, if not many good women, 
who long continued influential over the public interests 
of Egypt, through their energies, their ambition, their 
pride, and tlieir patriotism. 

The successive Cleopatras, though sometimes branded 
by crimes, (but too coincident with the times, the 
men, and the circumstances, of a rapidly disorganiz- 

i ing community), exhibited powerful capadties, strong 

; abilities, and a firmness of purpose wanting to their 

^* * Tht first Artinoe wu the wift of Ptolemj Trypho, or* the 

effemtnata, who owed the little glory be woo, and the power he poe* 

^ eeteed, to her. She heeded hie armiee, governed the people, and, by her 

^ courage and her maooMiTrea, checked the progrees of Antiocbua, and 

j for a time saved Egypt. 
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and huahtndt, which, though often directed t 
evily still for a time preeeired the Dational unity an< 
the independence of their country. 

The finty and wont,* of these Cleopatras, was th< 

bold, bady ambitious rival of the beautiful Rodogune 

(the subject of a drama * as immortal as her wrongs) 

— the last and greatest of tlie Cleopatras was shi 

who closed the heroic history of her country with bei 

* own. The glory of Egypt, and tlie intellectual powen 

. '. of her womeUi sunk together in the tomb of Uu 

[' j daughter and successor of Ptolemy- A ululos. Accused, 

by the eulogists and parasites of her enemies, ol 
crimes most previilent in tlie age, and in the caste tu 
which she belongcMl, the halo of her patriotism still 
threw a redeeming light over the shadow of her faults, 
{ ' brightening, if it did not efface them. Cleopatra loved 

I Egypt better than the Cnsars loved Rome, and 

(; 1 Struggled to tlie last for the independence of her 

^ I country, as tliey had done against tlie liberty of theirs. 

} ^ Opposed to tlie most able and powerful men tiiat ever 

r ' 1 liwd, she finally conquered Uie world's conquerors, by 

• I' i tlie brilliant qualities of her mind, and the seductive 

i influence of her charms. She successively subdued 
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I Juliuff, enslaved Antony, and outwitted Augustus. 
When proclaimed the partner of the Iniperator of 
Rome, and when her statue was placed in the temple 

X of its gods, she only used her power over the hearts of 
" I " the world's great masters/' to save Egypt and to 
increase its dominions.* From a fugitive princess, 

':i wronged) friendless, dethroned, and hunted to the death 
by unnatural kindred, she made herself an independent 
sovereign queen, and raised the decaying capital of 
her kingdom to be the intellectual metropolis of the 
universe; a shrine to which the wise men of all 
nations brought their tributes. 

Never was Egypt so rich in wealth, power, and 
civilization, as under the reign of this last of its 
queens, who made knowledge the basis of national 
supremacy,-!- who reconstructed that precious library, 
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* Bj tho addition of Cyprat, Cilicia, Jade*. Mid Syria. 
i A wreck of the learning and accomplishment of the Egyptian 
women may ttill be traced, in the degraded caste of ** the Alm^," 
(literally the learned). ** These Alm6a (obsertei Meinen) ** receive 
no female into their number bat what has an agreeable ▼oico. poe* 
sesses some knowledge of rhetoric, and the mles of poetry, and a 
^ talent for extempore tersification. These Aim^s know by heart the 

X most beautifal elegies on the misfortunes of lovers, or the death of 

\ hemes, and by singing these compositions they melt even the obdurate 

Torks into tears.'*— >Meiners, vol. 1, p. 166. Two Arable tonga 
composed by the Alm^, and given by a recent Egyptian travallor,. 
Mr. St. John, are full of poetry and feeling : — «* My heart U ia tht 
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whidi mil b hb nwidnew had destroyed ; and who, 
when the traasuret of the Romaii empire, were made 
dieponbk at Knr will, (bjr the prodigality of the ena- 
moiued Antony) replied to his offers : — ** the trea* 
SQrss I want aro two hundred thousand rolumes from 
Peripmus, fiir my jibraiy of Alexandria**' 

Cleopatra encouraged^ sdenoe, loved tlie arts, culti* 
vated letters, and was irresistibly eloquent in seven 
difierent languages, all of which she spoke with the 
y** Y V^^7 ^ ^^ mother tongue ; and, although Lacan, 

« i the most pompous poet of the declining literature of 

.; Rome, reviles the cooqueress of the C«sars, and re- 

« ' > proaches her for tlie undue influence of charms which 

i i / placed his imperial patrons at her feet, still the ^'/tralu 

' : * t Srimmi^/* " the fury of Rome/' was the protectreu of 

Elgypt, which continued to hold on high its lotus- 

• crowned crest, so long as Cleopatra lived. Her king- 

. • ■ .■ 

dom sunk not to the degradation of a Ronum province, 

^ until the voluntary and heroic death of its champion 

I * * queen disappdnted the ostentatious hopes of Augustus, 

y. \ ( and deprived tlie land oftlie wisest, of the RK)st patriotic 

^ 1 ^tiMt," It fMtiMUrij bfMtiCol. — •• Osmm EITtwii.** (My« Mr. St. 

I* . ^ JpteX "* mhm IrMtltttd for m« thtM terapt oC poetry, coaptrvd the 
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of her sovereigns, and the last of her great intellectual , 
illustrations'. 

TIm)ughout the whole fragmentary history of the 
earliest peopled regions of the earth, this one great 
dogma is mystically attested, and made* darkly visible, 
that at some period of the doubtful past the spiritual 
nature of woman struggled against tho physical supe* 
riority of man I (an unequal contest, and always most 
unequal, where brute force was most powerful, and 
ignorance most dense) ; — that her penalties were 
grievous, and that her claims, or her disobedience, 
were fatal to her happiness, and ruinous to her. 
liberty I 

Such is thq moral of the proftme story of Oriental 
antiquity. But there is a history antecedent to all 
other written records of human actions extant, an 
authentic transcript of the humain mind in the earliest 
stages of society, which authoritatively establishes the 
accredited dogma of tlie East, by a moQt important 
illustration. This record, in giving the history of a 
single family, ^a history in its influence upon the 
opinions and interests of the species, Uie most marked 
and miraculous ever known), redeems the fault of the 
first created woman so awfully punished, by assigning 

1)6 
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to YmtmBL thtt gratt ipiritiail mwrimij which made 
woflMn m nibliiiie agent in the redemplioo of maD- 

kind. To thii fiKt, Knptural atoty bean eridence 
fiom tha fnt to tha kat of ita anapirad pagaa and to 
thaaa pagea a rafawuca, vavaraotial but truth-aadung, 
aaajy il aa hopad, ba addiaaaad, withoat inciinriiig the 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Wonieii of the Hebrew*— under the Patriareht; 



Thb Mosaic history of the creation assigns to the 
East the first scene of human existencoi and places 
the first pairi created in perfect equality, in a Paradise, 
which 

*' of Qod the ganJen was, 
** Bj him in the Eeet of Eden planted." 

*' For God created man in his own image, male and 
female created he them,'' ** to be a mate and a help 
to each other.** — To the male, to Adam/ it appears, 
was assigned a first task of corporeal performance ; for 
*' he was put into the garden to dress and keep it"* 
To the female. Eve, was permitted the first exercise 

* Adam, in the Hebrew— Red Earth, — Ete— Life. Bat the 
Rererend Dr. Conyen Middleton, in hit allesorieai ezpUnatioM of 
the ftr»t chapteri of Oenetit, repreeenta Adam to be the Mind, 
Efe the Sentet, and the Serpent Pleaenre or Paaaion. Boo Dr. 
Middietoo*t LetUn to Dr. Wat«rland, ?oL 2. p. 149. 
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of mind, in the call nuule on her intellect, !>] 
one who (whether considered m a ** fidlen spirit, 
feoond only to the first," or as a ^ creature more 
subtle than any beast of the field, which the Lord 
had made,'*)* sought to influence human action hy 
inteUeetual means, though for evil purposes. The 
sdection of the fismale for the experiment of a super- 
human sophistry, indicated on her part a difficulty, 
rather than a facility to be won over ; and tlie reward 
«iAsred, for risking the awful penalty of death " by 
disobedience/' was no less than that " she should be 
as are the Gods, knowing good from evil !** Tlie 
woman, (" seeing that the tree was to be desired, to 
make one wise,) took Uie fruit accordingly thereof and 



did 



»f 



y 



The man only followed the example of the woman : 
and ^ the woman thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat/* was the weak and re* 
proachful answer of Adam to the interrogation of his 



•• tmbtW,** is H«br«w, it taid to4««ioU HMUplMnmlly 
^mtkmmt oC HUad. 4menmimmUt% MfMsty. (8«« Bochart d« mt* 
prnMrn^mfMrnn^f, S41.>— AidiMahof TiMoCaoa *• — p poiw tka 8atoA. 
BQMtes, mmmmtd thm form oC a briflu* glonoM. and 
oC tiMl kind mhkk km 8criftw« to mIM 8«mfli. 
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Creator.* The crime was commoni but the motive 
was peculiar to the woman. 

The penalty » too, of disobedience to both was death ; 
but a sublime and prophetic distinction was made in 
favour of the future '^ mother of all living/' of whom 
was to proceed one who should *^ swallow up death in 
victory," &c. f 

The temporal punishments inflicted on Eve were 
marked by an intellectual pre-eminence in suffering 
—-Adam's, by personal degradation: to Adam was 
assigned the task of physical labour ; ^ in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 
the ground from whence thou wert taken; for out 
of it was thou taken, for dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return/'^ A humiliating voca- 
tion—a humiliating reminiscence, both spared as de- 
nunciations to Eve. Her retribution, on the contrary, 
was founded on the affections and on the mind—* 

* In the Mrij part of the fifteenth centary, the qnettioo wtt 
tUrted among controTenUlUu, ** qnl, d'Adam on d*E?e, atait pecfa4 
le pliM gri^vemeot, en mangeant da fruit dcfendu.** A learowl 
Venetian, Laigi Foacali, madea tehement defence for Adam ; and thf 
equallj learned and infinitely more witty leotta Nogarola, of Varons, 
(a profound theologian, eayt her biographer, the friend and'oor^ 
respondent of Cardinal Beasanion,) and mott of the great churehmMi 
of that age, undertook the defence of Eto.— See Vita dlibUa No- 
garola.— She died in 1468. 

t leaiah. \ Qeneais. 
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;1 ** sorrow," that wm to be " multiplied," and " pain/* 

y' (corporeal indeed in the first instance,) but connected 

^- with grief and anxietiea still mora harasnng. H«r 

:'. desire, also, was decreed to be " to her husband," (that 

< '.'. derotedness, the attribute of her peculiar and finer or- 

: 'J' ganization) ; and her " submission" to hu " rule " 

'j was the penalty of her sensibility, no leu than the 

ttdien of physical inferiority. 

In this sacred history of tlie origin of the species,* 

'< , whether viewed tlimugh the interpretations of faith, or 

the glosses of philosophy — as a literal fact, or a pro- 

, phetic parable— as a tradition beyond all cotemporary 

record, or as an image of tlie astronomical aspect of 

the heav<!ni-f- — tlicre is a strict accordance with the 

■ Tlw polMiiie itopuUBta d( all timr* hkT* tilM •oIbIm* in itki- 
catunf the imporlint ifuwioo. " whcihtr th* Mumk raUbonol tM 
(4JI of man be * figntdiic rrprtMo'tlxw. or in kuihcntic toil liUrkl 
kimtarj."—Rn DiiHrtalwn on Ih* Fall by the Retcraod J. HoUaa. 
DoclM Ueildc* coaiKlFr* liiii paiuga ol lh< Bitilg u k Ber» ^icwlml 
■jlhna. hiilorirall; ulifitnl (otha inltllKi of a tuil*. unphilna^ml 
paapla.— S« Dr. Gnlilea' Crrlnl Konark*. Le. p. 31. 

aa a phitoHiphical nj thoa ctinnrning iha ari||ia of Iha hunaa >M*. 
awi Um caatea of moraJaail phjaml r'i\ bj a hntot ferai(B vnUn; 
■Boai oihtn lif Etauif, KanI, Sihcll.n(,anJ L««*,ii(. 

t H.M OiJn IB primia Ecdn>a Cbiiilun* amulia qu<bM *isll 
C*I*M, •* apsd Judso* (baa aoU Chriato* BMaa, «qaMrw !»• 
urpiiln i liutt aarnliunia ktoaaxa ractMiM*.— Tb« Ha*. DecSar 
m rh.laa«|>hia. 
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great dogma of the East, that woman was a creatiure 
of high intellectual aspirations : and every subsequent 

i| epoch in sacred history produces evidences of her 
spiritual agency and mental energieSf in carrying on 
the great moral economy of the Creation, 

'\ In the course of 2,000 years, which, according to 

the Mosaic history, filled up the interval to the Flood, 
it is said of man '' that his lieart was only evil con* 
tinually,'* and tliat it even ** repented the Lord that 
he had made him.'' In this corruption the women 
must have shared with their masters, as subordinate 
to their discipline ; and it is recorded of them, seem- 
ingly as a reproach, that *' the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men, that they were fair, and they took . 
them wives of all they chose/' 

From the awful epoch of the Deluge, the sa* 
cred historian concentrates the history of mankind, 
in that of a single race or family ; and Abraham, 
blessed by the divine promise made him from the 

« 

^ mouth of the Creator himself, became the founder 
*' of a great nation,*' whose religion and whose laws, 
though instituted (according to Moses) for a particular 

% people, have spread their influence over the known ' 
world, to the present day. 
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]' Thus far holy writ^ Uie uncloeed book of reference 

ef oountlete generationi ; but profane Iiistory, likewise, 
attests that, while the religious harmony, or the indiffer- 
ence, of the antique world, indeed, the most hostile 

y ; &' natioiis to embrace or respect each other's particular 

^ ' :>' mode of worship, marking Uieir toleration at the ex* 

pense of their seal, tliere existed a people, who, 

t** J,: though standing apart from tlie rest of mankind, 

"^ asserted themselves to be the elect of heaven, -^ the 

heirs of a covenant made to their fathers by tlie Most 

i; -^ High himself, «• the exclusive professors of one true 

and pure dogma, tlie unity of tiie Deity. These were 
the Hebrews, l8raelit«?s, or Jews. 

Pliilosophically considered, this people present a 
splendid instance of the unchangeable physiology of 
isolated races. Historically viewed, tliey are, in 
fact, among the most ancient, as they are the earliest 

recorded of all the Asiatic tribes ) ha\-ing been traced 
by human learning into tlie night of time, as a dibris 
ut that one original and sublime sect, i\\e worshippers 
of the Sun. By their own inspired historians, the 
Hebrews are recorded as descended from Abraham, * 

* ** TIm Patmrth Abr«kMi.oo iMOiiif froM iKt a«t km vktali hm 
Im4 b«ra ceaftMd bf kit Uihtr, It Mid to havt mAoni Um pbisl 
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who. under the influence of a Divine command, left 

" his country," "* Ur, of the Chaldees/'* and " his 

kindred,'* and '* his Other's house/* and went forth, 

in faith, to found that '* great nation*' which was to 

** make his name great for ever,'* *^ for in him was 

; to be blessed all tlie families of the eartli/'f 

^ From this first emigration out of ^* the land of their 

; nativity/' the Father of the Faitliful, his family, and 

his descendants, were ^destined to a precarious exis* 

tence, wliich forms the interest and excitement of 

their history. Professing a pwre theism, opposed to 

■' 'the more tangible worship of other nations, they clung 

to it with that good faith and bad policy which have 

ever prevented their amalgamation with the various 

populations with which they have had intercourse. 

These primeval conservatives, whose impressionable 

temperaments (humanly speaking) so greatly aided 

the accomplishment of tlieir own miraculous story, 

ft 

V from the first striking of their tents in Chaldea, to 

their settlement in Palestine, (whether as wanderers 

r in perilous deserts, sojourners in hostile regions, cap* 

>^ tives in powerful states, or, as a small, though warlikei, 

community, dropt in the midst of mighty empires,) 

* The region of Firt. f 
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ymt tndebled for their preservatioD, and for their 
iadepeiideiiee^ to the escduiive knowledge and spiritual 
faiflnentfl of the nrieetbood. 

This prieetbood, acaste apart,* asserted for them* 
sdfes an immediate oommunion with the Most High, 
and applied tu the grsat purposes of their holy calling 
ail the higher exateroents of which the nature of man 
b susceptible : thejbft no hidden source of intellectual 
power untouched, they commanded all the springs by 
which society is moved or fettered, and tliey usurped 
all endowments wliicli raise man above Iiis fellows. 
Priests^ prophets, poets, legislators, warriors, and 
historians, presiding over tlie past, the present, and 
the future, they still accepteil into their sublime 
mission the aid and agency of woman i 

Through every marking era of Jewish story, iu 
times of the deepest exigency, or direst danger, 
whether under the pressure of physical want, in 
popular struggles, or national despondency, the spi* 
ritual agency, the moral dexterity, the pertinaoeous 
seal, the quick perception, and poetical forvour of 
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* the Hebrew wumen were employed for the governinent 
or Bolvation of their people. Named by God " the 
builders of the house of Israel," marked by divine 
authority as " the mothers of nations," as priestesses, 
prophetesses, rulers, cliampions, stateswomen, or po- 
tentates, tlioy were always associated witli tliat great 
tlieocracy. which, whatever was the form of the 
Hebrew govenunent, republican, aristocratic, or mo- 
narchical, was ever its spirit and its essence ; till the 
dispersion of the wondrous people released them from 
all control, save tliat of opinion, and tlis laws of the 
nations among which they sought an asylum. 

Tlie domestic state of the Hebrew women under the 
Patriarchs (like that of tlie Arabs and other nomade 
tribes of all times) was one of perfect servitude. The - 
superiority on the part of tlie men was supreme^ 
Bud was only occasionally and temporarily repealed, 
under such exigencies as rendered the intellectual 
agency of the woman an expediency and a resource. 
Polygamy, though not a patriarchal institute, bood 
became a customary indulgence, depending on , the 
means of supporting itt and it embittered, as it 
eventually degnded^ the social condition of the sex, 
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while it callod finth tiw aubtlety and inultipli«l th« 

devicM of th« female mind. 

In the nanatiTe of Abraham*! fint emigratitMi 

" Muthward fran Horan in the detart," and hii 

joimejr through Canaan, it ia aaid that ** he took 
'' i '/■• Saimh, hii wife, witli him ;" and when famine obliged 

i., li\ him to leave hii mounUun liold " in Bethel," where, 

}-. r^i in dinctiug liii steps to more fertile regions, he had 

, .1 " pitched his tent, and raised his altar to tlie Lord," 

<•,•'. he k>oked to Sarah, under Providence, as liis sole re* 

if source. The graphic tmits of Uie submissive position 

; f. of woman, and of tlie consideration in which her per- 

V Bonal antl intellectual powers wci« lieM by lier master, 

•• ; come abundantly forth through Uie whole of tills beau* 

■_' , - tiful narration. 

.> ' Abraham, at Uie Iieod of his famished tribe, " fur 

I ' ■ the famine was grievous in tite land," went down into 

, . \ ^STP^ (whose sovereigns liod long established a regular 

government) . Pharaoh, the reigning king, was at the 
t. *' head of a settled nation, which claimed an antiquity 

V^ ' of many thousand years beyond the Moeaic data, but 

f . wliicb bad frequently suffered from the imtptioiu of 

the Shepherds. These were Nomadic tribe* from the 
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Eott, which had thrown down the temples of the 
^yptianB, and carried their women and children into 
captivity} so tliat the advance into their territories, 
even of bo small a tribe as that of which Abraham 
was the pastoral chief, rendered the enterpriie of the 
Father of the Faitliful one of considerable doubt and 
danger.* 

It may then have been on his first approach to the 
valley of the Nile, or within his first view of the tovrors 
of Memphis (raised, according to i^yptian record, by 
Menes, the fint mortal king who reigned in their 
country), tliat Abraliam, struck with the peril that 
awaited him, " turned unto Sarah his wife," and in- 
voked her aid by ell tliat could flatter the woman, or 
influence the wife, " that it might be well with him 
for her sake, and that his soul should live because of 
her." 

The events which followed his entrance into Egypt 
justified the confidence Abraham had placed in the 
influence of Sarah's beauty and discretion. He was 
received and cherished " for her sake" by the Egyp- 

* TIm r«Ta(w commltud to Eg]rptbyUi«FMtonltribMr«iidai«d 
" amj ifatphMtl kd kbonlBMion ooU Um ^jpUMM."— 0«om(», 
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fair.** The report of her beauty spread, till *' the 
i. ! princes of Pharaoh's house saw her, and commended 

her to the king/' She was even taken into the 
royal dwelling, and her supposed brother was en- 
i ^ j'« dowed with great pastoral property ** for her sake ;*' 

• ' j. . for he had given him '* sheep, and oxen, and he asses, 
f •-• 

> '1. * And men servants, and maid servants, and she asses, 

' . . and camels,** and finally he became '* very rich in gold 

and in silver.'* The infatuation of the enamoured 
Pharaoh went even to the making Sarah his wife, an 
honour which attests her virtue, no less than ttie power 
of her personal attractions. The discover}- of the re- 

1 f lation in which she stood to Abraham cauwii their 

, expulsion from I^pt ; but Pharaoh sent them away 
so richly enduwi>d in worldly wealth, that Abraham 

• and his nephew I^t, on their return to B<*thel, were 
■ : obliged to wparate their families and tlteir people : 

thm '* land was no longer able to bear tliem/' ** for 
S • -'' tlieir substance was great, so tliat they could not dwell 

^\ . together/*^ 

f- The first influx of wealth, therefore, which founded 

! ' the temporal greatness of the house of Israel, and 

• Ommm. CiMp. U. IM. Ckap. Sl. 
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[ % which 80 80on after enabled Abraham to join in '' the 
:^ battles of kings,^ to make compacts with powerful 
princes, and to be considered himself as ** a mighty 
f prince/** originated, under the special permission of 

4, 

divine providence, in the influence produced by the 
personal merits and mental qualities of a woman. 
Although the beauty and discretion of Sarah were thus 
used only as instrumentSi yet was her instrumentality 
itself a distinction in favour of her sex. 

Again, in Abraham's ** journey towards the south 
countries,*^ Sarah came to his assistance, when 
" Abimelech, king of Gerar, saw, loved, and took *• 
her. " In the integrity of my heart and the inno* 
cency of my hands have I done this,^' said ' the king, 
on delivering back Sarah, pure and undefiled, to 
him whom he had believed to be her brother j and 
Abraham's narrative of himself, and his motives of 
conduct to his wife on this occasion, in his answer to 
the reproaches of Abimelech, prove the importance 
he attached to his wife's concessions to his wish. 
" It came to pass," hi^ says, " when God caused me 
to wander from my father's house, that I said unto 
her (Sarah), this is thy kindness which thou shalt 

* QenMis, Chap. It. 
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AfKW to Bw ; at evoy plaoe whither we ihaD come^ 
my qI ne^ he is my brother.^ The effect of Sarah's 
infliiflif OQ the king of Gerar, as on the king of 
^gyptywasan aooessaoo of wealth to her husband and 
her tribe | and it eventually produced that covenant 
be t we en the ^ wanderer from his Other's house '' and 
the powerfiil king of Gerar, so influential on the 
fiiturs ibftunes and temporal consequence of her im- 
mediate posterity.^ 

Sarahf however, whoee '* desire was to her husband,*' 
whoee devotion was always resorted to in all perilous 
exigencies, still returned, from the palaces of kings 
to her own domestic tent, Uie submissive wife and 
arduous servant. Not till el>e beheld her handmaid, 
the Egyptian bondwoman Hagar, preferred to that 
beauty which had placed more than one sovereign 
at her feet, not till she saw her own son, '' e%'en 
Isaac,*' mocked by tlie son of the concubine, by Isb- 
mael, wh9 was abcnit to usurp his inheritance through 

* ** 14. And Abi»cl#di took tbcep, aod oieo, and a«fi •ervmoU. 
Mi4 fiO^PB torranU. %a4 grnvt tbom ODto AbrmhAm. hod rwtorc<d 
km B^nh bM wdmr ** 16. And AbiHMlwh mm! : BrboM. aij l*ad 
M Mtr* th«« : dwiril wlMTt it pl«M«Ui tbM ** "IS AodtiDtoSAfmh 
Im Mad : B<>w>d I kat t giYtn thy brotbtr t Ibwuaad p w c — ot tilvtr : 
biMd Im » 10 thm t fovonof ol tiM oyoo oolo oil tiMt art villi Umo. 
oed villi oil oUmt. Urao Uo woo rofrrrod.**— OoMoit. Ckof. as. 
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m 

tlie partiality of Abraham, did her long-stifled sense 
of wrongs find vent (for the wrongs of Sarah, how- 
ever necessitated or predestined by an inscrutable 
providence, were still wrongs in the natural justice of 
I things) in that beautiiul and bitter outburst of mdig- 
nant feeling, with which she reproaches Abraham, and 
protects the rights of her child. " My wrong be 
upon thee 1" ** The Lord judge between thee and 
J me r* were proofs that she felt injuries, for which her 
{ physical inferiority left her no redress. The Lord, 
however, did judge between them, and pronounced in 
favour of Sarah ! '* For God said unto Abraham : 
In all that Sarah hath said to thee hearken unto her, 
for in Isaac shall thy seed be called.'' 

The high approbation of the wisdom and forethought^ 
of Sarah, thus expressed, was accompanied by other 
distinctions, equally glorious. The patronymic name of 
tlie mother of Isaac was changed into one of temporal 
power, as became the foundress of her people's tem* 
poral prosperity : ** For not Sarai, but Sarah shall 
her name be" (said the Lord) ; ^* I will bless her ; 
She shall be the mother of nations, for kings shall be 
of her." With this divine testimony in favour of her 
unquestioned motherhood of races, with this glorious 
VOL. I. ' E ' 
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pw pht cy in &?oiir of ber line, eootecratiDg ber life 
tnd •ctioosi Sarih, full of jmn uid of honour, de« 
■ended info the eepulchre purcliMed for her bj 
Ahfihem el eo greet n price ('' with the treee that 
were in the field, end the borden round ebout'*), 
which beceme b efter-tamee the liie of n greet 
• city.* 

Ahrahem merried n eecond wife, bj whom he had 
■onf ; but it was not to the children <d Kiturah that 
the Divine promise was made, nor to his first bom 
bjr Hagar, nor to " the sons of the concubines which 
Abraham had, and whom he sent away with gifts" — 
all equally his sons, (and his inheritors,— for among the 
Hebrews there was no law (^primogeniture). It was 
to the fruit of Sarah*s womb, to the nursling of Sarah's 
boeom, to Isaac that the promise was made I To 
Ishmaelf indeed, was promised a descent of twelve 
princes } ** but" (said the Lord) " my covenant will 
I establish with Isaac, which Sarah shall bear unto 
thee.'^t 

The reverential eorrow with which Abraham hovered 
round the remains ol Sarah, and the sumptuous mau* 
eoleum in which he entombed her, are further proofii 

Cbs^ sftia. f IM. CUp. ttf . 
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of her worth and her importance ; while Isaac't grief 
for hi* mother it beautifully alluded to by the re* 
I corded &ct» that it wo* not until he had become the 

hiubud of the &3t Rebekah, that Itaao waa com- 
forted for hia mother's death.* The cliaracter, con- 
duct, and influence of thii extraordinary woman upon 
the future destinies of her people, have occupied the 
piety, the learning, and the controversial spirit of 
aucceesi¥e ages, down to a recent period. 

The beautiful and pastoral story of Rebekah, full of 
giRphtc details of the domestic life of tlie Hebrew 
women, teems with fresh illustrations of their indi< 
vidual influence, their subtle contrirances, and of the . 
■odol inequality inflicted on them, which originated 
their deep-felt wrongs. 

Id maiden servitude^ and in the bloom of her 
beautiAil youtii, Bebekah is first presented as coming 
fi)rth among the daughters of the men of the city, 
"with bar |»bsher on her shoulder," meekly admiois- 
taring to the thirs^ demand of Abraham's servant, 

• G«wdB, Chap. «i». 

t Sw th* eoatnnnU wriUngi aa th* ehanctn tod coodact of 

Buahmnd AhBhWt fron Ori|n, to th* Aoputin monk, Umnt, ia> 

dadidg Jes^Bi, St. AhWom, St. ChrjKwton. tH. AaputiB*, 

St. VMsv, CsMa, Its. 
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mod when ih8 had ^ done giving him drink/' " draw- 
ing water for his eamels also/* In the moral develop- 
ment of her matron maturity, an4 under her motherly 
and not unfounded partialitiet, the subsequently, be- 
eooMS the heroine of a stirring drama, full of energy 
and importance. 

Bebduh was the chosen object of a glorious pro- 
phecy, and the agent, like her august mother-in-law, 
of the Divine Will. In a temporal point of view, she is 
aleo to be considered as the secondary cause of power 
•*• I ^ to her husband and her family. Rebekah gained 

'i favour in the eyes of tlie king of the Philistines, (as 

^ Sarah had done with the king of Egypt) to whose 
territories Isaac had deemed it expedient to resort 
v% (during a second famine). Isaac availed himself of 

■ I the example of his father ; but, the king, discovering 

; J that Rebekah was his wife, charged liis people, say* 

) ing ;— '' He that toucheth this man or his wife, shall 

^j surely be put to deatli.*' Isaac thus protected, 

''waxed great, and went forward," *'for he had 
I ^ p osses si o ns of flocks, and possessions of herds, and 

great store of servants, and that which he sowed re- 
l J turned ten fold,*' and *^ when be removed to the valley 

!] } of Gerar, he was visited by the king and the chief cap- 
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tain of his army, and he was sufficiently powerful to 
enter into a covenant of alliance with Abimelech him- 
self. 

Rebekahf too, was honoured beyond all human dis* 
tinctions, by having been divinely pronounced to be the 
predestined mother ** of two nations/* whose founders 
"struggled in her womb/* Yet, thus spiritually 
elevated, she was, humanly speaking, not the less 
wretched. Her partiality for her younger and superior 
son, who was. predicted to be such by God himself, * 
originated those devices which perilled the lives of both, 
and extorted from the depths of her heart those pathetic 
exclamations :— ** Why shall I be deprived also of you 
both/' *' I am weary of my life 1" Still in the end, she 
was the cause of the fulfilment of the prophecy, and_ 
^' secured to Jacob the blessing of Abraham to him 
and to his seed with him/* 

That the unhappy Rebekah, however, fell a victim 
to the morbid affections of maternity, and the per- 
verted activity of her deviceful mind, may be inferred 
from the fact of the mysterious obscurity which hung 
upon her death and burial, — the more remarkable as 
the death and burial of her old Syrian nurse Deborah| 

* Gcoatis, Chap, xx? . 
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iriw oo ber Imlal day had aceooipuued ber firom bar 
&ther'i hooM, u rcoiiImI with graphic detail.* 
. It ^pean, then, that both Sarab and Rebdiah 
wan daaply iatarastodf and energetically actin in for- 
wanlii^ the ordinance! of the all-ruling will, in 
frf«w of tbeir mu Inoc and Jacob} and they had 
both to combat and evade the paanoni and pre- 
dilectiaiii <^ their huabandi, which bad hurried 
Abraham and lunc into preference for lunael and 
Bwu, in contradiction of the divine promiMt.-|- 

The changing of Jacob's oiuna to Ismel.t (for ai a 
prince bad he power "with Qod and with men)" 

• •• Bat Dttaonh. iUbM«>'i anna, dwd, Md ik* wu borM ba- 
•Mk Allaa B«iwih.DDd(ru«k.tli« 'mktfWMpiac.'- Ths 
bariki g( tiM MM of E««M u Mnilwl; rfnmlMd kf Vtifil. 

t '■ Fw tiM Lofd'i portion » hi* pcopU, Jk»b i* tbo tot of U« !■• 
>wiHnr» i~ " H* faund Lib In th« dncrt l*ad, tnA la tbo wmMtm 
twwUog viMonirM. Ho lad him «boal. He iBolraetad hiM T H« kapt 
k)B aa tka appla of kia ofa." " A* an aa<la xirralh ap kar aaat, 
■aturatk o*ar bar jmang, (prtariaih abroad hrr olBfi. Ukatk tka*. 
kaaratk lfca« aa har wiaga, K (ba Lor4 alana dH I«a4 kia.Md tka(« 
■FM ao iMBfa bca miA hia." — Outtannamj, chap, (iill., *a>B* 
•. 10. U. IS- Ib tbia paaMfa. tba aMMt poMinl a>d labltM, dw 
-[—■-' lataraaaUoa af iba Dat/ la h>«w of Jacob ta tka JaitHc 
tM> a( tba Madact a( Rababab r It •> rvaarhaUa. tbat wb«« tlw 
waaaa ol tba Palnarrba bad baioMa aabqaitj ta tka Java, ihif 
wwa atUl rrfartW te aa Iba faaadrawaat "tka bMaaillMMl.' 

I 0«Na<t; Cha^ ■■•W. Toft* 11, It. li. 
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justified the conduct of his motheri and fulfilled the 
prediction which preceded his birth. 

The increasing wealth of the Hebrews, under the 
patriarchal government of Israel, which forwarded its 
temporal power, was, however, morally counteracted 
in its influence by Polygamy,^ the &tal tendency of 
which was soon discovered in the domestic misery 
distracting the family, and embittering the days 
A of the fondest and best, as he was the most unfor- 
^ tunate of fathers. The jealousies of the sisters 
Rachael and Leah for supremacy in tlieir husband^s 
afTections, and the contentions of tlie sons of Bilhah, 
of Zilpah, produced those dark divisions, which 
finally ended in the expulsion of Joseph. This event, 
though it seated the great grandson of Sarah near the 
throne of the Pharaohs, eventually caused the future 
slavery, during four centuries, of the tribes of Israel, 
with all the struggles and crimes that ensued* It was 
Polygamy, also, that relaxed the spiritual faith of the 
Israelites, it was tlie women of strange tribes^ and the 






* * Eaaa h«d thre« wives and fire iOQs, Jacob foar wives and 

> twelve sons. •* If thou shalt afflict my daoghUrs,** (sa/s Laban tn 

his paternal wisdom, whea parting with Jacob) ** or if thoa shall 

.| Uke other wives besides m/ daughters, no man is with as ; sea God is 

witness between thee and mt.**— <?iN«iii, Chap. xiii. 
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danoimlixing offspring of such ties^ that aided mainly 
to tubftitttto a tupentitious devotion to idols, for the 
pure thetsm and simple worship of their fathers.^ 

These many wives of one husband, these nu* 
metoiis servants of one master, these slaves to sel* 
fish and to sensual passions, these victims of uneasy 
sensations, became the future mothers of those ill- 
offganiied, stubborn, and dogged generations,t which, 
in spite of their prophets and their legislators, 
drew down the reprobation of the ** God of Abra- 
ham and of Isaac.'* *' How long will these people 
provoke me, and how long will it be ere they believe 
me, for all the signs I liave shown among them/'| 

Throughout the remainder of tlieir eventful history, 
the Israelites, indeid, appear perpetually relapsing 

* Afl*r tiM trtAchery of tb« broChtn ot tb« bMOtifol aod onfortv- 
■At* Diaali. and th« a«rder of her betrothed hoeband. the devoted 
SelMai, ** «ho««e more konoarmble then all the hooee ol hie ftther.** 
Je«ib, la §mr and dietroet ol the oondoct of hie eont and of its e oaii 
^eacee, wee oblined to remove from CaAeaa to Bethel. Amociftt the 
rrimee ol hie eooe, the fovAdere of the fot«re tribee of lareel. Je«ib 
■innH them of MoUtry. end commende them to ** p«t ewey tho 
etrmafo gode thet were among them, end be cleen, end cheafo their 
talmeirte.'*— TM Chop. ttW. 
f JeeephM, la detailiof tho enormoae wealth ol Jacob, apeaht ol 
happiaem hi the etcellent ^aalitiee ol hie 
•re dao oaly lo Bonjamia and Joaeph. 
} Nambera It. 
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into rebellion agaiiut the visible majesl; of their 
Creator; refuung faith to the evident of their owo 
■enset; ready, under every temptation of discootent or 
of novelty, to desert for the idoU of other nationi, or 
even for their own crestione, the sanctuary of Jehovah. 
It was tliuB the violated law of nature reacted in vir- 
tue of itB own wisdom, and that the injustice committed 
by the BeUishnees of the master was avenged in its re- 
sults by the wrongs and the consequent perversion 
of his servant. 

The twelve sons which Jacob had by his four wives 
seem respectively to have partaken of the idiosyncrary 
of their different mothers. Reuben, the eldest child 
of the meek and submissive, but unloved Leah, and 
Joseph and Benjamin, the offspring of the beautiful ' 
and too well beloved Rachoel, seem alone to have 
been worthy of the house from which they sprung. 

The envious brothers, who hated Joseph for his 
virtue, who meditated his murder, sold him to slavery, 
nearly broke tlieir father's heart by the tale of hit 
destruction, and presented to his wretched mother'* 
eyes the afflicting image of a fragment of his dress 
steeped in his blood, were such sons and such brothers, 
as Oriental despotism produces down to the present 
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diy^Hirhen woman it itiU the lenrant, man the mas* 
tari and wbfU9 poljgamy it the ruling institute of 
the land. 

Tha child of Jaeob*a first deep and legitimate love, 
the son of the wife of his choioet the well bom ofipring 
of a well organised mother, rose superior to the terri- 
Us destiny prepared tor him bj fraternal jealousies 
and family disseniioni i and the betrayed and per se 
Cttted Joeeph finally attained to the highest rank and 
consideration, in tlie most ciTilized nation of the earth, 
in that nation which was to enlighten future ages.^ 

The most precious reward for his senrices^ which 
the all-fbrgiving Joseph could obtain from Pharaoh, 
was a grant of the frontier province of Goshen to his 
iatlier and brethren. The settlement of the Hebrews 
in E^grpt, however fiivourable to their interests in the 
first instence, terminated in their slavery, not, per- 
haps^ unprovoked by that peculiarity of their consti- 
tutional characters, which ** hardened their hearte and 
stiflfened their necks " tliroughout the whole of their 



* TIm RakbteicAl wnMra mtrt UmI AbrmkAsi. la rttoni for iIm 
wmUk iMtpi^M Umm, for fUrah't mk% bj iIm EfyptiM luaf, 
tMmM Um EgjrCJMM antbM«Cic aad Mtrolofj, '* whtdk {mf io- 
!)• UiM caMMf tmm 
toUMOfwka.** 
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miraculoua story, and rendered them a commuDi^ 

always difficult to atm and imponible to rule, whom 

" No Idng conld (orvm, wImm* n« Ood cooM plMU*.*** 

* Tha ilaT«7 of th« luuILM •Mini to h«T« urlMn oat of o»c of 
thaw ravalntioa*, which brought to tb* throiM of Egjpt ft lon^n 
king. Th* kinB, "which know Dot JoMph," could hftrdljr kaic 
bMn o( the lUM bo«M with tbo Pbftrtoh, who MUblWMd Ui ptopli 
iaOoahca. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TIm Wmms of Um Htbrtwt — Und«r tht E^cyp^" Captitity -> At 
tiM Esodot — > In th« DMtrt nl 8h«r. Minam — Th« Daof bUrt ol 
.''^' A X«l«pMw4— TIm InhtriUoc* of DooKhtors oroong th« Hobrtvt. 

^* II PmovB to murmur, slow to reform, turbulent, and 

prolific, the Israelites, increasing in numbers and in 
wealth, became, in the eyes of the Egyptians, a nu- 
cleus of sedition and an example of discontent. ^ The 
children of Israel were fruitful, and increased abun- 
dantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceedingly strong ; 
and Uie king said they are more and mightier than 
we I so let us deal wisely, lest tliey multiply, and that 
it come to pass when there falleth out a war, tbey join 
our enemies and fight against us. Therefore they 
lUd set over them taskmasters, and afflicted Uiem with 
their burthens ; but the more tiiey afflicted them Uie 
more they grew,*^ 

The ooosequenoesofthis false policy b the Egyptian 
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government led ereDtoally to the exodus of the lanel- 
ites from Egypt, to their forty yean' wandering in the ' 
deaart, and to their final conquest and wttlement in 
the land of Canaan I 

That the descendants of Jacob benefited largely by 
thar sojourn in Egypt, that they borrowed from its 
superior dvilization many arts of luxury and refine* 
ment, many implements of agriculture, and o£ civil 
life, together with far juster ideas of commerce than 
they entertained in the days of the PatriorchB, may be 
inferred from the details of scripture, and from the 
evidences of corresponding discoveries, which sdence 
and enterprize are daily making in the earth-embo- 
somed history of remote and unwritten antiqui^. 

That tlie condition of the Hebrew women was also- 
improved by the long residence of their people in that 
land of wealth and refinement, may be deduced from 
their active agency at the stirring epoch of their de- 
liveiy, when the flight of the enslaved colony, the 
simultaneous emigraUon of a great and numerous, 
community, were to be effected under the most diffi- 
cult and adverse circumstances, that ever marked the 
emancipation of the oppressed from the thraldom of 
the oppressor. 
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TbtptrMn tlectad for tbe letder of thii great en* 
tvprbtwas om ^laamed in all the wisdom of tba 
EgjpdBm/* endowed bj nature for the mightj and 
hborione miaeiony by bU the eneigiee of a powerful 
and imperturbable temperament, and spiritually fitted 
throu^ divine election by the *^ God of Israel ** him* 
miL Such was the great deliterer of his people 
^ from the land of Egypt and the house of bondage {^ 
such was the Jewish legislator, whose laws, after the 
lapee of some thousand years, are still influencing the 
opinions and codes of the most enlightened nations. 

That Moses lived to manhood, and effected all 
this ; that he was not at his birth swept away with 
the waters of the Nile» and confounded with its slime ; ' 
that he was saved, cherished, and early imbibed that 
enthusiastio fSeeling and sympathy for his suffering 
eountrymen, which constitute the true spirit of pa- 
triodsm in all times, was due to woman I Pharaoh 
bad committed to the execution of two Hebrew 
women, wise in their art, (whose names scripture has 
pr eser v e d) the destruction of the male population of 
Israelat its birth. FVom this atrocious order Shiphrah 
and her companion extricated themselves, with true 
fianale dcxteri^i instanrtng a physiological obstacle 
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to the king*! wishes, and thiu " Baving the men 
children aUve, m that the people multiplied and waxed 
exceedingly." Thus frustrated, Phaniob charged all 
people, saying, " every soo that is bom ye shall cast 
into the river, and ever; daughter ye shall save 
I alive." 

To evade this dreadful sentence, one unhappy 

mother of the tribe of Levi, after hiding her in&nt fbr 

I three months, resolved on committing him herself to 

i the chances of the Nile. The confidant of so perilous 

-- a breodi of the atrocious law was a cliild, her own 

- • child, Uie sister of the proscribed infant, one whoee 

poeUcal name — Miriam, " the star of the sea," (she 

., who brightens or enlightens) • — may have been given 

her from some precocious exhilution of the great" 

qualities which afterwards distinguished her, or some 

happy coincidence of tocali^ or nativi^, couonant 

to the customs of the Hebrews. 

The unfortunate mother, having " laid her in&nt in 

the flags by the river's brink," appean (in lear or In 

' despair) to have abandoned him to his fate, and to have 

departed. But Miriam " his sister stood afar off, to 

wit what would be done with him;" and another image 
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■of femkla iTmpkthy then presented itself I The 

long's daughter ' ** saw tlie ark among tlie 6ags, 

and sent her maid to fetch it. And when, on opening 

' f it, she beheld the babe,'" she wept, and said, " this is 

"! one of the Hebrew children." The yout^ Miriam, in 

,1, the qukk perception of developed sensibility, saw the 

' w salvation of her infant brother in the eyes of the 

} princess ; end, darting forward from her covert, 

adroitly asked, " Shall I go and call to thee a nurse 

'^ of the Hebrew women ?" And Pharaoh's daughter 

^ said to her go, and the maid went and called the 

.1 child's mother."* 

It is impossible to conceive a more beautiful, a mora 

i dramatic incident ; one in which female sympathy and 

'' intelligence are more happily painted. Moses, re* 

'■^ stored to the humble paternal home, received his 

^ ■ la JoMpbo*** KCMDt, Uil* iKidcot, ilnpl* tai Hrikl»( «b«a 

i leU \m icriptar* UaaMf*- 1* >'"' ""'j hItilUd Iran bagtBaiag ta aad, 

bM la titni la tba tnH (t^la ol lUrlfMi Eatkar ar Alhdla, if Iks 
^ anciaa] Fmch **nnn. bj tiia ralibntwl AruaJ D'AadUlj, Itwm 

-J tk« Onak !• ta ba dap«>Ml«< as. H*n u Um UotaUirtua't ipMch 

ta tka prtarata, tb* thiU baias wppeaad to bata Tafaaad tha baM* 
•1 a( EcrpUa aanaa.— " C'M ta lala, udaaM, qaa t«m hilM *Mlr 

ItaMaa tm a^iritm. palaqs'alka a* Mrt pa* 4a h B*aM mUm dt 
«M amhm*. kUla ■! *iw aa praoaa mm* fntn ka HaWaa fMt* 
I tutn ^all a'M) aaraK patal d'aratalaft.'— U*ra U. ths^ 1. 

I TtM taMlwilaa. huwtt^. W AraaaJ ka mii. ky tka pl«a OOht, Si 

^ bartaaMfaMa^aalMt*. 



first impressions (always the most indelible) from the 
lips of his Hebrew mother, and of his sister, that sifter, " 
his saviour, his protectress, and probably his earliest 
instructress. His intelligence and sensibility must 
have been thus early awakened by that tragic outrage 
on his own person, to a bitter sense of his nation's 
wrongs. It was not until *' ISIoses grew" that he was 
brought back to his princess and protectress, and that 
" he became her son." 

The brother nursling of Miriam betrayed his 
national temperament and breeding, while still in tlie 
palace of the king ) for the first recorded incident in 
bis life was that " He slew the Egyptian who hod 
smote an Hebrew, one of hia brethren," and then 
" fled from the face of Pharaoh." He fled, probably, 
to meditate the delivery of his people 1 that delivery 
which he so miraculously effected. But in the enter- 
prise he was not alone j for, conjointly with himself, 
were embarked, in the great mission, his brother 
Aaron, and his sister Miriam, " Miriam the Pro- 
phetess, one inspired by that Heaven*, with which 
she is more than once represented in mysterious com- 
munion. 

* It mtM bs nm«fBlNr*a that Mirkm wit of tilt WMtNntad 
Mb* af Lett. Iha hmdituy priMtbaod . 
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It it Ctttain (says a learned and pious expounder of 
tba Old Testament)^ that she had received a portion of 
the prophetie spirit ; and that she was a jomt leader 
of the people with her two brothers, is proved by the 
words of the prophet Micah — ^"Forl brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt, and I sent before thee Moses, 
Aaioo, and Miriam;*' and again, ^ the Lord spcdie 
suddenly unto Moses, and unto Aaron, and unto Brii* 
nam, come out ye three under the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and the Lford came down in the pillar of 
the cloud, and stood in the door of the tabernacle, and 
called down Miriam." 
.. ^ What a change must liave been wrought in tlie moral 

condition of the Hebrew women, during the four or five 
hundred years residence of tlie Isratliies in Egypt, when 
one among tliem was deemed capable and worthy to 
lead, in the greatestf enterprise that ever was under* 
taken I It appears that tlie women were not only made 
acquainted with tiie coming Exodus of their people, 
when it as yet wore tlie air of a mysterious conspiracy, 
but U> them was ccmsigned, by Moees, the delicate task 

* Doctor CUrk«. 
t DmIsi CkriM iipyom UmI MiHmi wu lMpiro4 bf tW Hsif 
tf Wt IS iMtnd Mi hU tko ■■■■■, m Umm vm tko bm. 
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of providing for the material exigende* of a long and ' 
perilous cqjoum in barren desarts and tiacklen wilder^ 
nesses, when expediency, for a time lubstituted lot 
right, obliged tiim to order the women " to boinnr of 
the Egyptians jewels of ulver and jewels of gold, and 
raiment," &e. &c. It was some palliation of this in- 
fringement of moral probi^, " that the wmnen had 
found &vour in the sight of the Egyptians, lo that they 
^ gave unto them such things as they required." * 
I When the hour of. departure arrived, on that 

t awful " night to be much obaerved unto tlie Lord 
' for bringing them out from the land of Egypt," these 
' true women, " whose desire was unto their husbands,"' 
these devoted wives and mothers, without one ex- 
ception, without one desertion from their great cause 
of national emancipation, (though not, perhaps, with- 
out one sigh for the comforta, luxuries, and refine- 
mentsf of the moat civilized people of the world) set 

; * Eiodui, Ch*p. xji.— JoMphnt uaerU Ui*t th« Egyptltu n«dt 

Ui« womva pruiDli, Mm* [ram IfnpktiKww for th« departon of tha ' 
Kabrairi, utd othen from (riendihip, which tha; aipTtMad b; thad- 
diDg tan kt Uiair lepantion.— Hiatorf of th* J««(, Aitida S6, 
vol. 1. 

t Tha aleginca of the Konian'i dniu, trao ia tba DaMit, to pniTad 
bf nanjr pauigat in tha Scriptorc*. '■ Aaran, whan noaldkogkU 
Boldw calf. etUad ipon tha paopla to dali<rar ap tha (oldwMnlofa 
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forth for th« far protniaed land. They commenced 
tbeir journey bj the deserted cities of Letaa uid Bel- 
Mphoo* " with a mixed multitude of six hundred 
f.tS thoumnd people" "besides children," prepared to 

wonder in pathless deiarts end among hoetdle tribes, 
under eniy privation and suffering, which a position, 
ao exposed and so unaccommodated, could inflict. 

After the miraculous passage of Uie Red Sea, and 
the utter destruction of the Egyptian army, when the 
. 'i\ brightening day that sucr.eeded to tlie dreadful night 

.'•ii . spread before the weary, but joyous Israelites, the 

- - ' • waterless desartsofShur,— Moses raised that glorious 
; - ' canticle, supposed to be the earliest recorded poetry 
'. '4 of the world, which, full of triumph for his miraculous 
• • . passage and victory, predicted tlie downfall of great 

>* nations before his own, — the sorrows " of the people 

- :' of Palestine" — tlte " amazement of the Dukes ot* 
: ^ Edom." But he sung not alone— coerai with this first 

poetic outburst of holy inspiration from the Up* of 



-I 
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•Udi»tr«lal)wnnoft)»*)rwl**B. UMirioM mJ Uidr dftaihtHV." 
Mmm tM, Bkkw iha (dm ol Iba bi«r of brut at tfc* koehlH-stMNB 
<»Mtl Mirran) o( Um wmm« MHnblwg.— <«Wiu, U. 

* JoMfha*. — MoM> aloa* «u Bot McoMpaaM bf hki wtf*; b* 
had fw'to^aly mM bar am;, bat Upponb and bar aaw asM M- 
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nuui, was the poetry of woman's high, excited spirit. 
" Miriam the proplietesa took a c^bal in her hand, 
and all the women went with timbrels and with dances 
afterher:" answering the terror-strikiag ode of Moses 
with more cheery inspiraUons, the raised the de- 
pressed spirits of on audience of 600,000 listener, 
calling on them " to sing unto the Lord, for he had 
triumphed gloriously t the horse and his rider had be 
thrown into the sea." 

Miriam was thus a leader of the female emigraUon 
of Israel, sharing in her brother's prophetic mission, 
and animating her people by strains as inspired as his 

When Miriam agiun appears in this sublime drama, 
it is not in her sacerdotal character as prophetess or ~ 
priest«sB, but as the champion of her people, the rigid 
guardian of the law : for she considered Moses as 
usurping an undue power, in violating, by his mar- 
riage with " an Ethiopian woman," that very dispen- 
sation which he had himself so religiously and rigo- 
rously appointed. She had probably brought Aaron 

* JoMpho), with tnu EUbbiakal prajndiea whtn womu U cm- 
Hil*r*a,oniJt* alt farthtr mantJan of UjriuD, tfttr Iwr interview with 
tli«EgjpU«iiprii)CMti bat ia ttia kiitorf of the H«br*w wnnni, th* 
■srlptorM u« Um enlf gaiite. 
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u «rar to ber opiiiioa) and the obserration, "Hath 

:E the Lord indeed only spoken by Mo6M P bath be not 

r: alto ipoken by ua ?" u an evidence of their cflmmoa 

L righti. " Hiriam and Aaron, it ii nid, both ipaka 

|. againat HoMSi" ha was, moreover, the nibject of 

■^ nwpicion and arenioQ to the munnuring tribei,* who, 

i^ in tbnr diMontcnt, rejected bis miradet, and disobeyed 

f ' bis injiuKtioiis. 

> I On what grounds of likelihood this was done, nooe 

, j can now assert. Moses, all prophet as be was, was 

', . still but man, and as such was fallible ;t but the 

conduct of Miriam (however culpable) was of fear* 

ful worldly import in the eyes of her powerful 

|. brother] and that it far exceeded, in moral courage 

: and consistency, the bearing of the weaker one, is at* 

tested in the text, by Aaron's lowly concessioa to 

Moees, and penitential acknowledgment of bis eedi* 

tioos errors ; " wherein** (be says, alluding to Miriam 

and himself) " we have done foolishly, and wbeiain 

"- we have sinned." 

J 1 • Aalor (M JVmt*. Ib« bu IhU inoffA m Mt W tk« hi4 •! 

!E(rf«. Ac.— SxWm. Otap. «(ti«. >(u* Chap. ivilL Md ■>. 
1 n* *MkMM of AuM. kBd kk lohnoritr M U* bfothw mt 

: Mnklaclj >urii*4 tlirM|hMt Ut BtoiMi: Md Um pWpts 
* of Mom*. ■' Up. ud Ma* MOafa ttal 
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A&ron thus purchased his forgiveness, and obtained 
it. Not so Miriam, who must have acted oa a strong 
conviction, (though, as it should seem, an errooeous 
one) and she offered no recantation. She was ac- 
cordingly alone condemned to suSer tliat dreadful 
punishment, which struck her down physically and 
morally to the earth. Shut out from the camp of her 
people, abandoned to the solitary liberty of the Deeart, 
under the most horrible bodily sufiering, she may there 
have recalled the scene on the shores of the Nile, the 
ark of rushes, and the tender stratagem by which she 
had saved the life of her now awful brother ; and, in 
the bitterness of her spirit, may have reproached him 
with having rendered her's an infiiction, and a curse I 
It is said " that the people journeyed not till Mi- 
riam was brought in again;" but from that time 
forth, except when her example is held out as a 
warning, and a threat,* the priestess, prophetess, and 
patriot, is heard of no more, until the record of her 
death ! She died in Kadish in the wilderness of Zin, 
Bod yielded up her brave spirit, within view of tiiat 



• " BaiDMDbcr whit tha Lonl did uaio Miriam, by tha w«j, tftar 
UiM (ha CUD* forth out of Egypt;" uotwithiUndiog the drautlal pn- 
Biihoieat of Mirikm, tha rabelliDD of Komb »pttii\f toOowd. 
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bleoed land, to which she had to nuutily contributed 
to Ind her people. Her tomb, a national moQument, 
■lood near the city of Petrea, and was conaidered a 
couecrated spot, even lo recently as when Eusebius 
lircd and wrote.* Moses, her brother nursling, and 
ber master, followed soon after ; " But no man know- 
«th of his sepulchre to this day.''t 

Ere Moses however finished his sacred nussioo, 
be originated many laws relating to women, which 
testified their increasiag importance, from the time of 
tbeir departure from Egypt. Forty years' wandering 
in the desart, sliaring with the men their dangers and 
their hardships, and submitting to more than their 
privations,! might have awakened a sense ofinteU 

* In th« Pognh CcBtanr. t DMt Chap. «|W, 

I Tb« pnigTM* which Ui* «oin«a h*d mwlt in tb* vu, bgtk U 
ntatmtM ftnd ol stilitj, ww prviBil bj thaii contribBttoo* latb« ■>• 
UraMte. " All (b* wofflM Ihit wn viM-besrlcd did >pia hj 
tlMir luod*. ud breaRbt Ikat ohicb Xtttj Iwd ipva, boUi of Uw, mmI 
of P«rpl«, knd of Ksrict, ftnd n( Ksa IJMa.'— JKnrfiu, flat, Aa »l- 
tMhn to atov m«I* lo ■ Uinra naanblioi tha Ctefcawa >ha*1 •# 
Um pnacat day. " And all Um mm*a who— iMarIa ttiirad tkMi 9f 
lawiWooipangnat'diUT. Itlppaar*, klnt. tlMI UMMIwaOMaliaMi 
rb « ii t>J chaflKUr : and Uat Ik* >»— n ndaptad Um Mai* MUnl* g* 

ta kaola. I* pniad bf a prabbitMa of M —IMMmmwmg, Ctoy. 

■lU. JaMphaa'* ^mnnm of tbl* pUMf* la, " Uk* MM staM Sll 
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. I lectual ecjuftli^, which Asiatic institutes did not to- 

5 lerate, oor the jealousy of Pulygamy admit : and 

t though the women were frequently complimented with 

- -J the name of ''wives," it was still deemed expedient by 

. j^ their lords and legislators to restrict their intellectual 

. j^ aspiratJODB and civilliberttes.* 

i They were, therefore, prohibited by the severest 

' %' penalties from holding intercourse with the women of 

'. other natioDB. " In the trial of jealousy, the bus- 

. i pected woman could only be cleared by a miraculous 

interposition in her fa\'our ;" " and a witch was not 
permitted to live," (ftfr in all tunes there were 
" witches " among the Hebrew women). One of the 
laws promulgated by Moses in the plains of Moab, by 
Jordan near Jericho, was " concerning heiresses.** The 
,' . great legislator anticipated, in his wisdom, the conse- 
quences of wealth falling into the hands of woman, and 
'j being thus placed at the disposal of her affections,— 
,_^ beyond the control of her male relatives. This was a 

f dangerous power, which, by enabling her to marry 

J among strangers, would decrease the temporal means of 

^ • ThMllia wontn of tha Habrtwi had begun to conildar ihnr 

i Cliinii to df il righti ud to eontund for Uiam, Ueietriy profad b; tb« 

§ S|>pMl<>rth«d>aBhtenorZ<laphthtd, to thtjiuticeof MoMt,»(tar 

1 lUdcafbofthalr hthw, 
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ber own people. He decreed, therefore, that beiiCMes 
■hould ** many in tlieir own tribe," m that no part of 
■n aaeient inheritatice might be alienated from the 
original family. The women of the poor> indeed, 
might many when they listad j but to no clan did 
there ^>pear to be fmy exduuoa of daughters frooi 
•haring in the heritage of their father's bouaei 
either through the beitowal of gifte in their £ftther*i 
lifetime, or by ■baring the inheritance at his death. 
'* The uteoxivKtetm of tlie inheritance of daughters " 
(ibr such the men of tlie Hebrew ctHuidered it) was 
thus remedied } but their right to it could not be 
wt aside, since God himself had pronounced in their 
&rour.* 

" This is the thjng which the Lord dotli com* 
naod concerning the daughters of ^elophehad, say- 
ing let them marry to whom they tliinlc bert i only 
to the family of the tribe of their &ther shall they 
many." 

** And every daughter that possesseth an inberit- 
ance ia any tribe of the children of Israel shall ba 
wife UDto one of the family of the tribe of her bthtr | 

* Am****, ■11*1, *WM s, T, a 
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S tlieD the cliildren of Israel may enjoy every man the 

\ inlieritance of his fathen." 

1 " Even as the Lord commanded Mows, m did tht 

■It daughters of Zelophehad." 

\ lliese laws arose out of the cldms which th« 

'i orplian daughters of Zelophehad made, not only 

': to the inheritance of their &ther, but to his name. 

I • KoUiing it more striking in the noble story of the 
Hebrew women, than the description of tliese parents 
less girls {" five in number") presenting themselves 
before the great tribunal of their nation, and thus 
stating their claims " as they stood before Moses, and 
before Eleazer the priest, ood before the princes aitd 
all the congregation by tlie door of the tabernacle, 
laj-ing, 'Our Father died in the wilderness, and he 
was not in tlie company of them fliat gathered them- 
selves together against tlie Lord in the company of 
Korah, but died in his own sin, and had no sons.' " 

** Wliy should the name of our fothcr be done away 
from among his family, because he hath no son? 
give us, tlierefore,a possession among tlie brethren of 

; our father." 

; " And Moses brought their cause before the Lord, 

and tbb Lord spake unto Moses, saying : — ' The 

j F 8 
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duighten of Zebpbehad ipeak right. Thou ihalt 
ponij give than poMeuioi) of an inlieritaoee unoDg 
thrir fitther'a brathmi, and thou ihalt eauM th« in- 
heritance of their father to pan unto them.' " * 

■ KvBbm, Chip. iiTli. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Women of the Hebrews under the Jodgt*— Debomh. 

When Moses celebrated the last great act of liw 
miraculous mission on Mount Tabor, within view of 
the city of Jericho, he appointed Joshua, the most ex- 
perienced of the great captains of the host, and 
Eleazer, the high priest, as rulers over a people he 
himself had found it so difficult to govern.* From ^ 
that memorable epoch, to the peace of forty years, 
which followed the taking of Canaan from Jabin, tlie 
annals of Israel were steeped in blood ; and the con- 
quest of Jericho, which opened the }and of promise to 
the descendants of Abraham, was effected under such 
cruel circumstances, as proved that the predatory 
habits, and ** forty battles " of the Hebrews, had * 

* ** Woald to Qod that we had died in the Uod of Egypt, or that 
we had died in this wilderneat,'* was the eonttant barthen of tho 
Jewish murmari.— ^nm^ert. 
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done Uttla for the ioterefU of humanity, or dviliiA- 
tion. 

Whan Jvrieho fell, do mx, no age, no rank, was 
•parad bjr tha exterminating iword of the mercileu 
besiegerai all wera put to death, tan one woman 
and her fiunily — an humble woman,* of the lowest 
dan, and not of the best repute, who, having received ' 
two wajfaring etrangere under the protection of her 
roof, reftuad to give thein up to the tardy nupicioni 
of the govenunentft thua taving the Uvea of her guetts 
at the risk of her own. 

These stimnger guetts of the generous Rahab were 
tha Jewish spies, who returned safely to their camp, 
' * with that valuable information, which, as far as human 



m 



science went, gave the victory to Joshua. That 
tha Hebrew captains believed themselves deeply in- 
debted to Rahab, was proved by their remembering, 
j f 1 even in Uie heat of the ferocious attack, the promise 

made to her by their secret agents, " to save bar 
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f ts Jg«sfl>«s, lit* Jaoiili (pin wtn toMiJ*rtJ bj IIm 
fwfli at J«n(W *• ilnafan, >ba« nnMilj •■••• had liMfbl W 
*i*it tka citr ; m4 lh«r wan tkaa paraiUad to auataa lU «Mk 
mmt alfW( ftaraa, tU walla ami (aXaa, aad U 4i*««Mr wbtah if tiM 
htur wmU ba IhaaMlaat awpriaad.— >aak *, ahap t. 
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{ and thoee the loved in the hour of peril %** the having 

i exacted from them in return for her services that 

.J 

I they should save alive her father and her mother, and 

i 

r 
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her brothers and her sisters, —-a true woman's 
covenant, whose affections went before all interests { 
for what might not Rahab have demanded I 

From the taking of Jericho till the subjection of 
the Israelites under the yoke of the Assyrians, and 
' again (after a temporary success) by the Moabites, 

the Jewish chroniclers, sacred and profane, record a 
state of society dreadful to comtemplate : '* The sword 
witliout, and terror within/' * crimes the most atro- 
cious, perpetrated under circumstances the most dis* 
gusting, and a reckless cruelty in perpetual activity, _ 
** which destroyed both the young man and the virgin, 
the suckling and the old man of grey hairs/* All that 
Moses had prophesied to the Israelites, as the inevitable 
result of their wayward obstinacy, and their indomi- 
table pride, came to pass ; f and that dreadful pre- 
diction was fulfilled to the letter and in the spirit. 
Moral dissolution and political degradation sue- 

'* * Deateronorox, zzxii. 

j t '* For I koow their imagination which they go aboat, even now 

I bffore I have brought them into the land which I aware.'*«-Deat. 

i 
I 
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ceeded, ia their fullest extent, to their proud coD' 
quest* over Canaan. Luxury and wealth introduced 
corruption and disunion among tlw tribes, broke down 
the DattODol sinnt, aod fomented civil war. " Their 
corruption was beyond that of their fatliera, fur thej 
oaasod not from their own doings, nor troni their stub- 
bon wfiji. * 
i( J Disobadienc« to their laws, desertioa of their altars^ 

brutality to woman, and trvachery to man, filled up 
the meaaura of " the wickeduess *" of the new gene- 
ration after Joshua, so " that the anger of the Lord 
was hot against Israel, and he delivered tliem into 
the hands of th« spoilers and spoiled them, aod he 
I ' s sold them into the hands of their enemies round about. 

j'^ so that they could not any longer stand befora their 

ii 
- 1 
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The most ancient race of th* earth teemed about to 
i t pass away, or to lose its identity in subjection lo ano- 

ther people. The Israelites had been twenty years in 
flubjectioo to JabiD king of the Canaanites, who held 
his court in the aty of Axor, with an armed forco of 
300,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 3,000 cbaiioU. 
1 t His general, Siserm, had vanquished them in sa- 

nral pitcbad battle*, aod raduoad tliam to bsmiM 
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\ tributaries, or enslaved subjects. ** No humiliatioa 

I was saved them/' says the most favourable of their 

: historiansi *' and this was permitted by Gkxl to punish 

i them for their pride and their ingratitude/'* 

In this depressed state, the descendants of Abra« 
>[ 
^ ham and Sarah, however, kept up some forms of their 

t^ old republican and spiritual government— a nucleus 

j of their future power, — a sign to rally their prostrate 

\ spirits, in moments of hope and faith 1 They had 

still a judge in Israel, (the successor of Moses, and of 

Joshua, and, like them, believed to be inspired by the 

Divine Spirit) one in whom the virtue, and the wis* 

dom, and the courage of tlieir ancient prophets, 

statesmen, and warriors, were still extant. This 

judge or ruler, " whose seat of judgment was not 

in the gorgeous tabernacle,'* where the great tribunal 

of the people was held in the time of Moses and 

Eleaier, ** but under a palm-tree," ** this judge to 

whom the children of Israel still came up for judg- 

ment," was a woman !— *« Deborah, the prophetess, 

of Lapidoth;* ** For she judged Israel at that time, 

f when Jabin mightily oppressed them."t 

• JosephuB, Book v., Chtp. vl. 
! t •• Thif," (sayt Doctor Clarke) •• in the Rni inttMce of a Ojdo- 

\ cracy oa r«»rd.- The Salic law was no ilem In the Mosaic code. 

V 5 
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B 'Bm hum, Deboish, u tud to ^gnify tha bee— 

I the natunl image, not len of ngacity and publio 

■ utility, dian'of female pertinaci^ and forethought. 

•i Deborah eeenu to ban been nipnnie, both in civil 

% and raligioiu a£bin{* and if Lapidoth were her hiu* 

'^ band, and not her Urthplace, ai aume Buppow,t he it 

S not mantio n ed ai b«ng any thing either in the 

i gOTenuDen^ or in the notorious army raised by hit 

fl imptred wife. 

jj A Rabtnical commentator writes that *< those among 

the Isntclitee, who, before her time, had secretly la- 

V mooted the impurities of the people, and knew not 

~ where to apply fur the means of reformation," now 

(! came up to " the palm-tree of Deborah," and, in their 

\- caa6dence in her spiritual mission upon earth, sought 

her mediation with God, that they might be delivered 

out of the hands of their enemies I 

But the Scripture, a far better autltority, says 
explicitly " tliat Debornli judged Israel (" and that 

i ■ DwttrCluk*. 

I t 1 ipirtiith " Dm toraiiMUoB." nf* % twnxd coBKMUUr. » I* 

I M( MMMM to the B4aM «( > «». uJ tOOM Mwh* ll th* auM wt • 

P ksp* M tiM dUr tl Ik* tahmmtiu : tbtj lim ngprna IkM A* 

I iftlliil altuiti M Ur IWIlw Sa d lU'MtosUn. 
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when the children of Israel, in the moment of their 
direst exigency, and deepest despondency, '^ came 
up to her for her judgment*' or counsel, she acted at 
once vigorously and promptly upon their appeal — 
made an effort to rouse the dormant spirit of the now 
degraded conquerors of kings and kingdoms — sent 



p for the chief captain of their inglorious host, Barak, 
\ and giving him his commission from on High, under 
)^ the broad seal of Heaven, which, as Heaven's minis* 
ter, she was warranted to affix, she spoke those bold 
words, in which the spirit of the Prophetess conse- 
crated the strong volition of the valorous woman :— 
" Hath not the Lord God of Israel commanded, 
sayiog, < Go and draw to Mount Tabor, with those 
10,000 men, &c. ; and I will draw unto thee, to the 
river Kishon, Sisera, the captain of Jabin's army. 
For, with his krmies and his multitudes, I will deliver 
them into thy hands.' " 

But Barak doubted — hesitated ; he had nq confi« 
dence in so daring an enterpriie, without the mflu- 
ential presence of her who had prophesied it. " If," 
said the timid General, " If thou wilt go witli me, , 
then I will go ; but if thou wilt not go with me, then 
will I not go.* 
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«r Dthonli ii &a «r Sfc ud trath — «■ I friU 

g> with tlMt^ ■ utwUl i iU Dding the jagfogy thoa 

dnD Ml ht fer thmc hcmv; fcr the Locd 

thiB «a ShmhId the huds of a wmh.'*— •> And 
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I IMonh WW ud mot with Bumk to Kedcih.*' 

-: The anifVBKBti and mmmcml fin* of Bumk 

* hdri^vd Id the enenij by the tmchery of Heber. 

f SiKie, iDo^ Bierched with a dispcoportioQtfd forte 

vpon Kidioii, which may have made the heart of the 
Iwaelite ea{i<ain quail ; lioce Deborah had a^n to 
pour her spirit in his ear. ** Deborah sakl unto 
Barak, 'Up! for this is the day in which the Imk\ 
hath deliipered Sieera into thy hands | is not the U^xi 
going before thee V So Barak went down from MiHint 
Tabor, and 10,000 men after him.'' 
1 Under the spirit-stirring influence of tlie iu9|ur«Kl 

i Deborah, Barak recovered his coura^» ik^u^lil ainl 

i eooqnerid; and, of the powerful enemy, ol* tlie 

hitherto rictorious leader of the Ganaanites. ** Uieie 
wae not a man left."—'' Prom that hour, tlie ohiklnNi 
of Ivael prospered, and preeailed over Jabiii, the 
ki^g of Canaan, whom they destroyed.^ 

* Jedjfst. CkAfw IV. 
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Wlien the battle was fought and woa, which taved 
Israel, then Deborah, — the wise judge — th« brave war- 
rior,— came forth in the face of her people, in her 
higher q\iali^ of prophetess and priestew, and raiaed 
that glorious canticle, that TV Dettm, which for poetry, 
sublimityj and historical interest, has never been sur- 
passed.* Her invocation to her own high spirit, 
"Awake I awake! Deborahl" — ** Awak«, awak«, 
with a soDg I " is abrupt and sublime. Her fearful 
description of the state of Israel, when she " awoke" 
it to its salvation, — when " the highways were unoc- 
cupied, and travellers walked through byewayt,^ 
when the inlmbitants of tlie villages ceased in Israel, 
— and when they chose new gods," — •' when there - 
was war at tlie gates" and when, there " was neither 
a shield or spear seen among 40,000 in Israel," — it 

* Thi> ctnUdc d( Dctionh «u lung 228A Jt^rt b«(w« tii* birtk 
of Chritt. A fins ImmorUlitj ! > grand ealabritrl Tb«m si« 
■mong Iha loirned toniQ who balia>e that Homar took it w bt( 
mf>4el, ■ml fourid In it Ihe germ n{ hit own immortal poem. la u 
articia in the Britiah Qnartarlj Raoiaw, in witich tlia intaUactoal 
natura of Woman ia traatad witii contempt, thair anpporten (h« 
in number) are called on to produce any thing that can eompar* to 
the poetry produced bj men. The flm ode on record wa* the joint 
effuaion n( a brother and aiatar, Moeea and Miriam ; and Dcborak'a 
canticle, which aoecseded it, beaidea iU higher poatlo loapintion, 
o at preceding Homar'a epia bj thirteen eenbttis*. 
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lUy gimphic— ^ SfMsk, ye that ride on white 
(the ariitoeraey of the land)—* Ye that nt 
ia judgment*—* Ye, the noUes among the people/* 
—are interrogationt not lets etrikingly grand* Her 
aUmion to the former gloriee of Israel, when * the 
-o«td».»dtrffi«nb.fc«th.UrfGodofI«d," 

i eootvasting to the abject state in which she fbond it, 

is aitfttUy and poetically conceived. Lonely, and silent 
and deeolate, the cities and Tillages lay prostrate. 
The clank of foreign arms, '* the noise of archen,'* 
were alone heard in the once most frequented places, 
and all was in prostratioo, * until /, Deborali, arose I 
I arose, a mother in Israel l"f ** and my heart was 
towards the goremors of Israel that offered themselves 
willingly. The Lord made me have dominion over 
the mighty /* * out of Machir came down goremors, 

J and out of Zebulun they that handle the pen of the 



writer. 
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'< And the princes of Issachar were with Delxnnah I 
and Barak, '* who was sent on foot into the valley/ '^ 
To this emuneration of her fSedthful allies, the brave and 
the intellectual of her nation, follows that indignant 
reproach to the deserters of the holy cause of national 
emancipation. '* For the divisions of Reuben there 
were great thoughts of heart ;*' and of his tribe the 
asksy tauntingly, '^Why abidest thou among the sheep- 
fold to hear the bleatings of the flocks ? ** Oilead, too« 
is reproached as remaining '* beyond Jordan; and Dan, 
in his ships, and Asher, abode on the sea, in his 
breaches (creeks)." " While," she adds, •* the tribes of 
Zebulun and Nepththali jeopardized their lives unto 
death, in the high places of the field." The victory • 
of the popular army, she had raised, is thus beautifully 
sung ! " They fought from Heaven. The stars, in 
their courses, fought against Sisera I the river of 
Kishon swept them away (that ancient river I)*' 
** Oh, my soul, thou hast trodden down strength j so 
let all thine enemies perish before the Lord j but let 
them that love thee be as the sun when he goeth 
down in his strength." 

, To this splendid effusion, all the power and facultieff • 
of an ardent soul, in their closest intensity and appli- 
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caliaa, mra •fidntij bnwgbt to bevl Debomh 
WW in mna it , **«■!» wm ^intaalljt nid to b«> 
toqiindj'* tod tooHthbg vaaj be bUowmI id exto- 
■MlicB tf bcr wiling telf-^orifyiiig, od aecouat of 
the cxtnacdinuy podtkn in which ■))« WM placed ;— 
' the nbr of on natioii, tb« enoquenr of aoothw, 
and Iht fint gnat n t onua which had ariMO amoog 
Oa BAmn, mot the iniMnn of tbair migh^ legU- 
latar» Moaaa. 

Debonbingned mad maintained an u&bnduo petoe 
in Ivaal of fbctf jrean (an indefinita tenn),* in 
' which then was nothing to lecoid : bappj the nation 
iriioae blood-etained chroniciee are thus interleaved 
with the white pagee of peace and pntspennu ob- 
eeuri^! 

It has beun rcmariied hj scriptural ooramentalon, 
that Deborah akme, of all the rulers of Israel, has 
aacaped, unreprovcd hj the proplwts and inspired 

* Th* fc »qiMl n eori un of i^ uatar Ittj la (cripMnl U(t 
■ Mt7 narukaU*. T)m DoW kMad " tonj dajt," Um Umabtw 
■«M ■* (Hty fan " iB Iha DMifl. HaM« ■* (art J daj*" « tb* HaaM, 
tmlM itiffciBid Ihat Efjpt thw H b] b* iwtlmd Im " (wij jmn.' 
md wm tnlmmt wtt •• Ivtj da;*' •■ tb* WiUwmm. Tka ■o*»ra 
tU»k» am —Ht tin wrt -tMtf'uaipraMHwMlMapwM^ 
TW Hatn* ia wid la ba * MMwAakM af ika Ante, aad tka J«*i 
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historians; and the mxinnuring Israelites, who de* 
nounced Moses as deceptive, accused Joshua as indis- 
creet| revealed the vices of. Samson, the frailtieii of 
David, and the idolatry of Solomon, have left the 
pure and active life of Deborah of Lapidoth without 
spot or reproach. 

The peace of forty, years, '* given to the land by 
Deborah/' terminated, after her death, in the war 
with the Midianites and the Arabs, by whom, for 
their sins, '* the Israelites were oppressed.* This 

event, ascribed to the ingratitude and idolatry of the 
restless factious tribes, brought forward the genius 
and founded the fortunes of the valiant Gideon, who 
refused the prayer of the people he had saved, to rule 
over them, otherwise than through tlie influence of his 
consideration and patriotism. 

When his death had relieved the Israelites from all 

moral and spiritual restraint, ** again they remembered 

not the Lord tlieir God, who had delivered them out 

of the hands of their enemies." The conspiracy of 

;i Abimelech (the natural son of Gideon), the murder 

. \ of his numerous brothers, his atrocious crimes, and 

\ \ disgusting vices, again threw the Israelites into the 

* Judges, Chtp. Yi. JoMphus, Book Tiii. 
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MBaidi7(farMicli«MUwnigiiofUw Uur^tynnts). 
XImo kOomi the attoctoiw tow of Jephtbah, and it* 
■tncioua Moampiiibiii«nt* (only nlierwl by the pk- 
triode darolioa of hi* twroic daughter, the om bright 
g^nm ttwt Ml upon Uw darkawi of outraged hu- 
BMoity). At Jephthah'i death, the cooquot of Inael 
bytbePhiliitiiMi ooee more threatened the utter an- 
■ihilatinn of a people, who wen again taved bj he 
mmcj of Frovideooe, through the agenej of woman. 

• Tkiiv* i( Jcphth^ ud It* iMoaplkhaMl, wutk* raMll«l k* 
WBfMwtoM *•!»•« tad Mp«rMtloMigaon>c«; 4adtW Mariaror 
mm»t»tl kk ImmmK child " *m mtMti uktA al kirn ^ Op*. 
mm ancMd bf Ik* kv," mj* lemfkoM. Aatiqviir. Mcrad aad pro- 
Ihm, rilitii M FMatal to tkta itnnf* aad MrhbU upiUarj ir«r> 
ii^toBffWMt)Mw>mtkarUMOoda(m«ier: far «h«m tk* bitJt •( 
AWafcaw «m fat to ik* pfao(, aoaiktr ikiim wta faaad to M<ra ba- 
■aaitr Ma aaal aaaatatal anaM.— «1m >■■ «aaf bt le Iba tbkfcat 
W baaatoa AWabaa'a bmt afariaf . la plaM of hi* aw« aaa. 8«, 
■at iB Iba BjtbataflKl eeaaurpart of tUa ataat, D«a* piaaaMi 
* Ni( M Aa balia (f AfaMtoMB, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Women of the Hebrews nnder thePhUUtine*— TheMothwrof Sftm 
—Naomi and Ruth— Under the Theocracy— -Hannah. 

The Israelites were already forty years in the 
bondage of the Philistines, when the angel of the 
Lord appeared unto the wife of Manoah (a Danite), 
and promised her a son, who should deliver Israel oOt 
of the hands of the Philistines. '* Then the woman 
came and told her husband ; and the birth of the last 
of the patriot rulers of Israel verified the prophecy. 
The struggles of Samson for his country, and his great 
and eventful life (terminated by a death of self-sa- 
crifice, the most remarkable in story), had lost its 
influence over those for whom he had suffered. 
The subsequent anarchies and crimes, the substi- 
tution of the grossest idolatry for the purest theism, 
when ** every man did that which seemed right in his 

o 
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l| I own ejMi"* uid tha lawsodthe prophet* were alike 

I 'I fiNgDUen, fonn a dreary picture, only relieved by th« 

\. bewitifuleiMKidaoftwo private and lowly women t and 

t 'I thni the flickering flame of moral truth and of ■piritual 

j hope wae again preierved bxkI fed by woman, as 

tha eeleetial fire, in Pagan times, wu committed to 
the vigilance of the vestal priestess 1 

The story of Naomi and Ruth is fall of umplicity 
and beauty t and in the converston of the &ir young 
MoabitcH (the grandmother of the future king Da- 
vid), and the bringing her into the pedigree of the 
M ewi ah, there is oServd a type of the calling of wontan, 
in the fulnen of time, to the great mission of redemp* 
tioo. The honour done to tlie women of Israel, by the 
•Iden ax>d the people, on the marriage of Ruth with 
Boas, is a further confirmation of the virtues of their 
Anala anceston. Fbr ** all the people that were in 
Um gates, and the elden said : We witoaas that the 
Lord make the woman that is eoow into thine bouse 
lika Bachael and Leah. wUch tw* Od MU tin Amm 

Tbe Isiaslitas were again vanquished in battU by 
lb* PUUstinai ) and their tanpotal govennMnt, v«t*d 
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!b the penon tmd fiunily of the grand ncrilicar, or 
high priest, Eli, became purely theocratickl. But the 
fint of their theocrata law the holy &rit pau into the 
profane handa of idolatroui enemiea, and 50,000 of 
the Hebrew army, including hii own Mm, left on the 
field of battle. That there wat atill tome patriot feel> 
3 ing extant in Israel to lament this disgrace, is proved, 

not only by ^ having been striick down by grief for . 
the loss of the ark, but by the death of his daughter^ 
I in-law, who gave premature birth to a son, whom she 

i named Ichabod, or " Ignominy," from her own sense 

,1 of the disgraceful event which hurried her to the 

.', grave. 

The loss of the ark was, perhaps, a ^pe of the ap-~ 
proaching downfall of the reigning hierarchy. The 
i sons of the hereditary High Priest had become drunk 

I with a power which was now irresponsible on earth j 

I and the crimes and vices of the sacerdotal family, 

(outrageous to society and impious to Qod), accom- 
plished those changes in the government of Israel, for 
which the people had been gradually prepared. The 
hereditary priesthood was losing its hold on publio 
ogmtm } and some new manifestatioD of power, con- 
•eotmted by hatvea, and approved by nuu, had kmg 
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bMD edled for. A transition was at hand; and 
to make my for th« break up of old and Inapplicabla 
cambinatioiw, new fbnm of government had become 
inevitable. 

But the miraeuloua agency, by which this change 
was to be worked out, was again ^ven to wmnan. 
Hannah, the childless wife of Elkanah, the Levite of 
Bamathaim» had long we;>t ber st«rili^ ; for " her 
advermry had provoked her sore, for to make her 
, fret," oo that account — (a trait of manners still familiar 
in the East). Hannah was to Klkanah wlist Rachel 
had been to Jacob, the beloved wife of his bosom, be* 
loved beyond hit other and more fruitful wives, as is 
proved io his fmid and consolatory address, on ob* 
•arving ber d^ectioa. " Hannah, why weepest thou ? 
why canst thou not eat T and *' Why is thy heart 
grieved ? — am not I worth mora to thee than ten 

Still, " Hannah, in the bitterness of her soul. 
peayed unto the Lord, and wept sore.'* ** She vowed 
a vow to the Lord of Hoets, and her vow was ac- 
caplad, and fulfilled. Her interview with tlie high 
prie st in the temple, her defence against his suspicioos, 
a of •onowful spirit, who 
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had come to pour out her soul before the Ixurd,'* are 
all in the earnestness of a high convictioo ; and her - 
beautiful prayer,^ and her naming the son of that 
prayer, '* the asked of God/' because '' sher had asked 
him of the Lord/' are circumstances marking the high* 
est intensity of female sensibilityi and of its tenacity 
of purpose. 

Hannah, conscious of her calling, now stood apart 
from her family, and on the ceremony of the yearly 
sacrifice, refused to accompany them to the temple, 
after the birth of her son. She refused to go '* till her 
child was weaned, when she would offer him herself to 
the Lord, there to abide for ever (the future theocrat of — 
Israel, when Eli and his sons should be swept away.) 
But when she had presented her ** asked of God" in * 
the temple, *' with offerings of value," and with all 
the high ceremonies and forms prescribed by the He* 
brew laws, and when she had ** left him to serve in 
the temple ; " then she came forth, under a new and 

* " Oh Lord of HosU, if thou wilt indeod look upon the tfflictioD of 
thioe handmaid, and remember me» tod not forget thine handmaid, . 
bat wilt give anto thy handmaid a man child, then I will giro him 
unto the Lord all the dayi of his life. *' The OTil of Polygamy ia for- 
cibly painted in theae jealooaiet among the wiTti of Elkanah. 
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holy iiMi»imtion, a prophiiteM, like Miriam, a re- 
fonoer, like Deborah.* She attacked the vices of the 
exiMing prieftbood,-}- and prophecied tlieir downfal ( 
■be attacked the feebleneu of the nobles,! *'^^ ^f'*' 
told their prostration ; and she imaged out the grow* 
ing anarcby of the tribes, and the consequent ne> 
cessity of a temporal chief, to compress ib She gave 
hope to the poor,§ counsel to the rich j and she was the 
first who declared that divine dogma, which tlie wis- 
doin and experience of mankind liave never since sur* 
passed, that ** the Lord U a God qf knowUt^e, aad by 
him attiottt are weighed "|| — the religion of truth, the 
jdiikMophy of fact ! 

The women of the Hebrews seera always to have 
been in tlie van of politkal civilitation ; and Hannah, 
throughout her sublime canticle, predicted the revolu- 
tioD working in the oinnion of the people, th«r 
growing dislike to the hereditary priesthood (the sons 
of Eli, the high priest), whom tliey regarded as the 
** sens of Belial, that knew not the Lord," whos* 
down£d would pneede a new order of govenuneot. 
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Eli himself was not insensible to the impending evil ; 
and, struck with the conviction of his house's ap- 
proaching ruin, had reproved his consecrated sons, • 
the heirs of his spiritual and temporal power, say- 
ing : " Why do ye such things, for I hear of your 
doings by all people; it is no good report that I 

hear." 

The awful denunciation which foretold •* tliat tliese, 
the descendants of Aaron, should be cut off in the 
flower of their age," was fulfilled to tlie letter. " The 
faithful priest" who was to succeed them, the sole 
hierarch of Israel, in whose hands was to be lodged 
all power and oiHcc,^ was already ministering at 
the altav, *' being a child girded with a linen ephod."^ 
His mother had been thanked by the aged Eli for the 
** loan which she Imd lent to the LfOrd,*^ and he had 
blessed both Elkanah and his wife with Uiis prayer 
so honourable to Hannah, '* the Lord give tliee seed 
of this woman,'^ &c. f Hannali lived to see the ful- 
filment of her own fond prophecies and high intentions, ^* 
and to behold, in the son of her vow, and the minister ' 
of her early consecration, ** a prophet of tlie Lord, 
and a ruler of the people/' ** All Israel, from Dan 

* Samael, Chap. zzii. Verse 12. f Ibid. Cbap. U, Verse ao. 
• TOL. I. O ' 
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even to BMnbcba, kiwir that Sunuel wu iBitabliibed 
to b* ft prophet of the Lord I umI Samuel -judged 
bnel aU the daye of hielifo."* 

• IW. Chaf *<)■ V«iw 1ft. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Thr WoiMa of tbs Hebmwi andsr th* HonarchT— Tha Witch of 

Tub predestined greatness of the son of Hannah's 
prayer was accomplished. Her " asked of God," the 
infant votarist of her consecration, was raised over the 
people and the hierarchy, to alt the power, spiritual 
and temporal, by which man has ruled most puis- 
santly over his species. Prophet in the temple, sole 
sacrificer at the altar, warrior in tlie field, irresponsi* 
Ue ruler every where, he reigned in all the unques* 
tioned author!^ of a theocrat, whose power (vested 
in his own person) was considered a " right divine." 
But again, the demomlization which follows irre- 
sponsible power, worked its natural consequences ; bnd 
Samuel could not transmit to bis degenerate sons the 
oS 
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high dectiny which hts mother had worked out for 
him.' 

Tlic yuko of liereditar; ipirilual authority, (even 
titough the priesthood was still preserred in t)i« tribe 
of Levi), had been broken by Samuel himself ; and in 
the lifetime of £1i, he had been elected to succeed him 
'm that high and holy office, which his own sons 
(hould have inherited, had not " the sons of Belial," 
M Hannah named them, proved tliemsclvea unworthy, 
by their crime*, their impiety, and tlieir incapacity I 

The sons of Samuel, like tliose of Eli, wanting the 
penooal and moral qualities of their fother, to ensure 
th«r succession to his power and ministry, it was to 
no purpose that Samuel in his old age placed the 
executire in the liands of the two eldest, Joel and 
Abiah ; for the people rejected thvm because tliey had 
sold justice, accepted bribes, trodden under foot tlie 
Uws of tlie Lord, and of the land, plunging into 
the most voluptuous and diigraceful vices, and living 
without the fear of their God, their father, or. tlieir 
country! 

Such were tlie accusations made by tlie delegates, 
the " elden of the people of Israel," wlien they went 
to tlie retreat of Samuel at Ramatli, to refuse suboiif- 
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sioQ to the incapable governor! he had appunted ovrr 
them ; declaring that the hierarchical govenunent 
(respected in his inspired person), Bliould end with hin 
life. They desired to have a temporal chief"— a' 
king to judge them, like all the nations 1 The revo- 
lution in public opinion, (a new power in the state), 
announced in their demand, struck Samuel with dis- 
pleasure and perplexity; and, ere he answered, lie 
prayed to the Lord to assist liim by his spirit, " And 
tlie Lord said unto Samuel i hearken unto tlte voice 
of the people, in alt that they say unto thee." — " How- 
bcit he protested solemnly unto them, and shewed them 
tlie manner of the king tliat should reign over them." 

It was then that Samuel drew the splendid and^ 
graphic picture of a despotic king — such as would 
once have struck the republican spirit of Israel wiUi 
indignation and dismay :* and, if the hierarchy had 

* RabbbinI writan, «nd Jofephut more psrticnlsrljTi mntidercd 
the MrliMt fono «t political Mcietj ■■nong th* Hebnoi to h*v< been 
> republic JoMpbui, at laut, In hli Hiitory of the Jem, borniwa 
that Greek term" Voilt de qoelle wrtaU republique fut chsngie en- 
rajranlt; car dnrant le goavsraement ila HoIm, et de Joeai md enc 
e«M«ur et geperal de I'arnlae, la rorraa do gaTamamaDt eatoit ariito- 
nMiqne: maii.aprtalanortde Joiut, panoona n'ayaot qd •oaTarain 
ponfair,dii-hDit ani aa paMereot dani ranarehio. Od raTint aoauita 
k la prenMra bene da gDa*aniemeat, et I'od doanait la BDprlme ■ 
Mtodti, iow b Mm tie Jn(e, i eelol q«e «oa eoaragaMBSavMU 
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net icodwed itaelf w odioiu, in the«7ra of the people, 
tliit sveo " the matmer of king," which their high 
priait jHtipbecied should nign orer them, guned hjr 
th« compviNO, that [Hctura muit have ■tifled all de- 
(irs of change. But it ma in vaio that hia terrific 
denunciation wound up with a threat that " the da^ 
I' would cooM whan they abould aj out against the 

I king, whom tbejr had chosen." — " Nevertheless the 

i P*<>P^ icfused to obey the voice of Samuel, and they 

^ said I Nay, but we will have a king over us, that we 

■ may be like other nations, that our king may judge 

• ns, and go out before us, and fight our battles." 

} The Israelites were no longer predatory wanderers 

I in the desarti if tliey were still superstitious and 

stiff-necked in soipe instances, in others they were on 
a par with the cunounding policised and powerful 
natitint, in imitatsea of whose Institutes they desired 
a traiporal and responsible chief. They had heard 
from an inspired woman^ that the " Lord was a God 
«f hiwwledge, by whom actions were weighed ; " and, 
"^it their bith in the religion of their fathen was still 

4mm h gmmn naMnl l« ptai dl|M4iMt Iw mm ! M Im ral* 
I Mt nitil k M jifw.-— HMoir* 4m ialfe, Un^ tl. OMf. «. 
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Strong, their blind submissioa to an hereditary and 
exacting priesthood was utterly shaken. 

The venerable and inspired son of H a nn a h was still, 
however, the object of tb»r religious confidence, and 
even oftheirsuperstiUous veneration. Hewaa still their 
priest, their prophet, their *' grand sacrificer," their 
"seer:" but they desired a lay chief, a political ruler, 
a great captain — an expedient adequate to their po- 
litical necesutiea — a patriot leader or king, such as 
Hannali had predicted, " when she said that Ha who 
raised up the poor out of the dust, and lifled the beg- 
gar frum the dunghill, and set them among princes, — 
He who would judge the ends of the earth would give 
strength to the king, and exalt the power of the — 
anointed." 

Samuel, haply, may have recalled this prophetic word 
of his motlier, when, directed by inspiration, besought 
for one answering to that prophecy, one whom the 
people should approve, one whom he would prepare for 
his high calling, one wbotn he would anoint king, ont; 
who was nut '* of the princes," above whom " he was 
to be set," not of the elders, of the aristocracy of Israel, 
nor of the sacerdotal family of Levi, " nor yet of the 
poor raised out of the dust," but a man strictly of the 
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paopla. SmiI, ueordtng to bit own modert account 
of hisuelf, ** «u a Benjamito of the uialleat tribea of 
tanel, wbow family was the leart of all the families of 
the tribet of Benjamin.** — But *' he was a choice 
roong man and R goodly f "and there was not among 
the children of Inael a goodlier penon than he ; fn»n 
hit shouldert and apwardi he wu higher than any of 
tha pecqrie." 

Such was the youtli, who, in the simplicity of 
Ilia age and class, stopped the high priest on his 
way to the great festival, given on the occauon of 
the sacrifice of the people, " in the High Place," 
wtd asked him : " Tell me, I prey thee, where the 
Mer's house is 1 for he came with a servant of his 
father's to ask advice of an honourable man, a seer, 
ae to the fate of his father's asses which had been 
kvt." And Samuel answered and said : " I am 
the seer." 

The whole of the scene that folkiws is pregnant with 
infarenoe ; marked by the internal evidence of historic 
tnith, and full of graphic beauty. The astounded Saul 
heard his high destiny from the prophet's lips with 
incndulity, and almost rejected the belief that he was 
llw esM in whom was all " the desire of Israeli" but 
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when he was placed in " the chiefert place/' kt the 
■acivd festival, and dutinguisbed by a princely portion 
of tlie service, when he was taken to the house of the 
liieraich prophet, honoured by " secret communioa 
with him" on "the top of his house," when "the 
spring of the day came," and be was awakened ,b]r 
Samuel to accompany him beyond the city, when h* 
was referred, for the accomplishment of hli destiny, 
to the " prediction of the three signs," (the first of 
wliich was to be manifested at Rachael'B sepulchre) ; 
and when, under tlie bright canopy of the morning 
heaven, he felt the holy oil poured on his fervid brow, 
witli the prophetic words : " the Lord hath anointed 
thee to be captain over his inheritance 1 " — then the 
young and humble Benjamite felt the " spirit of the 
Lord" upon him j he was turned into onotlier man :" 
and, among the company of prophets who came to 
meet him with timbrels and harps, "he also pio- 
phecied." 

The king thus solemnly prepared was, in due eouree 
of time, presented to the people of Israel by Samuel. 
The prophet had called them together by tribes, and 
by thousands, and, when he had bitterly reproached 
them for " rejecting their God," (or the hierarchical 
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g oTW ni nent) in fiirour of a king (or temporal chief), 
he pniDted out to them him who, when he itood 
among the people, was higher than any of them, from 
,: hia ahouldera upwards 1 " See you him whom the Lord 
f ImA ehoaeo } there ii none like him among all the 

r people I" Ute people acknowledged the aupremacy 

I of nature's own nobility in the elected of Heaven, 

I * add shouted that shout, becud tor the first time in 



I 



L Israel, ** God save the king I" 

, The captain of the people, thus consecrated and 

f thus approved — young, brave, beautiful, and mer* 

I ciful — the true legislator of a government of sym- 

pathy—soon justified his election. He conquered 
wherever he fought, and saved whenever he dared. 
f He adopted the valour and capacity of tlie well en- 

dowed { for, whenever he saw any strong or valiant 
;j man, " he took him unto him j" and with such men 

and his own brave spirit, he prostrated the enemies of 
: Israel. " Whitliersoever he turned himself, he vexed 

tbem"aDd " prevailed over all;" and many who had 
,1 deserted to the enemy, and others who had hid them- 

■ * selves in Mount Ephraim, joined the standard of the 

] JT popular chief. 

', )• Thus smiDeot, and thus supported, he eooo becuD* 
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obnoxious to, and suspected of, the priesthood, and 
odious to the nobles. He had enraged the hierarchy 
who had raised him, by what was deemed an ill-timed 
mercy ; and by wliat was felt to be a dangerous po- 
. pularity : for the pe<^e, after one of Saul'a victories, 
had turned upon Samuel, asking, " Who is he that 
said, shall Saul reign over us P bring the men, that we 
may put them to death." To strengthen him on the 
tlirone, and, probably, to tliwart the priesthood, tlie 
people elected him again, of their own free will, king 
before the Lord j " all the men of Israel rejoicing 
greatly," so that the high priest reproached the people 
with tlieir ingratitude to himself, and their contempt 
of his rejected sons. Justifying his own integrity, 
also, Samuel " terrified them with thunder in the 
harvest time." 

Prom that moment, Saul felt the power of the great 
sacerdotal conspiracy, which raised up a rival to his 
glory, and an anointed successor to his power. From 
that moment, the reign of Saul (the first on sacred 
record that stood in the gap of transition, between 
two great epochs of social history) became a tragic 
epic, full of dramatic action, grand, fantastic, and 
sublime ! — the . inspiration of the master-minds of 
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t fiitura tget, the poetry of pesnon, an illiutntion of 

the [^<Mopliy of politics. 
, « In the ttnigglfl Saul fell : — and the people whose 

B (i[Hnioas be represented, divided by that fickleness, 

■ which hu ever been the cune of the ignorant, bene- 
* fited tx>t by a contest, of which he was tlie rictim. 
)t Assailed by every evil that can outrage the feelings 
1 of man— u prince, patriot, father, friend — by con- 
,- spiracy without, domestic treacliery within, spiritually 
J anathematiEed, virtually dethroned, reproached, hu- 
^ milialed, and maddened — the evil spirit of God came 
V upon him j and tlie last act of his life's grand tni- 
-1 gedy hastened to its close, in all tlie poetic sublimity 
* in which it liad risen. 

.| Abandoned by all resources, divine and human, 

iwlien his diildren had left him, when " the Lord 
Itad departed from him, when tlte prophets Iiad tle- 
Mrt«d him," and " he was sore distressed,"^ Saul, 
I in his last dire necessity, sought for relief in that 

■ J great dogma of the East, the divinity of wtmian's 
I mind. He turned, for counsel and for hope, to one 
f wiram lie believed to liold spiritual communion with 

the daii and shadowy past, and to po ss e ss a prophetiG 
power over the coming future, The great fnnale 
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seers, the prophetesses of more ancient times, the 
Miriams, and the Deboralis, and tlie Hannalis, had 
passed away ; but there still existed '' wise women** 
in Israel, whose acute perceptions of causes and their 
effects inspired a conviction of their superhuman in- 
telligence, -^ of their possessing minds " which o'er* 
informed their tenements of clay/' 
Saul had banished these women out of the land, 

i who haply saw too clearly and foretold too much 1 But, 

when he was deserted by all, then *' he said unto his 
servant, " seek me a woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
that I may go to her and inquire of her." Such a 

■ t woman was soon found in her den at Endor,* whither^ 



she hod probably been hunted ; and Saul, disguised 
and in *' other raiment*' than that of royalty, went 
forth in the deep shadows of night, and sought the 
oracle of his stormy destiny from a woman's lips. 
The scene that followed was grand and terrible. 
It lias been imitated by every art, and equalled 
by none I Saul's address to the weird woman, 

* The term ** witch,** UMd in oar trantUtioo, gives a Calee and a 
▼ulgar colour to this incident. The woman of EnUor waa, rooet pro- 
bably, a pertontgt somewhat answering to tba sibjls of classkaJ an- 
tiqaity, though at that tima persecuted, and in disgrace with Um 
goreromeDt. 
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mada with the tbniptnen of habitual power, " I • 

Rpmj tboe, diTiM unto nu by thy ftmiliar spirit ;" 
, — ^ha pnacribed wonan's reproaching the disgxiiaed 

kiog with laying a anara for her life, " knowing bow' 
Saul bad cut off tbow wbo had familiar ipirita j'*— 
£• Saul'aemphatieoath, "a«tb«Lordlireth, nopuniab- 

t' maot afaallh^tpoi tboe for this thing ;"—tlM coo- 

jufBtioo vS the ipirit of Samuel — and the witch's 
t. axelamatioa, " why hath thou deceived me ? thou 

art Saul {"—all these ara finely preparative to the 
h< gn*t denunciation which followed, that ** tlM morrow 

*, should be the last day of Israel's independence, the 

'■\ last of Saul's and of his sons' existence ;" for that 

' " the Lord had rant the land out of his band, and 

given it to his neighbour, even unto David ! " 

The crime which brought down this awful penal^ 
was that " he had not obeyed the voice of the 
; Lord, nor executed his wrath upon ktoaitk." Saul 

i beaid all this, with his &ca stooped to the ground i 

* his bead bowed, his spirit was broken, and at last he 

*: "fell straightway all along the earth." It is re- 

markable that the wiat wonwa, the witch of Endor, 
J banawer tohisqoeatianaof *'iriiatBba«w," ivplied, 

i "the God'a aseaodii^ owtof U» aaithl aadaaoM 
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man ooming up in a mantle/' Saul believed on the 
woman's evidence, and acknowledged the viaioo of 
Samuel, which her power had conjured I 

But this witch, this ''midni^t hag''— this 
banished, proscribed, desolate woman, thrown beyond 
all human communion, and baited even to ''ther 
death," was a woman still, fiill of tender sympethyy 
instinct with pity. When she saw the mighty king 
of Israel prostrate on the earth, and that ** there 
was no strength in him, for he had eaten no bread 
all the day, nor all the night,'' *' the woman came 
unto Saul, and saw that he was sore troubled, and said 
unto him, behold thine handmaid hath obeyed thj^ 
voice, and I liave put my life in ihy hand, and have 
hearkened unto thy words which thou spakest unto 



me/' 



" Now, therefore, I pray thee hearken thou also to 
the voice of thy handmaid, and let me set a morsel 
of bread before thee, and eat, that thou mayes^ have 
strength when thou goest on ihy way." 

'' And he refused and said, I will not eat. But his 
servants, together with the woman, compelled him ) 
and he hearkened unto their voice ; so he arose finom 
the earth and sat upon the bed." 
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" And tlw woman had a fat calf in ths house ; and 
Bhs baited and killed it, and toi^ flour and kneaded it, 
and did bake unleavened bread thereof." 

" And the brought it before Saul, and before his 
•emntt, and they did eat i then they nee up and 
went away that night." * 

All that waa propbetied by the myeteiioua intel- 
ligence of this woman, or witch, came to past; 
Saul, with his three sons, and Israel were overthrown. 
But Saut, though " sore wounded of the archers," 
fell by his own sword. Victorious even in defeat, be 
wrenched the glory of his death out of the hands 
vi bis enemies, and died with all the courage of a hero, 
aodinall the majesty of a king t " One who saw him 
Ul" (and lyingly boasted to David that he had killed 
him), " brought the crown that was on his head, and 
the bracelet that was on hii arrn, to his rival and aue- 
oeasor. David did not reject the royal insignia j but he 
smote the parasite who brought them " till be died \" 
•mote him for having " slain the Lord's anointed," 
the first anointed king of Israel I - Already David 
thought like a king, though ha felt like a man j and 
punished the supposed regicide who had invaded the ■ 
• ISMMl,ClwftoriiTW.V«rM>0,tl.n,U,i4.U. 
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lioly sanctuary of a royal life, while he [wofited by 
tlie treason by which hinuelf was raised to the 
throne of Israel. 

The instant death of the vain-glorioua Amalekite 
was followed by that outburst of sorrow and bdigna- 
tion — that sublime i-equiem over the " mighty fallen," 
the " swifter than eagles," the " staronger than 
lions," the " beauty of Israel," the " lovely and 
pleasant in their lives who in thnir deaths were not 
divided," — which must ever be considered as the 
liigtiest poetry — poetry in all its intensity, gushing 
from the deepest sources of sensibility and of passion 
by which the heart of man can be stirred, affection 
and remorse. David loved Jonathan with a " love 
passing that of woman," as " Jonathan loved 1dm as 
his own soul ;" and he might have felt, that if " the 
mighty was fallen," it was he— the son and subject, 
— he who " liad been set over the men of war" by 
Saul, — he, " the stripling,"*' whom the king had 
taken into his own family, it was he, David, who bad 
struck the first blow, that laid the Lord's anointed in 
the dust. 
The elevation of David to the kingdom of Judah 
* I StmiMl. 
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JbUowaddoMupontlMdMthofSAul. To thii high 
dignilrf tfa* MO of J«aw ImuI been called (u he him- 
•elf Mid) hf the mea of Judah { " for your router, 
} 9 Stol, M And, uid the roen of Juda^ hath anointed 

ma ktag over them." But, though Darid had won 
tfaa good will of Judab, the gnat eoiMiuert waa yet 
to be achieved t for the anny, and Aboer, iti General, 
had rawed the ninriving grandmi of Saul, the un- 
fertunate Iihboabeth, " to the throne of all Iirael "— 
(the in&nt aon of the brave and beautiful Jonathan 
having been laved and carried away ** by hi* uunea.") 
Hie civi) wan, which ensued between the adverse 
tribes, were carried on with relentless cruelty and base 
treachery, such as scripture has recorded as cha- 
raeteriting the hostilities of the Hebrews among each 
other. " These horron ended in the assassioatioo of 
Ishbosbeth, " while he slept j" and in the elevattoo of 
David to his throne and power t " for the riders of 
Israel made a league with him (David), and anointed 
him kii^ over all Israel." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Hebrew Women under the Monarchy Continaed — Tbair Social 
'• CondiUon— Abigail — Michal—Baththeba. 

Saul, the single-minded, the brave, spiritedi and 
impetuous Saul, the founder of the Jewish monarchy* 
was succeeded by one whose temperament and cha- 
racter differed in every thing from his own, though 
his origin was the same, and his election, (humanly 
considered,) was based on the same qualities, and go- 
verned by the same expediency. David, when intro- , 
duced to Saul by his bravery, having become the idol 
of the people, and the instrument of the hierarchy, fled 
from the not unjustifiable wrath of the king ; and, 
at the head of a little band of six hundred desperate 
men, led a stealthy and predatory life, '* abiding in 
the strong holds of the wilderness, and in the Moun- 
tain of the Desart of Zcph/' ^ until, '' having found 
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of todo^, •nd OD Um after erenti of hii own life 
•odrdgn. 

Under the change of goremment effected by the 
lone of eircumttuicM, under the hierarchy of Samuel, 
the BMral condition of the women of the Hebrewi had 
mdergone an obvioua change— their agency having 
reemed a new diractwo ) but ttill* they tuer* agents, 
and their intellects took a wider develtqpment, aa 
they became moi« habitually applied to worldly 
aflbin. 

Saul, who had but one wife — whose state of king 
had been prophesied by one woman, and whose £ite 
and death had been predicted by the ill-explained 
agency of another — was the first, in his kii^emft, 
, (a trade socn leanit) to apply the subtle mind of 
• woman as an instrument of state policy. He accord* 
ingly selected his own clever and deviceful daughter, 
Michal, and gave her as a wife to David, ** to en* 
snare him." But David (astute as the king), at 
first shrunk from the dangerous homur of " being a 
king's son-in-law," * 

That Saul had raised the ■odd stM* of womui b 
proved fay " the daoghten of Iwnel" bei^ spadally 
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David pursued the ravagen, recovered the spoils, 
rescued his wives, and was '' returning victorious 
from the slaughter/' when the news of the death of 
Saul and his sons was brought him. 

The kingly power of Israel was now vested in one 
who was in the flower of manhood, (the prime of all 
the passions) and in all the high excitement of vic- 
tory I He was the protected of the priesthood, the 
pride of the people ; and, seeing that his kingdom 
was exalted, and his rule undisputed, he took the 
ancient monarchies of the East as the model of his 
own; he adopted their civilization, affected their 
habits, and imitated their luxuries and their vices. 
Whatever was the nature of his connexion with Tyre, 
or his friendship with its king, he received from Uiat 
poi^rerful monarch cedar-trees for constructing, and • 
expert workmen for raising, the first royal palace in 
Israel (in '' the city of David''). He renewed (though 
he did not introduce) the Oriental institute of poly- 
gamy, by the example of his own boundless indul- 
gence) and thus, in his own person, produced a 
great and fiital influence on the moral interests 



oxsB, Ui« MSM sod Ui« Minelt, tad tbt spp«rtl. and caro« to 
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ut toOM/bf, and od the after erents of his owa life 
■ltd raign. 

Under the change of govenuuent effected by the 
force of eircunutancee, under the hierarchy of Samuel. 
the moial coodition of the women of the Hebrews had 
imdergoue an obvioui change— their agency having 
laee i Yfd a new directioa | but rtill, they ipere agents, 
and their intellecti took a wider development, at 
they became more habitaally applied to worldly 
a&in. 

Saul, who had but oaa wife — whou state of king 
had been prophesied by one woman, and whose fate 
and death had been predicted by the ill-exphiined 
agency of another — was the first, in his kingcraft, 
(a trade soon learnt) to apply the subtle mind of 
> woman as an instrument of state policy. He accord- 
ingly selected his own clever and deviceful daughter, 
ftlichal, and gave her as a wife to David, ** to en- 
snare him." But David (astute as the king), at 
first shrunk from the dangerous honour of " being a 
kill's son-in-law." * 

That Saul had raised the social state of woman is 
pnvad by " the daughten of Israel " being spedally 
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caIledonto''wMpthe(lcaihof lumwbobMldaUMd . 
tham mth tevlet utd other daligfati, utd w iridwd 
thnr ft|^Mnl witii OTnamenti (tf gold." Thk wm 
the OMtoma of the ladiM (tf a nunptuooi eourtp'aod 
not of the women of ooene lervitude, the druran 
(rf water, end ^ tenden of catde,— the tbriftgr 
tnotben who built Dp the bowe of Imd In the pee- 
tMBlegei. 

The monarchy of the Hebrews wai as yet young j ' 
but their imprewionable womeu underwent an early 
modification, nnncident with the timet. The wnmnt, 
indeed, was itiU seeking to adapt her versatile powers 
to the intentionB of her master | but the decorated 
slave of the harem, in striving to win her way to 
influence, exerted other properties of mind, than 
those which made the efiicacy of her Inunediate pre- 
decessors. Hopeless of rights, she i^lied herself to 
secure privileges ) and the poetical idiosyncracy which 
bad produced the Miriams and the Deborahs, so ser- 
viceable under the hierarchy, yielded at once to the . 
more material pressure of a new necesuty. Womea 
were no longer priest e sses, prophetesses, poetesses ) 
but, as the wives and concubines of royal lovers, 
they became queens and stateswomen, the tnotbera 
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of rinl tooM, ibetton of tha policy, or neutnlisen of 
tb» viem of thor «naiDOurad d«ipott, u their own 
penooal or nutonwt unlHtiou dincted. 

The introductioD of Abigkil, Uw wifc of Nabal, on 
Um Kcoe of the fttrring druna of DtvidVlife, fn- 
kqU ft mw ehaneter of woman, u di&nnk from 
the Docuftdk femala of the pMtonl agn of the He- 
bfvwa, aa these were from the inspired pnipbete«es 
of the hierarchy. 

David waa yet wandering in the wildemeaees of 
Paran, with liia predatory band of young men, when 
the necetaitiea of hi> precarious Ufe induced him to 
apply for ralief to one " who tiTed in prosperity," to 
Kahat, a wealthy proprietor of Carmel. Nabal re- 
tunwd an answer full of insolence to a solicitation of 
more than Oriental courtesy. " Wlio is David?" 
he asks t " Who is the son of Jesse ? There be 
many servants now-a-daj-s that break away ever^- 
man from his master. And shall 1 take my bread, and 
meat, and water, prepared for my own shearers, and 
gtrc it to men whom I know not, should they come I " 
To this anawer David replied, by arming four bun- 
dradof hismenj "girding on his sword, and march- 
ing iqiaa Kabat t" and " evil was denounced against 
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Kabol, and on all his houaehold I'* But then was a 
power greater than any, which Nabal oould sum m o n s 
toliisaid— a power which returned the sword of David / 
to its scabbard, and vanquished the all butindomptaUo 
spirit of the conqueror of Goliah. Near the covert of 
the hill, against which the fierce invader of private pro- 
perty was marauding, at the head of his well-anned 
and picked men, and at the moment when he was 
giving orders for a merciless pillage, which before 
** the morning light'' was to desolate the dwellings and 
reduce the household of the ** man of property'' to ruin, 
he was suddenly stopt in his march by..a .woman, 
mounted on an ass, followed by a siunpter troop, _ 
laden with all that was necessary and all that was 
luxurious, to victual the little camp of the Deeert 
of Paran. It was Abigail, the wife of the churlish 
and ** evil-tongued Nabal ; " a '* woman of good 
understanding and beautiful coimtenance"— who, 
imknown to her hot-headed husband, had come 
forth, in her womanly consideration and intuitive 
discretion, to disarm the wrath of him whose ven* 
geance was never slow, and whose vow of extermi- 
nation had been witnessed by the heaven he invoked > 
at the moment of her approach. 

voj^ r. ' " H 
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Af 8000 M Abigail perceived tlie exterminator of 



^ t tlie Amalekitet, the conqueror of the Philittinet, the 

I ; . frared of Israel, she alighted and " fell before him. 



f I " And fell at liis feet, and said, Upon me, my 

lord, upon me let this iniquity fall ; and let thine 
handmaid, I pray thee, speak in tliine audience, and 
r 'I hear the words of thine handmaid. ^ 

" Lei not my lord regard this man of Belial, even 
Nabal ; for» as his name is, so is he. Kabal is his 
name, and foUy is with him. But I, thine handmaid, 
saw not the young men of my lord, wliom thou didst 
send. 

'' Now, therefore, my lord, as the Lord liveth, and 
as thy soul livetli, seeing the Lord hath withholden 
thee from coming to slied blood, and from avenging 
thyself with thine own hand, now let thine enemies 
and they that seek evil unto my lord be as Kabal. 

'' And now tliis blessing which thine handmaid has 
brought unto my lord, let it even be given unto the 
young men that fellow iny lofd. 

*' I pray thee forgive the trespass of thine hand* 
maid, fer the Lord will certainly aaake my lofd a 
sura bouse, becaase my hud fighleth the battles of 
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the Lord, and evil liatli not been foiuid in thee all 
thy days. • 

'' Yet a man is risen to pursue thee, and to seek 
thy soul ; but the soul of my lord shall be bound in 
the bundle of life with the Lord thy C^od ; and the 
souls of thine enemies, them shall he sling out, as out 
of the middle of a sling. 

^ And it shall come to pass, when the Lord shall 
have done to my lord according to all the good that 
he hath spoke concerning thee, and shall have ap- 
pointed thee ruler over Israel, tliat this shall be no 
grief unto thee, nor offence of heart unto my lord, 
either that thou hast shed blood causeless, or that my 
lord hath avenged himself ; but when the Lord shall 
have dealt well with my lord, then remember tliine 
handmaid."* 

If the power of eloquence is to be estimated by its 
application, and by its effect on the auditory to which it 
is addressed, the speech of Abigail was not surpassed 
by any on record. It is not the eloquence of words, it 
is the oratory of tliought, applied to tlie passions, to the 
prejudices, and the previous associations of its object. 
The manner of her supplication to be heard, the 

* I SMnot), Chap, xzt., VtrM from 24 to SI . 

H 3 
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playful humour of her irony launched against the cha- 
racter of her brutal husband, her artful predictions to 
David's future elevatim to the throne of Israel, her 
] allusion to the envy of Saul, to the unavailing malice 

of David's enemies, and her plausible claim to his 
future respect and gratitude for having thus saved 
him from the crime of shedding blood causelessly, are 
all of the highest order of rhetoric, traits of \h%/ne$H 
and subtlety of female intellectuality. 

David, struck, enanwured, diverted from all his 
purposes of vengeance, heard her out; and then 
burst forth into that spirited benediction, which 
love and poetry have since faintly imitated in effusions 
that have become immortal.^ " And David said to 
Abigail, Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, which 
( .«t »h*e-Uu. day to mea me. Andbk-rfbethy 

I advice, and blessed be thou which hast kept me this 

day from coming to shed blood, and from avenging 
myself with mine own hand/'f kc. 

When Abigail returned to her home, she found her 
husband presiding over a foast, which, for its gran* 
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deur aad luxury, wen " liks the taut of • king,"^ 
the last he ever enjoyed. " But he WM too xatny of 
heart (for he "waavery drunk") ibr Abigail to ono* 
mune with him ; therefore ihe told him nothing lees 

or more, till the moming light." 

It was about ten days after this most dramatic and 
important interview, that " Nabal was smote by the 
luuidoftlie Lord, and died)" and that " Dand im- 
mediately sent and cotnmmied with and took her to 
him to wiffl"-^the insidious and infiuential successor 
of thfl high-minded Michal. David, however, shortly 
after associated Abigail with b sort of left-handed wife, 
of little renown, but of devoted fidelity (Ahinoem (^_ 
Jeireel), who seems to have followed her husband 
or master tlirough all the vicissitudes of the most pre- ' 
carious stages of his life. 

But Michal, the wife of his youth, the saviour of 
his life, the contemner of his conduct, though now 
the wife of another (of Phaltiel), returned to his 
thoughts, when his hope of mounting the throne of 
her father brightened on' his view ; and when news of 
the trecuon of Abner, and his revolt, from Ishbosetli,- 
was brought him, he sought to authorise his am- 
bitious intentions by claiming back the daughter 
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of the royal Saul. Bre he consented to conclude hie 
kegne with Abner (of which the kingdom of Israel 
was to be the price), he demanded of the arch-traitor 
the restoration of Michal ; for Darid said, "Well, I 
will make a league with thee ; but one thing I require I 
—that you shall not see my fiice till you first bring 
me Michal, Saul's daughter/' 

Messengers were forthwith sent to the feeble and 
foredoomed Ishboseth, to deliver up his sister ; and 
the reiterated demand of one, now too powerful to be 
refused, was soon obeyed. " Isliboseth sent and 
took Michal from her husband, Phaltiel," " And 
her husband went with her along weeping behind 
her to Bahurim.*' But he wept in vain— and the 
indignant and royal Michal, " who despised David in 
her heart,*' was forced from her obscure happiness, to 
give new lustre to the throne, through the fttdift 
which still irradiated the house of Saul, by being 
again added to the number of the new king's wives t 
for David, when he returned from Hebron, the capital 
of Judah, to Jerusalem, was acmmpanied by " many 
wives" and a numerous progeny. 

" When David perceived that the Lord had esl»> 
bUshed him king over Israel, adi that he had eiahad 
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his kingdom for iiia people Inmet'i ake," thea 
" David took lum mora eooeuUnee and wivM out of 
Jerunlem, after he «M crane from Hebron, ud there 
were yet aoiu and daughten lioni to David." 

To theae victinu of an inititutioii founded by the 
selfish tyranny audtheliceatioiupainoiu (dmata, (and 
revived by him who had been " taken from a ibMp-eo^ • 
and from following the sheep, to rule over Israel), 
others were added ; and one above all others, who be> 
came a distinguished incident in the historical records 
of her country, as queen, stateswtsnon, and foundress 
of the glory of the most glorified of all Hebrew princee i 
this was the beautiful Bathsheba, the wife of the un* _ 
fortunate Uriah. 

The private crimes, the public disasters, the do- 
mestic miseries, which filled up the reign and sha- 
dowed tlie lift of David, — which his conquests could 
not efface, nor his boundless power evade,— were the 
reaction of polygamy ; a pecal^ on the injustica ex- 
ercised, on one half of the species by the other, through 
the superiority of physical force. It was thus that 
til* caprice of an individual became the curse of a 
nation. The heart of David was hardened by sensual 
iodulgence, until all human sympathy was extia- 
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guUiad; and Us aente of mond right bacmme toper* 
wtod, that the obrious parable, addreteed to him by 
Nathan, escaped his apprehentioo, until the reproach* 
fid prophet brought it home to his boeom, in the 
emphatie •' Thou art the roan/' 

It it further remarlttble that the many chiklre^ 
hit many wivet retpectively reflected hit own crimet, 
and rt-enacted hit evil deedt againtt himtelf. Hit 
ii^pratttude to Saul (in teducing Jonathan into re- 
bellion) —hit cruelty to Saul's children and grand- 
ehildreB (even to the tont of that beloved Jonathan) 
— were imaged and punished in the revolt of his own 
Abtaloro (a rebel to his finther, and the murderer 
of his brother), in the outrage conunitted on the 
wretched Tamar, in the brutal crime of his ton, 
Anrnion, and in the teixure of hit crown, while 
be yet lived, by the daring hand of that &vourite 
and eUett bom, whom he had fondly named hit tuc* 
eettor (the mucb-loved Adonijah). 

Thete frailtiet of the &ther, to revitited on him 
through hit children, were the tubjectt of thote pe- 
nittotial effutioiit, which have become the poetical 
e ipf etsioe of tin and torrow, and deep cootritMHi^ 
through the lapte of three thootapd yean. 
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In a political point of view, David's policy as a 
statesman became obviously feeble, in proportion as 
his moral delinquencies as a man became enonopus. 
If to '' be weak is to be miserable/* to be wicked is 
to be weak. But David seems to have lost the respect 
of men, and the protection of Heaven, by the self-saiha 
obliquity of intellect. In the height of hi^ power,' 
the people rebelled and divided into factions ; and he 
who had built " a cedar palace for himself,*' was not 
permitted '' to raise a temple to the Lord." By 
acting as his own irresponsible minister, and " num- 
bering the people/' against the will of the priesthood, 
he lost tlie support of that still powerful party, which _ 
had itused him *' from a sheep-cot" to '' a throne :" 
to that throne, from which they had hurled his pre- 
decessor. 

But while this warrior, prophet, poet, king, has 
become a warning by his faults and an example by Iiis 
contrition— while the men of his family violated every 
law of justice and humanity— -what were the crimes 
and the vices of the women ? of the women whose 
lives he had degraded, whose minds he had per- 
verted ? Scripture, that veracious book of reference, 
which conceals not the failings of its elect, nor even 

\.6 
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tha nrtUM of iU outcuti, scripture reeordi not OM /— 

n«t ooa aeciuadon •torts forth agunit them, Michal, 

AUgail, Ahinoun, Haggith, Syloth, Bathsheba, with 

•o many othsn of lesMr not«, but haply not fewer 

g c)iami>,^all these, the victinu of • lyitem, u de^ 

1 itnictiT* of moral deyelopment, M it was at variance 

' I with the natural justice of things,-— 'the supposedly 

V bom serviDts of tbmr divine-righted master, violated 

', oo law of nature, perpetrated no crime, committed 

*t no treachery, (none, at least, which history lias re- 

f. corded) ; and they are rarely cited, save wlien 

;•; honourably brought forward in the exorcise of some 

^ natural affection, or by the outbreak of some high 

- ) quality of mind I Of this, the political interference 

.1^ of BatJislwba, in favour of Solomon, and the moral 

courage witli which Miclial reproached the effeminacy 

■^_ of her royal husband, were striking instances. 

t But whil« tlw royal wives and concubines of the 

Armon,* or of the " cedar palace," were alternately 

treated as queens or slaves, were employed as tnist- 

'1' ' worthy servants, and " left to keep the house, and 

V| put in ward," or incarcerated u prisooers, and "shut 

, « up until the day of their death, living is widowhood," 

11 •TbtH«knwKM«». 
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(as die expediency or satiety of their masters might 
happen to direct,) the females of other classes, less 
eminent in rank, were perpetually called into action 
for purposes of religious or state necessity : proving 
tliat the belief that women were in more imme- 
diate relation with Heaven than men still prevailed. 
The wise woman of Tekoah was thus sent by Joab to 
effect a political stratagem in the court of David, and 
to cause the recal of his son, Absalom. The graceful 
and astute manner in wliich she performed her secret 
services, forwarded the views of her party, subdued the 
wrath of David, and restored the fratricide, the " beau- , 
tiful " Absalom, to his place in his father's fovour. ^ 

Again, the womanly adroitness of tlie " wise ' 
woman of Abel in Bethmaachali " saved her native . 
city. She is represented as '' counselling the people 
in her wisdom,'' and conferring with the General of 
tlie besiegers ! Her beautiful exordium is full of 
demonstrations of the deference paid to such women, 
in times of the greatest public conflicts. 

Thus, too, the wife of Jeroboam became the secret 
agent and disguised, ambassadress of an ambitious 
husband, who sends her to Ahijah,* the prophet, to 

* Thsrt it s bMotifal pietnr* of thU iaUnritw bj AngeUcs Ksof* \ 
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Mcura hit p'V*'' B^ proteetioa for their wD. 
Wberam Uw uutrumentali^ of mind wu WAnting, 
tbf Hebrew women were (till, aa of old, found 
nmiii^ to the kid of their mMters, with powers fully 
equal to the especial oecaiion. 

That the Hebrew women under the earljr monarchy 
traoMcted buunew, carried on commercial ipecula- 
tions, and perfermed all agencie* in which forethought 
•ndjudgmentwereneceeMury, (while their matten were 
angaged in ilaughtering their ipeciee), ii proved by 
the tertimony of one, who. though not prone to flatter 
them, wae yet compelled, in the midst of hia seven 
Itundred wives, and three hundred concubines, to «U- 
mate a " virtuous woman's price as above rubies." 
That such women did exist, is further proved even 
by that portrait of the " lively Hebrews," which 
includes every virtue constituting the merit, and 
entering into the true destiny of the sex. 

Such were the women who " considered a field 
and bought it, and planted a vinej-ard " with tlie 
fruit of their own hands ; wlio " made fine linen and 
sold it, and delivered girdles to the merchant* j" 
who " purchased wool and flax, and worked wiUii^ly 
with thatr own hands |" who " ma while it waa yet 
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nighti and gave meat to their household, and tasks 
to their maidens }*' and who, while they " stretched . 
forth their hands to the needy, and opened it to the 
poor/* were themselves '' clothed in silk and pur* 
pie/* and " surrounded by coverings of tapestry i** 
looking well to their households, and *' nor eating 
the bread of idleness/* Well might " the hearts 
of their husbands trust " in such women, by whom 
the number of their days was doubled," and rejoice 
in tlie possession of such servants as left them ^ no 
need of spoil ; ** (t. e. no necessity of a sanguinary 
struggle for subsistence, to the men whose life had 
hitheito been warfare, and whose object was plunder^) — 
It is remarkable that while the men of Israel were per- 
petually in the battle-field, the women were inces- 
santly occupied witli the arts of peace and utility- 
arts which alone forward the blessings of civilization, 
and foster the better virtues of humanity. 

From the earliest establishment of the monarchy, 
statecraft, assuming a new form, was transferred to 
the interior of the palace; and personal influence 
with the monarch was substituted for nobler agencies, 
in the conduct of affairs. If, under tliis new con- 
dition, female intervention became more common, it 
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L| «M usually founded od qualitiei the leaat elevated 

t{ and eatimablfl i and the etida to which it ww directed 

V too fi?equentl; partook of the comiptioD of the 

•J BMaiu. That such wai not almjrt the case, that the 

i women MXDetiiDea row above the atmoaphere of an 

Oriental court, and threw their weight into the scale 
■of patiiotiiot and public hap^Hnen, ia an honourable 
endence of virtuei in despite of circumitance, and of 
i energies capable of escaping from a prescribed path. 

y In the last years of David's reign, and as the " days 

u of the king drew near that he should die," Israel 

'*f was rent by the hostile factiwis of his two rival sons, 

T Adonijah, the eldest, brother of his beloved Absa- 

^ lorn, and Solomon, the younge«t,the only son of tbs 

i beautiful and influential Bathslieba. The fond and 

enfeebled father had accorded, while he yet lived, 
to his &vourite Adonijah all the insignia of royalty, 
and had even permitted him to proclaim himself king, 
and to go forth with the customary royal retinue 
of " chariots and horses, and fifty nun to run before 
him." David had not at any time " displeased this 
favoured son" by «ying "why bast thou dona eo?" 
for Adonijah, like his unfortunate brother, was bMU- 
ti&l in his pencn " and a goodly roan," and " Us 
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mother bore him after Absalom''— both of theip 
strong claims to the predilection of David. 

Joab, the captain-general of the army, had long 
espoused the cause of Adonijah ; so did the flo#er of 
the men of Judah, and many of his own numerous 
brothers; and they all attended a feast, which the 
young king (de facto) of Israel gave to his ad- 
herents at Enrogel, in the suburbs of Jerusalem.* 
But among these brothers, Solomon (the youngest) 
was not invited ; and among these partizans, neither 
the high priest, Zadoc; nor Nathan the prophet, 
minister of David ; nor Benaiah, the captain of Iiis 
guards, appeared. They were the friends of Bath**" 
sheba, and the supporters of her son's pretensions, (for 
rights he had none), to tlie throne. 

At the moment when the royal revels of Adonijah 
were still celebrating, Nathan hastened to Bathsheba, 
to acquaint her with a circimistance, which threat- 
ened ruin to her maternal ambition, and to his own 
views. '' Get thee'' (he said) '' imto King David, 
and say unto him, didst not thou, my lord I oh 
king I swear unto thy handmaid, saying, assuredly 
thy son, Solomoni shall reign after me, and he shall 

* Joi tphM ^- F ifil Book of Kings. 
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}> ait upon my throne 1 Why then doth Adonijab 

■ij ragn? Beh<^, while thou yet talkeit with the 

4 1 king, I thkll come in after thee, and confinn thy 

"Jl words." 

J j The KCM that followed (m feebly deecribed by the 

i I lay ehnmicler* of the Jewa) is too full of admirable 

^1 and curious detail, to need an aptdogy for tnuiscrib- 
|l , ing it. Bathsbeba went immediately into the king's 

,; chamber, " wbo was very old." She found liis young 

' I and innocent nurse, t Abishag, " miniitering to his 

* I infirmities j" and, bowing to him, she entered at once 

)i on her mission. — " My lord, thou sweoreit by the 

' , Lord thy God unto thine handmaid, Mying i os- 

f iuredly, Solcnnon, thy aoo, sliall reign after me, and 

|i ha shall sit upon my throne. And now, heltold, Ado- 

i' aijab reigoeth i and now, my lord the king, thou 
kaoweit it not. 

" And thou, my lord the king, the eyes of all Israel 

I ' are upon thee, that thou shouldst tell them, who shall 

j sit OD the throne of my lord the king afUr him. 

I ••OU-n™.i..l-U«~U.p«.,,h..„,l»d 

* JaMphM. BMk T, Cbbp. 1. 

f TW *lrtM •( (IM j«MC AkMK> 1^ Sow <• QwfM tl U« 

•■•4 —d J]rk« U««< X wlifcwtrf br JaMplMM, tmi MlhwUIsi kj 
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the king ihall ileep with, hit ttXben, that I mod my 
son Solomon ihall bd counted as oSSmden. 

'' And k), wliile she yet talked with^the king, Na- 
than the prophet also came in. 

■ 

" And they told the king, faying. Behold Nathan 
the prophet I And when he was come in befere the ' 
king, he bowed himself before the king, with his 
face to tlie ground/' ^ &c. 

Nathan spoke as had been previously arranged with 
the queen. " King David answered and said. Call 
me Batlisheba : and she came into the king's pre- 
sence and stood before the king. 

" And the king sware and said, as the Lord liveth — 
that liath redeemed my soul out of all distress, 
" even as I sware to thee by the Lord God of Israel, 
&c. even so will I certainly do this day. 

" Then Bathsheba bowed with her face to the 
earth, and did reverence to the king, and said. Let 
my lord. King David, live for ever I'' 

Solomon was instantly proclaimed king by tha 
high priesti Zadoc, by Natliani the prophet, by Be* 
naiah, the captain of the household troops ; and by 
the Cherethites and the Pelethites (" mighty men''). 

• I. Rings, Chap. K 
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JSLb was mounted alto on the old king's mule, and 

anointed by Zadoe with the ^ oil out of the taber* 

u*i nade/* while the trumpet's blast and the cries of 

<«:| '' God save King Solomon'' first announced to 

t , Adonijah, and '' to all his gueste/' the astounding 

•vent of his young brother's inauguration—'' for they 
had not yet risen from table/* 

So prompt and so decisive was the conduct of 

Bathsheba and her partisans, that it changed the 

line of descent, and set aside the law of primo- 

^ I geniture in the house of David, when the king's 

J : preference for liis eldest son had nearly established 

it by a first, and a consequential precedent. The 

I unfortunate Adonijah sought safety in the sane- 

tuary of the temple, and '' seized the horns of 

{ the altar, " while he awaited the decision of Sok>* 
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The powerless and be r eared David died soon after, 

bequeathing to his successor all that was left him to 

j bestow,— his advice, as a king^and his vengeance. 



• T«Mi«*«llMkMrb««i(«rUt«U 
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fkther/ " and hit kingdmn was estaUiahed/' ibm 
agency of his mother, near that throne to which 
she had raised him, became apparent, in the af^cm- 
tion made to her womanly feeling and political influ- 
ence, by the unfortunate brother of Absalom. The 
defeated king of Israel, Adonijah, had purchased the 
mercy of Solomon, by an oath of allegiance, and imme* 
diate retirement into obscurity : he had been " sent 
home to his house/' Yet, on his seeking an audience 
of the royal mother, her first cautious question was— 
" Comest thou peaceably?'' '^ Peaceably,'' he replied ; 
for his was an errand of love, not of war; and she 
bade him " say on." 

" Thou knowest" (said tlie frank and ardent Ado- 
nijah), '' thou knowest that the kingdom was mine, 
and that all Israel set their fcices on me, that I should 
reign. Howbeit the kingdom is turned about, and is 
become my brother's, for it was his from the Lord ; 
and now I ask one petition of thee l-*deny mie not I'* 

The queen only replied, *' Say on." 

'' Speak, I pray thee, unto Solomon, the king," 
continued Adonijali, '' for he will not say thee nay \ 

* Jotephua makes it appear that SolomoD was but BUittttB» wbta 
hia Bother plaead him on the throne. 
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Sjpmk thftt he give me Abishag^ the Shunammite, to 
wife/* 

Bathaheba, reUerod by the nature of the petitioDy 
eotered at once with womanly sympathy into the 
hooeet views of that unfortunate stepeon, on whom 
•o latdy '« all Itrad eet their hem that he should 
reign ;** and whoee submission to the king's pleasure^ 
in an aifiur so purely of the heart, erinoed either his 
loyaltyi or the Oriental despotism of the new govern- 
ment of Israel. 

Bathsheba instantly promised to intercede for him. 
'* Well, I will speak for thee to the king I *' was her 
answer ; '' and therefore she went to king Solomon, 
la speak unto him for Adonijah/' 

The manner of her reception in the court| where 
the king sat enthroned^ is curious. On her approach, 
*' the king roee up to meet her, and bowed himself 
to hers** and though he resumed his throne, " he 
caused a seat to be set for the king's mother/* " and 
she sat on his right hand/* Between these gorgeous 
fidrms of royalty of the first hereditary sovereign of 
the Jews, and the '' palm-tree** of Deborah, '' the 
mler over Israd/* what a contrast ! 

The immediate request of '' the king*s mother**— 
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the almost playful manner in which she introduces 
her "petition''— is extremely feminine and beautiful. 
" I desire one small petition of. thee I I prithee 
say me not nay."* The king replied—" Ask on, 
my mother ! for I will not say thee nay/' 

" Then/' said the queen, " let Abishag, the Shun* 
ammite, be given to Adonijah, thy brother, to wife/' 

At this request, in which the tender association of 
brotherhood is conjured up with womanly insinuation, 
the aiTectionate familiarity of the royal son suddenly 
clianges to the fiercest and most reproachful rage 
of the offended sovereign. " The king answered to 
his mother, saying, and why dost thou ask Abi-'" 
shag, the Shunammite, for Adonijah ? Ask for him 
the kingdom also ! for he is my elder brother !— even 
for him, and for Abiathar, the priest, and for Joab, 
the son of Zeruiah (tlie political partizans of Ado- 
nijah). God do so unto me, and more also, if 
Adonijah hath not spoken this word (made this re- 
quest) against his own life ! As the Lord liveth, who 
hath established me on the throne of David, my father, 
and who hath made me an house as he promised, 
Adonijah shall be put to death this day/' 

* In tKe Hebrew. " tarn not awaj thy faee.** 
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Inuginatioii filli up thu moat drunatio of rU re< 
corded acenei with all the striking details of which it 
wa« euaceptible — the crowd of subeervient ilavea, the 
ready ministen of irresponsible powers— Benaiah, the 
G^itain of the army, receiving the order, and liasten- 
it^ " to slay Adonijah to the death" — the terrified 
Abiathar, suddenly thnut out from his holy office, 
" as worthy also of death," and banished as a part!' 
tao of the devoted brother of the king. But, among 
all these grou[ungs of male servility to the master* 
one form comes out, of noble bearing, sublime in her 
holy mission of humane conciliation, and family con* 
cord, and pitiable in her blasted feelings of maternity ! 
It is the servant, wooun I It is the horror-struck 
and still beautiful Bathsheba I It is the " king's 
mother [" she who made him king I whose timely 
and well-exercised moral influence over the mind of 
tbt sofeebled and dying father placed the youngest 
of his BOOS, a boy in years, upon the throne of the 
eldest { and who now, with her intuitive peroeptkn, 
(a woman's wisdom), must have seen, in this act <tf 
sanguinary despotism, (that mastcr-fiiult in politics) 



Sokmoo thus began his magnificmt reign, by an act 
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of sudden and uncontrolled passion, stamping the wisest 
of his race witli that blasting sin, which drove the first* 
bom man to social outlawry, — the sin of fratricide I 
But, of Batlisheba-^tlie kind, the conciliating, the 
wise, but no longer powerful, Bathsheba-'^ehe who so 
lately " sat at the king's right hand,'' no more is 
heard; and whatever was the after*&te of one so 
influential in Jewish story, her death was unrecorded. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I. 

Tha Wmnni at tha Hcbrowi undtr Um Moiwrcb}' — Tbr Qaaan of 
Slwbt. 

SoLOUON (according to the Hcripturei) ascended 
the throne of Israel four hundred and eighty years 
after the Exodua of the Jewish tribes out of the " land 
of Egypt." Although the Rabbins assert that the 
wealth amassed and left by David to his son was so 
immense, as to render his very tomb an exchequer to 
future governments,* yet no means, merely human, 

* King Sulonion, hit Ma, hmd him buried at Jcruulcn wilh iQch 
■ntgniliccDce, Uikt. la wldition to tha umul carcmoDlM thU tik* 
phe* kt the (DncnU of kingi, h* hul hit tepulchrs iillad with th« 
MMat imraanM tiini*. 1300 yc*r* tAcr thi* atent, Antiocbiu litviag 
Iwd^ad JcrnMlim, Hjmn, tha high pria«t, wuiling ta briba him 
with nooe; to nln the li^a, and not being »ble to procara it other- 
wiu, be opened the Mpnlehra ol D>*iil, uid drew from it 3000 
tftUoti, he. Again, tome time aHer. Herad took • large aam fmro 
aaotherpwrt of thiaaapalEhra, where theae treuane were biddan."-* 
MBmk,atif. 12, Jcp/km'Hilory^l/tiJrtM. 

I3 
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tan account for the astounding dubunement of trea- 
nirea, reconled betvreen tlie beginning and the clow of 
m reign, the most magnificent ever regittered, in the 
roj-al Auti of any age or region. Between the simple 
" curtained ark " of tlie holiest of times, the " Holy 
'of Holies," " carried on men's siioulders," and 
that mighty Temple, the world's wonder,' and the 
age's miracle, (whose lody domes were " overlaid 
, with pure gold," whose marble and cedar chambers 
were " partitioned with chains of gold," whose co- 
lumns were cliaptered with clusters of golden fruit 
and flowers, and cliapleted with " lilties and pom- 
granates,") what an interval of progress in art and 
•umptuousness I Between the predatory life and 
wmrfaring vicissitudes of Saul and of David,* and the 
pompous state, and \-oluptuoiu repose of him, who 
legislated from a " tlirone of ivory, overlaid with 
pure gold," amidst provincial satrapa and tributary 
princes— what a contrast 1 
Imoginatimi can lend do link to unite such tnM m 

* " A»d SoloMM (pok* to Htnm, aTiAf^ Tta* lwo*tM bow (k*t 
Oatid Bj (ubcr cmM not Wld u ba«M un ih« Maa o( lb« LoH 
On Ood, lor lb« wkn which van iboM bua oa tnrf MdjLUtil lbs 
Lard pM tb*« Mdw tb« nl«a af bia bat."— I Knfiftl^. *, 
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social progress, so near, and yet so remote. In the 
scriptural detuls (admirable aod curious) of tlie 
building of tbe Temple of Jerusalem (which occupied 
seven yetuv), of " the king's house of MiUo, and of the 
house of Phai'aoh's daughter," of the ivory palace, 
and tlie house of the forest of Lebanon, tlie perfection 
of modem art appears anticipated, and the roeources 
of modem treasuries surpassed ! The most cunning 
artists of Tyre and Egypt were invited and muni- 
ficently rewarded, to perfect tlie great works of Jeru- 
salem, public and domestic, which soon surpassed 
tliose of the ancient and polished cities, whence Israel 
borrowed her sudden influx of civilization. An army 
of thirty thousand men were sent to cut down 
cedar-trees in the woods of Lebanon, and fleets were 
manned with foreign pilots, and sent to India to be 
■ freighted with " gold from Ophir." 

Gems and jewels, ivory and precious perfumes, were 
supplied by the " merchant-men, and the traffic of the 
spice-merclionts," and by " all the kings of Arabia," 
and by the " governors of the country," until the very 
shields and targets of the royal armoury were of 
" beaten gold," and all the " utensils of tlie Tem- 
ple," the " king's drinking vessels," and "the vea* 
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•ek of the bouie of the fbreat of Lebanon, were of 
pun gold"—" for nlver wu oothing accounted of 
ID the days of Sokmoon." " Nay, it came to be in 
Jenualeni ai stones, and eren cedar-wood became 
I (that are in the valley) for abtui- 



Besidea the fleet which brought " gold from 
Ophir," and almug-trees (for the c<»istruction of 
" musical instiumenta, harps, and psalters (ot 
singers)," the king kept at sea the navy of Tharshish 
(that of Hiimm), wluch, once in three years, brought 
gold and silver, and ivory, and apes, and peacocks 
(the true appendages of a royal menagerie) ; while 
fourteen hundred chariots, forty thousand horses, 
and twelve thousand bonemen, completed the house- 
bold troops, which remaiited " with the king in 
Jerusalem." 

Solomon's domioims rapidly increased by alliances, 
by treaties, and by conquest ; and extended from the 
" lands of the Philistines" to the borders of Egypt," 
and from " the Euphrates to the Syrians." 

" And so Solomon reigned over all lungdosns, 
fma the river, unto tlte land of the P h ilistines," and 
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" from Tipluah even to Azzah, over all the kings on 
this side of the river."* 

Frrnn other states, also, " Solomon did levy 
B tribute of bond service," the Israelites being 
" men of war," the master caste, who disdained to 
work ; they were the king's servants, " of whom 
he made no bondsmen ;'*' for '* they were hie princes 
and hii captwns, the rulers of his chariots and his 
horsemen." Besides his works in Jerusalem, and 
tliroughout Palestine, Solomon raised also ciUes in 
tlie desart, and " built Baleth and Tadmor in the 
wilderness." 

The priesthood now saw the aspirations of tlieir~ 
ancient prophets and great lawgiver accomplished, and 
witnessed the temporal as well as the spiritual triumph 
of that sublime religion, of which they had been the 
vigilant and hereditary guardians. When they beheld 
that grand ceremonial, the feast of the dedication, 
" when Solomon stood before the altar of the Lord^ in 
tlie presence of all the congregation of Israel," sur- 
rounded by " the elders of Israel, by the chief of the 
&thers, and by the cliildren of Israel," when be stood 
in the front of that glorious temple, where he had first 
* I KUi(*, Cbtp. 1*. JoM^oi. 
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Muhrined th« trit* and turned his Stee, utd Uowd all 
the coDgngatiMi, and exhorted the people, and made 
a acrifice of two and twen^ thoannd oxen, and an 
hoodrad and twenty thoutand ■heep^tben the 
hieranhr most hare belierad that the promiae to 
Darid wai fulfilled^ and that the moat powerful king 
of the earth wai the most devoted aerTant of the 
Lonl, and the moit atnauoua mpporter of iti own 
, power, t 

Solomon tliua gave to a pure and umple dogma an 
•xtemal pomp and drcumttance, which enlisted everj 
human art in its service. The poetry of religion could 
go no further, and its aolemnitjr has never since been 
mora impoaingi/ or mora majestically repreeented. 

The wisdom of Solomon, like hii pety and his 
Tiches,wenDow said to surpass that (rf all the kings of 
the earth i and many of the kings of the most ancient 
ftaUia sent tlieir sages and wise men to bear his pn^ 
verbs and his enigmas. One, however, of his royal 
fontemporaries, not trusting to delegated sagad^, 
nune in person, to ** prove him with hard quaetioas.** 



!«• taUM af MM. wkUk Umm U4 pM iWv U (tank 
• IKI>p,aMp.ft. 
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This enterprising and learned one, waa a woman I — 
according to Joseplius, Nicaulis, queen of Egypt and 
Ethiopia i • but better known, as the queen Sheba of 
scripturai writ. 

Thia daugliter of a land, where tlie idea of eu- 
preme wisdom was worshipped in a female fomi, 
this royal and philosophical pilgrim, who came " to 
prove" the wisest of men and greatest of sovereigns 
" witli hard questions," came not in the guise of a 
frugal pedant, nor simply as " a wise woman," but, 
like tho Semiramis of her time, "t* she entered Jeru- 
salem " in an equipage worthy so great a queen/'t 
•Camels were laden witli tributes of utility and value, 
ingota of gdd and silver, precious atones, curious 
perfumes, plants of the most healing and odorous qua- 
lities, unknown even to that great naturalist, " who 
could speak and write of all things" in the book of 
nature, " &om the cedar of Lebanon to the hysop that 
springetli out of the wall." Beyond oU her other offer- 
ings, was her present which first introduced the balm 
plant into the country t " for, till the queen of 

* Mndi doabt labiiiU unong the learned, eaneerniag the pl4C* 
«rb«Nt thli pereooege ctme. 

t Sm 1. King*. Ch*^ a. t JoMpho*. 
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EttiiojMt uriTCd kt Jenwdnn, tbare wu '*^ no balm 
ID Gilesd." *' We owe to the libenltty of that gnat 
quMD** (mjs JoMphus) ** tb* iiitroduction of the 
■inglo plant of balm, from vbkh th« herb ii now w 
multiplied, and haa become k> abundant throughout 
Jodea." 

It ajqwata that the wise and magnificent Nicaulu 
ioipued acaicel^ lew admiimtion, than the henelf felt 
for Solomon } fiw ** she communed with liim of all 
that waa in her heart," and he not <»ly answeied all 
her (]uesttona, but there waa not any thing hid frnn 
the king which be told hrr not."* 

The grandeur and luxury of Solomon's court and 
capital Mem to hare struck even her, who had the 
revenues of a province for the maintenance of her 
•andalM, with as much wonder as hu wiidom ; and 
the representative f of Pharaoh may have borrowed, 
* I KiAf*. Ch*^ 1. 

t Ph*na)i*uirif>ltiil«iaEfTptwdk«rMb]rfMhfBa)i4nfaln 
•MtvHina, lik« tbM of PtolMBT. or «l Cmmt •mobc lb* Rimmm. 
jMTfkw pii<» i» i« Utat HtredotM did not Mpumttljr um« mek of 
tka UrM hndnd kiaf* *Im Mlovad altar Uiao*. taoBM Uwj w*ni 
kllkM«mbrlhUcm»wint(.p«IUH>«: md (!>■•, «hH ti« ipatitort 
faula -ha nicMd kAmb«B. IM Ubd Mt MMr th*t >h« iraiMBvd 
N«HU.UowMatJ>« MakloMwanallad Pk«nab. ■' I i«d mlw 
(!■ Od.) la Mr HtrMidM that m kl^ af Wjt*. »ffr fl 
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from the dMceodant of hor moa^bon* iti<mAm/„^^ 
ideu of sumiAaout prodigili^ and magmfioMiGi^ of 
which MiDOB and SetCMtrii uBnr drauoMl. *■ Sba ad* 
inind,''n7 the Rabbi»f "the sarriM of hii table* tha 
order of hit hoiuebtddf the atteDdanoe of hii *»p**^*Tj 
and their apparel, and his cup-bearen {*' and Joe^hni 
relates that, above all, the admired that beautiful and 
superb hall, called the forest of LtftMUMO, in whieh the 
most sumptuous of tha rojal feasts were eelebrmted. 
" It was a true report," she said, " that I heard in miite 
own land of thy wisdom." " Howbeit I believed not 
the words until I came, and my own eyes had seen it, 
and behold the half was not told me t thy wisdom 
and prosperity exceedeth the accounts which I have .' 
heard." 

In return for homage so flattering and so just, 
" King Solomon gave unto the queen of Sheba " all 
lier desire," " whatsoever she asked," " besides that ■ 
which he gave her of his royal boun^." *" So she 
turned, and went to her own country, with her ier* 
rants." 

This viut of the queen of Egjrpt to Jerusalem is a 
memorable fact in the history of a sex, taunt«d with 
ita feebleoeis and intellectual incapacity. The equal 



F 
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tenu OD which the wiMtt of meo conuxnined with and 
tonfided in thii wonwn of another land and another 
fiutb, iaa eonllaiy to his own adage; for here wae 
a WDOiBn ** who opened her mouth with wisdom, and 
I oo whoea toogtie was the law of kiadneas." 

i ■ - 



I 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Women of the Habrcwi under the Monkrehjr — The Egjptiait 

Prioeeue*— The Women of StruiKr Godt in Iinel. Ii 

All the earth (tayi the scripture) now sought Solo> ! 
moil, to hear the wisdom which " God had put into his _ s 
heart ;" " for he had wisdom, and understanding, and . 1 
la^nets of heart, even as the sands on the sea-shore, ■ 
excelling all the children of the East country, and all ■> 
the wisdom of Egypt." . He composed a thousand and ;! 
fire hymns, or songs, and spoke three thousand pro- 
verbs ; and tlione who came " to hear tlie wisdom of i 
Solomon from all parts of the earth," purchased the 
prinlc^by " bringing every man his presents, vessels j 
of gold, and gannants, and spice, horses and mules, a j: 
rata year by year." Yet this more tlian human wisdom i 
and mortal power, this high supremacy in all things, | 
this mastery over the minds, the opiuions, the lives, the j 
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feitunet and the liberty of millioas, Hub higheit moDo. 
poly of human proiperitf and g^cry, enr dtod in Uw 
raeordi of nx thousaod yean, •oddenly paned away 
^ Uka tba dream of a viuoo I Fulh abandoned tha 

n mott nalous wonhipper of Jdtorah. even while hie 

i votive hMatomba yet Booded the rtnete of Jennalem 

! with blood, and while the air was filled with tiie odoura 

of his incense, " which nnek to Heaven." Pbwer 
g melted from the hands of the mightiest, wisdocn from 

' tlte mind of the wisest, and the world's consideratioa 

t was suddenly turned into its pi^ and contempt. An- 

* other Samuel had already raised another David * to 

fill the throne of Solomon, while he yet lived ( and 
his own servant was ** to reign according to all that 
his soul desired, and to be king over Israel in his 
stead ]" for "the Lord said unto Solomon, I will 
surely rend thy kingdom from thee, and give it to thy 
j servant.'* 

I Aocordingly, tha divine denunciation against his 

IJ race by the mouth of tha priesthood, constituted tha 

K • Elijak, t^ pnybM, mM Iks }mb( tsd hn*» J««bas« m h* 

[j »Mt —I al Jir<it]wi. tad »fcs« " Jktj I— wtfi slow is UtlfH," 

u pnr^MMIa Ua. -BriwU Ira^ tk« kl^lMiMtflf th« hssfc 

I •fSoloMM.udwUlgmittoikM.- nto Ntslli • iteibr ImMmN 
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last sounds that blasted the ear of the dying king^ ere 
lie slept " with his fathers." The priesthood had 
abandoned him, and the requiem raised over " the 
tomb of David," ere it closed upon his gorgeous son, 
was that war-cr; of an emancipated nation, '* to 
your tents, oh Israel 1" " The people abhorred bim." 
Ten of the tribes simultaneously abandoned his house, 
two only remaining faithful ; " and that not for his 
sake, but for David his father's sake !" 

The kingdom of Israel, torn by civil wars, was 
thus rent in twain ; a sanguinary prelude to succes- 
sive captivitieB, and to the utter dispersion of its 
people. But what was it that effected all this ? Wlio 
caused this mightiest revoluUon in tlie life and cha- 
racter of any human being on record ? Wliat unholy 
alliance of jealous kings perpetrated the foil of him, 
greater than all kings ? What conspiracy of mighty 
men within his own dominions hurled this wisest of all 
men from his acm^ of intellectual supremacy? The 
inspired author who wrote the chronicles of those 
tiroes, and the lay historian who preserved the tradi- 
tions of his own oatiun, have alike declared that Solo- 
mon, the greatest and wisest of men, fell— not by th^ 
physical or moral force of man, but by woman : it - 
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«H the wmnt who onrtlmw the master, it wm 
tiM lUvs wbo detbrooed the sorerugn 1 — it ww the 
idoUtnM wbo ptMtntsd the roTal pontiff, the nwet 
mlow Totkriit of Jehonh, before " the kltwr of Axh- 
tantb, the godden of the Zidooiene." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Woni*n oFtha Hubraviontbu •epkration of Iind •nd 



Whrv Moses in his prophetic spirit foretold tliat the 
resUess tribes (which he found it bo arduous to lead, so 
diiEcult to control) would eventually change the form 
of their ipirituat government into one purely tem- 
poral, he drew for them that model of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, which, whetlier borrowed from the 
wisdom of Egypt, or originated in his own, repre- 
sented in its principle the chief magistracy of a com- 
monwealth, rather than the irresponsible power of 
absolutism. He commanded the Hebrews never to 
admit of a foreign power over them, but to " chooeo 
one from their own brethren," one who " should not 
Uft up his heart above his own brethren," ** nor mul- 
tiply to himself wives, nor silver, nor gold,* He cau- 

■f . kfil, 14, 30. 
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tioood them agaiiut tlieir tendency to Polygamjr, and 
directed liii HTerert canoni agauwt the introductioD of 
** etnogo women " into ■ commuDity, tliat had been 
held together, not I^ power or dominion, but by the 
popular ual for that eublime religion, wliicli their own 
women had mainly contributed to preserve. This 
thry had effected not only by their ipiritual efforts, 
but by the influenca of their temperament upm sue- 
oeeeiva gmentioni | for of the purity of descent, the 
women alone can han true cognizance^— man must 
lake it upon trust. 

That stranga women would turn away tlie liearts of 
the elect to thnr own false Gods, was Uie constant 
precept of the hierarchy, tlte depositaries of all know- 
ledge, who ocmidered the influence of women over 
the mind (tf man aa the leading dogma of tlieir creed. 
But from Moees to Malaehi, the warning was given in 
vab.* 

Tbtr* wars still, in tlie days of Solomon,*'wis0 women 
IB Israel, and beautiful, among the daughter* of Pa< 
leetine |" who, like Hannah and Bathsheba, wart still 
worthy to senra the altar, or the throoe such women 
•• other Eli's might listrato in the Temple, and other 
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Nathani hold counsel with " in the king's chamber." 
But Solomon wu not that fype of a constihiUonal mo- 
URrch, drawn by tlie inspired law giver of tlie Jews. 
Hfl was " that manner of a king," which Bamuel de- 
scribed, after the Oriental despotisms of the naUons 
which surrounded Israel, a king of castes, and privi- 
leges, and representations, one who did assume unli- 
mited power, and " lifted his heart over his brethren ;'* 
one who, with tho crafl of modem diplomacy, sought 
alliances with ancient dynostieB, careless whether 
their fair daughters worshipped at the shrine of the 
Thebon Jupiter, or sacrificed in the sanctuary of 
Memphis 1 

He took the first and most honoured of liis wives 
from among the worshippers of Isis } and when he 
placed the descendant of tliree hundred kings on the 
newly-raised throne of Israel, he paused not to con- 
sider that his union with this " daughter of a strange 
God" was an union alike against the law and the 
prophet 

But beudes his lotus-crowned lady of the Nile, 
(the daughter of the reigning Pharaoh, "that spring 
■hut up, that fount^n sealed, " who sung so sweetly 
and so confidently, " my beloved is mine, and I am 
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Iul^"*) " SoIomoD lovwl man; other strange womeo," 
•nd tevied a bood-aervice of youth and beauty upon 
•very •urrounding ttate. The Ammonites, the Edom- 
ttM, the ZidooiaiM, all contributed to fill tl>c gilded 
cage* of " the house of the forert of Lebanon/' ^ 
until ooe thousand women, (senn hundred wives, 
princ ewes , atnl tliree hundred concubinesj incarceratud 
fcr the caprice and pleasure of one man, established 
the old institute of polygamy upon its greatest ex* 
tension. The harem of Solomon thus became the pro> 
to^rpe of an evil, which still presses on the life-nerve 
of society, from tlie seraglio of the Brother of the Sun, 
down to the last haunt of human suffering and vio- 
lence, ci man's injustice, and of wontan's wrouga, 
among the least of the British dependancies in India.t 
Solomon, in consideration of his faith, and his seal, 
had been penniUed to make " Ute yoke grievous to 
. the people," so ** that Israel departed unto their 
taota," indignantly exclaiming, ** What portion had 
they io David's nation ? had they inheritance -in 
the soo of JeMS ? " For though the king bad thus 

• 0* tki* MMkU, M lk« BtU* UlMlrMsd bf Mfjrtlta Umm- 
««•!•, bf Dr. W.C.Tk;lari ■ vark af |iMt Utwwt. 
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forfeited the political sympathy of the people, the 
powerful hierarchy still clung to the son of David, 
the founder of the Temple of Jerusalem : nor did 
they desert him until the epoch when ** his wives 
turned away his heart after other gods, and cleaving 
unto them in love/' he became the proselyte of the 
*' strange women*' whose persons he had enslaved, 
but whose minds he could not subdue* 

Within view of his own temple, Solomon ** built 
a high place for Cliemosh, the abomination of Moab, 
and for Moloch, the abomination of the children of 
Ammon i" thus *^ did he likewise for all his strange 
wives, which burnt incense and sacrificed unto their 
gods." It was then that the women, ^* the strange 
women," in defiance of the sacerdotal power that had - 
denounced them, and of the irresponsible despotism 
that had degraded them, wrenched a poetical justice 
from the very institute by which they were outraged. 
The victims of polygamy avenged themselves tlirough 
polyganiy | and these worshippers of strange gods, by 
abuang their influence, betrayed to destruction the 
founder of the Temple of the *' one and only true 
God.*' Separated from home, country, kindred, t];iey 
still dung to th^ own religion, which, false as it 
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wu, WW their mother's ikith,— imbibed with the 
first nutriment drawn from their mother's boiom, «ud 
interworeo with all their indistnioUble afiectiona, and 
earliest usocistionB ; and Israel thus fell through the 
(rmiltj of him, who had raisMl it to its highest pin- 
nacle of gloij — foil nerer again to be restored -to its 
original brightness, to its unity, and integrity. 

The spiritual halo which had hung over it a light, 
even in the darkest times, melted away ; its succes- 
■iva struggles were no longer between mind and mat- 
ter, tlie spirit and the flrsh — Uw priest and priestess 
against the unimpressionable masses of a stiff-necked 
people, who worshipped now a God, and now a calf 1 
— It|was brute force, against brute force. Absolute 
despotism had destroyed public sfMrit, and given a 
new turn to the genius and the fortunes of the nation ; 
and, from that time, its history is summed up in a 
suocessioa of wars (oAen without national object, and 
always disorganising) —wars, merciless and degrading 

carried on with disgusting cruelties, and ending in 
inglorious captivities, or followed by contemptible and 



In such contasU, founded in tbe worst paMiooa, and 
p«P«tnted by tba worst aaaans (fcnatidwB, and ti«a> 
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son), the moral agency of which womaa had to lon^ 
been the impenonation, was rarely applicable or called 
fori and from tlie decline of the sacerdotal power, 
(the power, in those remote times, of an exclusive 
knowledge over widely diffused ignorance) and froin 
the subsequent establishment of military despotism^ 
the women of the Hebrews came forth more rarely 
and less efficiently, than in the antique times of 
their remote and simpler history. They withered 
under the vices which the Jewish monarchies bor- 
rowed from the Asiatic nations ; they were crushed 
in the conflict between a persecuting priesthood and 
a schismatic people ; and they were not necessary in 
those sanguinary events, which filled up the mea- 
sure of the " tribulation of Israel," and her crimes. - 
Yet still, whenever they do appear, as queens, states- 
women, champions, or patriots, they come fortli in 
illuminated characters, brightening the page they oc- 
cupy ; E<Hnefimes indeed sharing the crimes of the . 
men, but oflener surpassing them in intellectual de- 
vice, and fearless volitions. 

Even the characters of the dauntless and guilty 
queen of Ahab, king of Israel, the anathematized Je- 
sflbel and her immortal daughter Athaliah, held forth 
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by tbe Jewish priesthood, for the expfan execn- 
tk» of their own timet, and of poeterify, — bold and 
bad ai the; wen, itill row superior to the weak 
and wicked men who ■urroimded and opposed 
tbexn. 

The powerful king of Israel, Abab, returning home 
" beaT7 and displeased," because he had been frus- 
trated in an act of puerile despotism, hj the sturdy 
I independence ot Naboth, who refused to part with 
his vineyard for money, Jeiebel meets her royal bus- , 
band with a wife> anxiety, and a woman's quick 
perception ; and asks, <* Why is thy spirit to sad that 
thou eatest not bread ?" " Because (he replies) " I 
spake unto Naboth the Jeireelite, and said unto him. 
Give me thy vineyard for money, or ebe, if it please 
thee, I will give tlice aoother vineyard." " And Je< 
sebel his wife laiJ unto him, dost thou now govern 
the kingdom of Israel ! arise, and eat bread, and let 
thy heart be merry, / will give thee tbe vineyard of 
Naboth tbe JesrMlite." 

So she wroU letters in Ahab's name, and sealed 
then with his seal, and sent tba letters to tbe no- 
bles, and to Um eldars, that were in bis dty dwelling 
witb Naboth. And abm wrote in tbe letUrs, wying 
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" Proclaim a fast, and set Naboth on high among the' . 
people," &C.&C.&C.* 

The crime of Jezebel was enonnouf, and though 
Aliab; in profiting by it, shared tlie criminality, he 
wanted the hardihood and decision whidi urged hit 
guilty wife to perpetrate the deed. Her equal in 
guilt, he was her inferior in device and courage. 

But still the greatest error attributed to Jesebel 
was her resiEtance to the Jewish priesthood t for she 
was the daughter of the king of Tyre, and, professing 
tho religion of her fatliers, hod her own temple 
raised, by Joab's permission, with her own priests, to 
the number of four hundred. All these were mas- 
sacred by the state hierarchy of Judah, with her hus- 
band AhaVs offspring, and her own damsels, together 
with many of Ahab's great men, and his kinsfolk, 
and his priesU, all of whom were put to death, until 
none •* were left remaining." 

This was an awful retribution. Jehu, the instrument 
ctf this priestly vengeance, the anointed usurper of 
her husband's throne, the destroyer of her family, of her 
fneods, her kindred and her partizaas, excused his out- 

* 1 Kinp, Chap. ill. Thli l« on* of ths Mrliwt IdiUum* of 
Iwsli lattwwfitinf on ncord. 
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ta^ by tho propliecy of Elijalif by wliom' the death 
of the praud Jeiabel lienelf was predicted, even to ita 
minuteit uxl most ferodoai detail. 

Thnnigbout all the hiitory of thii bc^ aud bad 
woman, ebe appean to have been luperior in firmneM 
of purpoea to tha weak and vacillating man to whom 
•he wae united, and upon an equality in courage with 
the bad nan agaioet whom ehe wae oppoaed. 

Her geoiui, her proweei, and her mlifbrtunee were 
inherited by her iU^atamd daughter Athaliali, by 
tier marriage, queen of Judah, A further Ulus- 
stration of the intellectual power* and lo^ aapiiation* 
of wonten, (though mitdirected by adveive ciicum- 
etaocee, aud fatally influenced by the dark state of 
■ociety in which she fiouriihed) Athaliah was not, like 
lier moUier, a Tynan princeM, ** the daughter of a 
■tianga land." She wai a Hebrew, the daughter of 
Ahab king of Iirael ) and, in order to eetimate, if 
rtot to justify her cfaaraeter and actioaa, It ia neoaa> 
Mry to recall the leading pointa of the timaa, in which 
•be playad her awful part. 

The kingdom of Solomon bad been rent aeuodar 
at tua death, and dirided into two rtatae, Judah 
and lanaL Tha k ingdom of Judab waa oompoaad 
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of the two tribesi Benjamin and Judah, (and its kings 
were descended from David.) Tlieir capital was 
Jerusalem, the residence of the priestly Levites, the 
pretorian bands of Judaism. Since by the law none 
could offer sacrifice to tlie Lord| but in the temple 
built by Solomon, and consecrated by the priesthood, 
tlie legitimate worship could only subsist in Judah^ the 
seat of all orthodoxy. From tlie most remote parts, 
the faithful were obliged to visit this glorious menu* 
ment of spiritual greatness, for the prescribed celebra* 
tion of all religious feasts and festivals. There, only, 
were they permitted to offer sacrifices, and not '*on 
the high places ;" and there they brought their tributes, 
to increase the magnificence of the most powerful and 
gorgeous heirarchy, that eVer reigned over the minds 
and actions of men. * * 

But a large part of the faithful were far out of 
Judah ; and the ten tribes which had deserted the house 
of David, and revolted from Reboam, to become the sub* 
jects of the king of Israel, must have been little better 
than schismatics, or idolators. Certainly no little tole« 
ration must have been admitted in Israel, when the 
queen Jezebel was allowed to raise an altar in its capital 
to Baal, the god of the Tyrians, to surround it with 

k2 
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(leiicioiu gram and garden*, and to eatabliih her own 
prophets and her own priesthood in Samaria. 

At this altar worshipped also AUialiah, the daughter 
of Ahab and Jesebel. But when the young apostate 
Jewess, brought up in her mother's faith, became the 
wife of Joiam, king of the orthodox Judah, and had 
the art, or persuasion, to pervert her husband (the 
seventh descendant from David), the hope of the 
Jewish hierarchy, the son of the most devoted of their 
flock (the pious Jehoshaphat), •~- the consequence was 
widely different, " Joram (says Josephus), not con- 
tent with imitating tlie impie^ of the kings of Israel, 
his predecessots, teamt from Athaliah, his wife, to pay 
to her strange gods sacrilc^ous adorations } and, 
though, owing to the promises made to David, God did 
not extemioatfl him and his race," no such promise 
protected Athaliah, or her father, (Israelites and apos- 
tates, like Joram). No vengeance, therafore, was 
spared that could afflict and outrage the unfortunate 
queea of Judah, until the extermination of her fiunily, 
pn^hesied by Elijah the prophet, was fully and icar- 
AiUy aceompUshed. 

The agent of this dreadful prediction, tlie eruel 
and treaebereus Jehu,* ** slew all that iHDaiaed 
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of the hoiue of Ahab, tni tJX bli gnat mab, ul 
all his kinsfolk, and his friandi, and be left him ngne 
fcmaining— none in Israel" One, howner. than 
was in Judah, who had surriTad pannt^ bpotiien, ' . 
son, friends, who knew that the dogt had eaten llw 
fieri), and lapped the bkiod of her mother, in the etiMte 
of her oWD capital, and that the heads of her bcoUwra 
(*' of the king's sons*) had beeu sent in basket^ hf 
Jehu, to Jezreel, and that the perpetrator of theee deeds 
of blood, the murderer of her family, (upheld by the 
powerful hierarchy of her own Jerusalem,) was enatul 
OQ her father*s throne.* 

This remnant of a once numerous and powerful 
family, was Atholiah, queen of Judah, the widowed 
and childless sovereign of Jerusalem, a woman of 

* Jsha, titar h« hul cdltettd >1l tha wonhippan of Baal by » 
ttnugini, mnnlarad ihcm In cold blood. Ttia tniMtalor of J*. 
Mphoi, in tha haada of hli chapten of tha ninth book, thai tani up 
tha mardtn commltudb; Jaha.iftar lil*aDolntmeDt>— " JabakilM 
with hU own hand Jotara, kin( of Iiraal. and Ochoaiia (tha Ahutali 
of ScriptarM), king of Jndah (tha broUnr and aon of Athaliah). and 
put to daath Jaiabal, aarant; uni of Ab«b, all tha ratatiTat of tbia 
priDGa.fbrtj-tworahtiTgaofOchoiiai, ooarl; all tha priaats of BaaJ, 
Uia god of tb« Tf riani, to whom Ahabhad raiiad atampla." " Jeho, 
bowaTer, parmlttad tha liraelitM to worahip (ha gold calf I bat, in 
rnoudontioD of Ua barlof pnalahad the wonhippan of Baal, Ood 
praniaari. bj tha Moath of tha propbaL that hii poataritf thouM 
fvtpi enr IhmI UU tk* Inuth ttmtn,'aon,"—3at»pli*h Book It, 
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powerful punoiu uxl indmnitable ipirit, who, '* when 
■U Mw thftt her mq Ahaiish was dead, (murdered 
with the mt), uoee %ad dertrojed the teed luyKl," 
ukI •• coDtioued to reign om Judah " — to reign 
miMtmUe and wicked^ and wicked because she was. 
miMrabU. But she reigned not long : the -rescue of 
the in&nt Joas from llie vengeance of the infuriated 
Athaliah by his aunt, the wife of the High Priest 
Jehnada, still saved the race of David for the gnat 
destinjr prepared for it. The infuit Joas, consigned 
to the most secret recesses of the terople, concealed and 
educated among its impenetrable mysteries, was sud- 
denl; brought forth, when he had attained his eighth 
ysar ; and, being surrounded bjr a military priesthood, 
and by the chiefs of a powerful conspiracy, was pre- 
tented to the people as the sole remaining sdon of the 
house of David, and as the legitimate king of Judah.* 
Joas was crowned and anointed in the tmnpU, 
■midst the slmuts of " God save the king i" and these 
shout! brought Athaliah from her palace to the temple, 
■ Jw*. thiriT j**n aftvnnrdt, tislMd Uw (tap* of tb« ilur. u 
.Urk b« «M MMKikUd, •Rb Um Uaad tt ZackuWi Ite High 
FrtMl, MS ■>< »■«■■■ ir «f J«)MUk. ThU mctH^ bmcU d«>« 
Iks *mh af Um Ln>4 i^mI iIm J«m nd It h tnAdoosUy ss- 
MMilkl, fcMthaHas.tht fMfMMS sfllMlMtrtslksnM* 



I 
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by that royal way which the fated queen had ^1 a 
right to pass. Her sudden apparition at the moment 
when the victim, who had escaped her power, was 
crowning in the midst of her own rebel subjects, in 
the midst of '' priests and princes,'' and her piercing 
shriek of '' Treason 1 treason 1 ** are incidents of 
the highest dramatic order. The instant command 
of the High Priest (Jehoiada) for the death of tlie 
solitary and bereaved woman, who tlien presented her- 
self boldly in the midst of her armed enemies, the 
order that the '' captains of the hundreds, and the 
officers of the host should have her forth without the . 
ranges'' (for the priest hath said, '* let her not be slain 
in the house of the Lord") *' and that he tliat followeth 
her should kill her with the sword,"— these, with her 
murder, which instantly followed, near the torrent of 
Cedron, are traits that render the story one of those 
grand tragedies of fact, which fiction but faintly imi- 
tates, and never surpasses. 
Athaliahi immortalized by her high, tliough mis- 

« 

directedi energies (the source of all that is great in 
good or powerful * in evil), has furnished the most 
polished genius of tnodem ages with one of his finest 
subjects for dramatic representation. But the courtly 

[ t was most forcible in the 
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oamtiTej umI puid«riiig to the pudona of the royal 
•nd wtbodox audience for whkb be wrote, has turned 
the truth, the philonphj, and lublinM ecripUinl poetry 
t^ Athaliah*s eventful epopee into a medium of eerrile 
homage to the reigning power* of hts own time, 
and to the phaiwaical pride of hia great patnmesi,* 
hj wboae order it was written. 

• MaduM da B«*icn4 (klmp risht, bccaoM •Imyt trn to 
Mtan). pndictad tiwt Atbdiah woald not nalabiD tfaU •ulDeDM 
wUh poMarltf, vbich it bad •ajojrad la tba eoan o( Limii XIV. 
Tib* joMiAxl ber pndklioa, which, bo*e*M', «aa oftao ditpalad 
•ad dMiiad. [UtIm, not MtiiKed «illi Ibajtafonvrin affarad in hla 
•anad dnrna of " Aulta " lo priocaa aad pralaua, ha* la hi* fn- 
hea drawa a parallrl bttvtan lb* jrooef lilaf Joa*. Dm daacradaot 
af DaTid, aad Uw ;«aDS Doe da Uaia*. Ua child of • doabU adnltaij. 
•■ Ja paw dira id qM U Fnae* *oit an la paraoaaa d'na priooa da 
bait au at da«i. qai (ail BDjoani'hai *•■ plu cMraa dalicaa, on ai- 
vapla lUwUa da ca qo* pant dana aa anfanl bb baeraai aatnril, 
udd d'aaa •icaUaata Uarattoa ; atqna,ai j'aiaia daoad anpatit Joai 
U mtm» liiadU, at la ntiaa diicaraa««Bt qai brillant dan* la* 
npanka da ca jaoaa prioea, a* M'aonit aecnal »*e niton d'atair 
pKMcoalrakt r«gl« da U vntaaablaaca." — PralMa d'AlalM.— 

AlWiab, lbo«||b eoaaidarad bj auaf wrtt*r« a* tha Raaal (n|ady 
af tha Fraoch thnlra, aad ilwa(h Vtlialia la a Mlar to tIalM taid 
a/ M, *■ U Frmaea •• ftorilla d'Athalw; c'att la cbaf^d'tvavra da 
a6lr« tbMua, at da B6tra paMa,' >at eoldl; racaitad kj th* Parialaa 
pabiic, wba d*ai(Batad It " aa aajal da datoUna prapr* k aaaaaf 
laaaahaa." Thraa |aafa aflarlba daatb aT Badaa. aad aban AthaUa 
•aa krgoua*. LMla XIV.,at tb* kaali^tka M Madaaa da Mala. 
taeaa, fat h ap at Vanaillaa, «bas it waa ptayad hj Iba prieew, 
prtaM*a*a,aadladMa(tbaaa>ft. TIm lta(wt Orl*H* altarMi* 
•iMMMdad Iba acuft af tb* Fiaafola M poHifa H. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tha Wumen of the Ksbnwi — Huldth — Judith — Uodar tb« ftniua 
Ciptifit;— Eather. 

To tlie dark and direful, but grand character of 
Athaliah, succeed the lives and deeds of better, and 
brighter women — of Huldah, the spiritual and the 
learned, of Judith, the brave and the devoted, of 
Esther, the wise and patriotic ! 

In the reign of Josiah, king of Judah, the king 
having flung down the idols which hod long profaned 
the altars of the temple, a volume of great antiquity 
was discovered, in repairing that sacred edifice, so oft«a 
sacrilegiously defaced. It had been buried under the 
rubbish of ages, and to the High Priest, Hilkiah, it 
vos a sealed volume : its mysteries were beyond 
the powers of his elucidation. 

It appears, indeed, that, among the learned and the 
holy, the priests and wise men of Jerusalem, there wu 
X5 
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not one who could expound the t«x^ which excited 
aUnn^ •■ ciMituning dreadful denuncialioiis of God'i 
wimth. The king tlien bethought liim of a woman— 
of Huldah — the jnophetcM who " dwelt iu Jem- 
Mlem, in the college i" the wife, Mjt Joeephui, of a 
man of gnat quality. H« wnt to her, becatua he 
feared that, to punUh the crimei of tlie king*, hii 
' predeeeMora, and thor trmn^reanoni of God'a lawa, 
be ilwuld be driren from hi* country, with all hu 
people, to end miserably tllei^ dayi in a itrange land. 
The prophetcM UAi tliem Uwt do prayen were efficient 
to obtain trom God a revocation of hii Mntenee ; that 
tlie people would be driven from their country, be- 
cause they liad vioUtad its laws witliout repentance, 
tliough they had so much time, and tlxHigh the pro- 
phets had so plainly forettdd what was to come."* 

Consulted on the book by the king, Huldah as- 
cribed it to Moees. It contained tlie books of the 
law, traced by the hand of the legislator of tlie 
people of God ; and she expounded tliem, to the terror 
of the &ithleas and idolatrous g(>Dermtioa, whicli Jonas 
was eodeaniuriog to bring hack to tliealtars of tbar 
frthon. She a nn ounced all the evils which the wrath 
* J sis f fcM. fcsfc 1. Of. ■■ 
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of the Lord could heap on the heads of his people; 
but she added that, since Josias had humbled himself * 
before the Lord, those evils should not overtake thter 
people, over which he reigned, till after his deatlu. 
Josias fell gloriously in a national war, at tlie .foot 
of Mount Carmel ; and Jeremiah composed a funeral 
canticle in liis praise. The predictions of Huldali, 
the prophetess, were fulfilled in after-times to the 
letter; and the confidence of the wise king of Judah 
in the power of woman*8 mind and forethought, was 
justified by the event. 

Judith, whose agency in her country's cause has 
been the subject of much controversy, and whose life 
has been supposed by some of the learned to have been 
written by herself* — Judith, the deliverer of her 

* Scaligcr and Grotius asBert that the book of Judith it bat a 
parable, composed in order to console the Jews at the timewheo An- 
tiochus Epiphancs came into Judah. Although the authenticity of 
the book of Judith has been much contested, the Council of Trent 
acknowledged it ; and St. Jerome insisted that it had alto been ae« 
knowlcdged by the Council of Nice. It was originally written 
in Hebrew, and was translated into Greek by the Septuagiot. 
Some were of opinion that it was written by Judith herself: othem 
that it was composed by the High Priest, who is mentioned in 
this book : but there is no proof of either. We have not OTen the 
original toit, but a latin version by St Jerome only. This Father 
s«ys in his preface that *' he has given the sense without holding to 
the letter ; and that he had eitracted what he considered theeeteatial, 
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08tioD, *' Meing the evil that had ctHne upon ber 
people," itarts forth in ber patriot chatniHoniltip 
against their eoemiee, " to break down tbeir atate- 
lioeM hj the hand of a woman." The rich, the 
jonng, the beautiful widow of Bethula it described 
as first conquering, by her chamu and ber wit, the 
formidable conqueror of the Jews, the General of Ne- 
buchadnesiar, the greatest of the great captains of 
the warlike Assyria. If she followed up this moral 
soneiy by a deed of violence, and sealed her devoted- 
nesi to the holy cause of national emancipation by an 
act more heroic tlian womanly, it is some extenua- 
tion, that the high priest of Jerusalem consecrated 
tliat act by his gratitude and benediction, Tliat Ju- 
dith lierself believed that the motive hallowed the 
deed, is testified in every inspired stanza of lier own 
beautiful canticle. 

Kebuchodofuar having taken Jerusalem, raiad 
ill walls, pillaged iu temples, and destroyed iu pnttta, 
and having carried the Israelites into captivity, died a 

baa tto nfMMioM ud bahy nriatioM is Dm Uhrwtt Mpi«««< il, 
•ad cl*M M ia Ui U*a«Uboa. B«M«a Ua n niam. a«ra »n !*• 
•than, aea i> Graak. •■! aM U Sfriaa. vUck aa«toiM alfCMB' 
•MMaa tkal ua Bat 4aUUad bj Bt. JanaM. »»4 tkal affMr m ba 
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natural death| in the midst of his own great works at 
Babylon, which all profane writers cite as equalling 
tliose of Semiramis, as his labours were likened to 
those of Hercules. But his greatness died with him ; 
and the conquest of Babylon, afler his death, by Cyrus, 
threw the captive Israelites into the power of one of 
those great examples of wisdom, which are found 
brightening the darkest times, and anticipating the 
policy of the most enlightened. Seventy years after 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin had been led captive 
into Babylon, Cyrus sent a mandate throughout Asia, 
declaratory of his intention of rebuilding the temple of 
Jerusalem, and restoring the captive Jews to the 
ruined capital of Solomon.* The chiefs of the tribes 
of Judah and of Benjamin, the high priests, or sacri- 
ficers, and the Levites, and all that imaged the once 
spiritual and powerful theocracy of the Hebrews, re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

Nothing was wanting to this solemn and magnani- 
mous restoration by the *' great king;*' all the sacred 
vessels of the temple (carried off by Nebuchadnezzar 
from the temple) were restored. Offerings from all 
the tribute nations of Persia were brought' to the 

♦ Eir*. 
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giMt work of rebuilding the d^ of Dand. Mitbri- 
dabn, the gnnd trcMursr of Petsia, wm aont with 
Uw tnMurea mad eonwcnted utei»iU»* to asntt Zero- 
babel, R Jcwiih prince, who wat to la/ the foundation 
of a temple, which wae to rival that of Solomoo. 

The number of Jews who returned under the pn>- 
tMtioD of Cyrua to Palaetine, amounted to for^.two 
' thoueand four hundred and sixty pereoos. Accord* 
ing to their own faistoriaiu, Dariui, and Xerxea, the 
■uecevort and deKendants of Cyrus, eeconded the 
views of their great and wise progenitor | and, in 
wpte (tf the opposition offered by the surrounding 
nations against the return of mighbours so restless 
and BO dangerous, the protection afibrded by the Per* 
sian mooarchs to the scattered docendants of Abra- 
ham continued to the time of Artaxerxes. 

Under his t«gn, a sanguinary peisecntioD was un- 

• J«wpbM gina m nrioM iBiMtofj of UOt »Mt nagnillrMt 
nlwilli ■■ lb* rifmmUlian m«U Io CuBbjPMi bjr iIm Sana- 

riUM ud atkM MtioM kfSiMI nMsrisg tka J««* U JvmalMi, llMf 
■rpi that Um Snt pnUlkkl art of ttw Jawi woaU b* to hai a mm !■• 
SifiaiwI gf bnMlf. aai^ la naM o b aJi— w to hit so*»r«»Mt : 
" fcwam Iba ImalMaa ««• alaayi prwapt to rwiat kl^lj po<nr, 
iw « |a w li»rt>T of t— f ar a » wl whkk Ud thw war l» ao M aaJ. 
aad Mm H afcay- t J aaipha*. TUa b a nriBM itwlaalwi fna 
ttaif — hWaria^ «f Om >a«i l wJ ) wthiii<llw rfUwaa waamMHw 
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dertaken: through the influMiee of Huiiaiiy the ducf 
minister of the Periiaii govenimeiit» the luKdilN 
were accused of conspirai^ and ledstanee to the kwt 
throughout the provinces} and Artaxerxea issued a 
command for little leM than the ertsrmination of tbs 
entire people* It was then that a joung ivomaD^ an 
orj^n of the tribe of Beiyaminy became the aavioiir 
of her peoploi the avenger of thsir wrongs^ and tiie 
destroyer of one of the most powerful of their enemies t 
** for to Esther, under God/' says JosephuS| '* wo owe 
our salvation.*' 

Esther, howeveri worked out the preservation and 
triumph of her people, by far other and wiser means, 
than those resorted to by the brave and impetuous 
Judith ; for if by her personal charms she captivated 
the senses of the mighty master of her nation's 
destiny, and laid the " sovereign of one hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces, from India to the Euphrates/* 
at the feet of a proscribed captive, it was by her intel- 
lectual influence, and her adroit discretion, that she 
overpowered his volitions, frustrated his designs, and 
converted the intended exterminator of her people 
into their protector and friend. 

Artaxerxes, king of Persia, the Ahasuerus of scrip- 



p 
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tural itory, bRriog given & lOTal fewt ia th« capital 
of Iw empire to the reprawDtativea of many itrange 
nalioot, his beuitiful and beloved queen Vathti re- 
fused to altendf oo the plea that the lawof Fenia 
forbade women to thow tbeauelvee before itrangen. 
Her dieobedienoe became a nibject of rtate enquiry j 
the eeren magi, ths.ioterpreten of the Fenian lam, 
wen summooed, and their deciMons taken. The queen 
was pmxiuDced guilty of a greater crime than Tio> 
latiog the lawi of the land, of a violatioa of the law 
of nature, by the reustance of woman to the dirina* • 
righted power of man I " The Magi urged (ny* the 
Jnrish hiitorian) the danger of VashtTs example to 
the women of PMeia, and the domeitio ioMibonli- 
natioo and public eril it might produce.* * 

Vaihti wa>, in cotuequence, repudiated ; and the 
magi countelled tin lung to wnd forth emiseariei 
through the Penian empire in eeanh of youtliful 
beautiee, one of whom might be deemod worthy to 
take the high place vacated by the rebel quem. 
Fkom among eb hundred candidalae (the aiiwnbled 
lowlineee of the EaM), the king'e prefereooe All oo 
a young otphan, a Jewea, who had resided in great 
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obscuri^ with her aged kinsman* in Babylon. Hie 
king, in taking to his arms and raising to hii throne 
the beautiful and adroit Esther, knew not that the 
queen he had placed over his fire-wonhipiung sub- 
jects was of a sect merciless to all who were not of 
their own futh, a descendant of the royal house of 
Israel, whose people had been destined to extemuna- 
tion under his own despotic laws, 

Estlier was the agent chosen to accomplish the eman- 
upation of her people i and her secret intelligence with 
her politic kinsman, Mordecai, her control over her own 
feelings, and the finesse and abihty by which ehe cun- 
sununated her vengeance, executed her high mission, 
and "covered her people with gladness, and with 
joy and honour," (" so tliat many of the nations of 
tlie land became Jews, for tlie fear of the Jews came 
upon tliem") prove thot this Hebrew queen of Persia 
possessed all the qualities of a profound stateswoman,t 
and all the zeal of a devoted patriot. 

■ Eather, Chtp. I., Vsm 3, i, 
t It ii Id alkilon to bar qiulitj of ■uteiwonian, Ui>t Radoe hu! 
*ii«i»a to T«pr«unt th* Tlrtan tnd UlenU ot koothtr gmt iMm- 
VMDsa, Uu Either of her daj , undar her cb^iactar. 

■■ O •poctMit, O trioiDph*, ailmirkbte ii mm jwi, 
Dipia «lT«t dn brai qal uuva noa aymi ! 
La Bar AMuama couroDna aa capUira, 
Et 1b Peraan auparbt Mt aax pioda d'uiie tain." 
TIm"1 au )a"<rlioi«tMilhetbrmei>f Fi*iiM,«baii th* 
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** Who would detpiM a uatiaii which had amongst 
Uum iueh women?" aalu tha Kriptura) text; but 
who, m tndng tha hittoiy of that nation, can den; 
that it was to "nich women" under HeaTsn, ai much 
at to iti men, that it ownd the couenration of that 
intellectual principle, of that monl force, which, at 
nmote interrali, reeeued the eti£Fbecked generation! of 
Imal from the erile into which their fieroe pamou and 
unyidding eelf-niffieieDcy, that " hardnen of heart," 
againit which " the Lord teitified, bj all the pro* 
pbetaand hjall the t€en," continuaUy plungfd them. 

mg*dj WM TcprMenud at SaiDt Cjrr. u Mid lo h«*« bow«d to tfali 
•pplieukb iUdna alvain dwM that tb«r« wu • ha; to EaUiar; 
bat Mr* a vrMar of tlta tiaaa — " In (asa lea ploa aafaa *(raat 
LMiaXIV. ^aa Aaaaar**, LM*«it dani Aaun. MoaUapu daai 
Waalkl. ft HaialcnoB Jmw Eathar." Aaonf tka aplraM of tba 
d«r, wUA tUa tiaf^j (iTa ria* t*. wu th* faUewl^ : 

** L* pttMnlioa daa jaifa 
D« DOT HoCMoti focilif* 
Eat aM f m n wewMancai 
Et l*EaOwr ^al ngm* ■•(Mtnl'kai. 
Dnccsd da* rata, dnat la paiaaaaca 
Fat kar aalla at kar aypat. 



Notfa rot ombM da >«ftaa, 
N'a-l-tl patM nU*4 m ralara T 
Ja *M raw la di>a aa daai mmU; 
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. But it WIS in vain tbit the Merad fiitj of tiM Hit* 
brews wis rabiiiII->-4iitfc their fjkukfOM temple wne ie> 
edified— •that their dtare w«re again hiaaanad with 
the treasuree ofageSy and smoked with the eftriiigp of 
tributary nations, ItwasinvainthatthemagnifieenI 
ceremonies of their pietoresque and imposu^ ritoal, 
as prescribed by Moees» were oelebiated with a pomp 
and circumstance worthy of the reign of 8dlommi« It 
was in vain that their hereditary priesthood waa called 
to presicle at their altarsi that their learned scribe and 
priest, Ezra, reassembled them at the gate of the 
Temple, and read to tliem their ancient laws^ ^the 
laws of Moses.** * It was in vain that^ revering their 
great antiquity, even Pagan potentates respected their 
religion and their laws, and that the most powerful 
kings of the earth restored them to the land of their 
promise and inheritance, f and to the unrestrained 

* Nehemiah, Chap. yiU. 
t Alexander thoweil the tame predilectUm /or tht.Jewt, which Iht 
•overeignt of Penia had always testified. After his eonqaest of the 
Persian Empire, and while he was still enraged at the fidelity of this 
people to Darius, he marched against Jerusalem foil of direfol por* 
pose. But the sacred and imposing procession which met him in tho 
•ubarbt, appalled his imagination, and secored his protection. Tho 
priesu in their pontifical habiu and white ?estments, led hy the grind 
sacrificer fn an ephod of asore hlae, enriched with gold, hia hand 
crowned with a* tiarm of pare gold, on which was written tho name of 
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eeUbmtkm of their raligKHU ceremotuea i b p«opl* are 

not to be saved from without. National greatDett, 

like oatiooal liberty, ia Dot extriniic, nor accideotal. It 

ia tlw iohereot apirit, the vital energy, (which give 

nait; of purpoae to a people), that can alone preaerve 

them ai a nation. 

The Jewt were hirttming to the climax of their 

most awful and prophetk itory, through moral debaie- 

ment and political ilaverT j thrir long and •ucceuive 

captivitiea in Babylon and in Peraia had enfeebled 

and degraded them ; and their alliance* with tlte 

daughter! of a " ttrange god" had broken up that 

eoeial union—thegreatMcret of political concentration 

and national atrength — ao long preserved by their own 

wooien. They had lived too long in lands where 

women wen slaves, and men polygamists, to respect 

the intellectual resources and moral influence of their 

own spiritual mothen and wives ; and tlie last of 

their pro[^iets, llie last of the " messengers of the 

Lord of Hosts," (to use hi* own emphatic expres> 

aton), closes the sacred volume of scriptural hiatory, 

a«d, w«M drth Ikrosfli ■ 
1m^ bf tto rMpto. AIM 

fftMt. Md U «<M« tiM WifMI SMM IBgrmTll i M 
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by denoonciiig their awrniption and €tmt €ium% and 
by aUributing ** the tribiilatioo'* whkh ftUovvcd, to 
their violenoe, theur injtwtioey aod their fidtUeeneei 
to their women. 

*^ Judah liath dealt treocheroaily 1 and an aboni- 
nation is committed in lanel and in Jerwalein I ftr 
Jndah hath profiuied the holineM of the Lofdf iriaUtk 
he loved| and hath married the daughter of a atrange 
God. 

'< The Lord will cut o£F the man that doeth this, 
the master, and the scholar, out of the tabernacles of 

a 

Jacob, and him that offereth an offering unto the Lord 
of Hosts ; — 

** And this have ye done again ; covering the altar 
of the Lord with tears, with weeping, and with crying 
out, insomuch that he regardeth not the offering any 
more, nor receiveth it with good will at your hand. 

" Yet ye say, wherefore ? Because the Lord hath 
been witness between thee and tlie wife of thy youth, 
against whom thou hast dealt treacherously ; yet is 
she thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant. 

** And did he not make (ye) one ? Yet had he the 
residue of the spirit I And wherefore one ? that he 
might seek a godly seed I therefore take heed of your 
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apirit, utd let nana deal trMcbeniwlf aguiut tha 
wifo of hii youth."* 

' As HotM muod up hU diYine miinon od Mount 
Honb with hii law on female inberitaneei m doeee 
the Mcrad volume of holy writ as it begao — with 
wooiBa, — her intdleetual ipflaepce, and her eoeial im- 
poctaDoe : — a gkrioui and imperiehaUe reoord in her 
favour, to which nature and rerelatko have both 
eet their eeal i and which man, 1^ all his phyneal 
supreoia^, and by all his artificial combinations, his 
unjust laws, and puerile fietiooe, cannot cancel, or 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Women of the Hebrews — Under the Greek and Roman Do- 
minion— TbeWonen of the Aimonean Djnatty— 'The Alexandraa. 

From Cyrus to Artaxerxes^ there had at various 
iDtervals been manifested^ on the part of tlie Persian 
monarchs, a desire to restore the Israelites to their 
ancient land of promise ; and in conformity to the ad* 
vice of Cyrus, (found among his archives in the castle 
of Ecbatana in Media^) Darius had permitted the cap- 
tive Jews to return to Palestine, under the conduct of 
tlieir own hereditary sovereign, 2!orobabel, king of 
Judah| of the race of David.* But if the Jews were 

* A qnettion being proposed by Darius to his Magi and other Per* 
sian and Medikn sages, namely, which power was strongest, that of 
kings, wine, women, or troth, the conrtly philosophers gave their 
answer in £a?oor of the two former: Zorobsbel, who was also qnes- 
tioned, decided for women and tmth , and justified his answer with such 
k^ and eloquence, that Darius toolc him into special favour, and 
P^nsHled hh return to Palestine at the head of his people. —Jose- 
phtt. Book li I Chap. lY. 
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not ilow to «vail thentMlvn of thur emanoipation, 
■till of the multitudM which marched out of the gatet of 
Babylon, '*to tlia nunc of lutae and cymbali," a 
cofutdetable number retunied to the Fenian cafMtal,* 
leanng but a portion of the tribei of Judah and 
Benjamin to proceed to the deeolated dtj of David. 
Id the nicoeedii^ c^gn, Esra, the nmt connderable 
of the Mcrificeit, who, with the high priest Joachim^ 
had temaioed in Babjlon, accompanied a fresh reio< 
forcemeat of Israelite! to peo|de the deserted street*, 
and re-edify the crumbled walls of Jerusalem. The 
influence of Esther with Artaxecxes completed the 
restovatioo o£ the two tribes to the land of thnr in< 
heritance t the other tan remained beyond the Eo- 
phiatee. 

In theee several joameys from all parts of Persia to 
Jerusalem, the women abandoned the homes of their 
h abitual affections, in numbers disproportioDate to 
those of the men.-f many of whom, and particu* 
lady the Lrritee, wn« aoeompanied by ** stnurge 
women,** in violation of the law, notwithstanding 
that it bad so often brought down the reptoofr of thsfr 
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prophets * and leaders. From this offence, even the 
priesthood was not exempt. 

Energized and kept together by tlie zeal and elo- 
quence of Zorobabely Ezra, Nehemiah, and 2Sacha* 
riah| the Jews, after much opposition on the part 
of all the neighbouring states, rebuilt the walls of 
, their ancient city and their august temple ; f and 
they once again solemnized their religious festivals, 
and offered their ** Holocaust according to the law i*' 
'* the grand scu^rificers^ the Levitcs, and the rest of 
the people, made an offering to the Lord for the sins 
of the tribes, one hundred bulls, two hundred sheep, 
four hundred lambs, and twelve goats/' 

Thus released from captivity by those who had led 
them captive^ and restored to the land of their fathers, 
in spite of the remonstrances of their ** adversa* 
ries,*^— - thus left unrestrained^ by the tolerant wor* 
shippers of the sun, to the free exercise of their own 
ancient religion, the sacerdotal order of Israel pro* 
eeeded to establish a government, which their own 
historian denominates an ** aristocratic theocracy/' 
The grand sacrificer, or high priest, assumed for him« 

* Em» Chip. I* 
t IbUL Y vi.-»JoMpbni. Book iv.— Em, Chap. W. 

VOL. I* L 
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telf, u prince and poDtiff, the lovereign Buthorit^ ; 
tod, while be adopted the pontifical ejdiod, he bound 
111! brow with the nered tiara, irradiated with the 
graven oaooe of God. Appointing " porters, tiogen, 
and Leritet for the terrice of the temple," he ra- 
■tored to thdr fullcet aplendour thoee magmfieent 
cemnoniee and •oletnn ritee, to which tlie pagan king* 
of the earth bowed in reverential wonderi*— ritea 
and eetemonie* pmerved to the pretent dajr, under 
varioua modificationt, throughout the chrittian world, 
tnm Rome to Canterbury, from tlie gorgeoui ihrinee 
of the Greek church in St Petersburg, to the rude 
altar of the humble mau-boufle, in catbolio Ireland I 
Under the Theo-republiean form of government of 
ancient Iirael, (from Hoeea to tlie lait of the Judges, 
a period vf fire hundred jreara) the people had ihown 
fraqurnt reeietance to the power of the priesthood i 
that monarchjr, also, which existed five hundred and 
thirtj-two years, from Saul to the captivity, had been 
frrquentlj disturbed by the popular jealousy against 
priestly interference in tsmpoial aflain i and now, 
when a tboocrBtic govemmeot was thus eet up oo the 
return from the Persian captivi^, a wnOar jealousy 
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appoan to have exdtedi from the first, a sumlar hos- 
tility on fbe part of the laity of all daates. 

Even the chiefii of the tribes^ joined l^ ^ Noadiah 
the prophetess,** (one of those patriot female seersy 
who struggled to the last in behalf of the inde* 
pendence of the people), continued to resist the power 
of the theocracy { and a ** secret intelligence was 
established between the enemiesi** (as the neighbour* 
ing hostile states were called) and the noUes of 
Judah, to oppose the priesthood. 

Nehemiali,* also, and Ezra denounced tlie Levites 
for violating the law of Moses, and returning from 
Persia with *' outlandish women/' " Remember, 
them, O my God I" is the fine and indignant ejacula- 
tion of Nehemiah, *' remember them, because they 
have defiled the priestliood, tlie covenant of the priest* 
hood, and tlie Levites/' 

When the dynasty of the Asmoneons, or royal line 
of David, had ultimately succeeded in re-establishing 
the monarchy of Judah in its temporal forms and 
succession, the priesthood was still the imperium 
tn imperio ; and the intrigues of the pontiffs with 
their foreign masters (whether Persian, Greek, or 



.» 



• IbM. Chap. lili.— JoMphot. Vol.S. 
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Egyptian} were punued through every pliaus of 
treacherj tni corruption. Under the Greek doini« 
nion, penofu without nal, or religioo, or love of 
country, ft^red to the pontiSeate, through the influ* 
ence of the men in power at the eourti <d their foreign 
nilm. 

To the ministers of the mipreme government their 
eyes were still conitantly turned ; their d>ject was 
power over the people, and wealth for themselves, to 
be enjoyed in their sumptuous dwellings " in the 
temple." They forgot that tlie influence of their order 
in the olden times was founded in the belief of its 
superior virtues, its exclusive knowledge, and direct 
communioD with Heaven itself. They forgot that 
Moses, their great reformer and legislator, was not 
their pontiff*, and that Aaron, who was, exercised no 
temporal authori^ : they forgot that Joshua and 
Jephthah, and Saropsoo, who were judges, and great 
captains, and politiuU rulers, were not priests, and 
tliat Eli and Samuel, by attempting to establish an 
^Molute theocracy in their own penoos and families, 
and to unit* the temporal with the spiritual sway, had 
rouMd tht sttspiooBs of the p co g iss si ng people, and 
paved the way to that revolutiaa, which estaUished an 
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irresponsible monarchy over the commonwealth of 
Israeli ending in tlie separation of its tribes and their 
eventual captivity. 

Under Alexander of Macedon * the priesthood ap« 
pears to have reached the acm^ of sordid corruption 
and political intrigue ; and the sanguinary contest of 
t«70 ambitious brothers f for the pontificate, sprinkled 
the holy of holies with human blood, and desecrated 
the temple of Jehovah by the crime of fratricide. { 
The internal government of Israel, under the supre- 
macy of the Ptolemies, was rather an anarchy than a 
monarchy, or theocracy. The intrigues of tlie pon- 
tifical £Eunilies§ with the Asiatic kings, and the dire 
and deadly warfare of Antiochus, were only relieved 

* Three hundred and fifty years before Christ. 

i Eira, Neheiniah, and Jusephas are the authorities. 

I The reigning pontiff John was assassinated by the rival candidate 
for the tiara (hit own brother Jcsas) in the temple of Jerusalem, 
Jetns having been protected and promised that high dignity by the 
powerfal Bagoea, the General of the Persian army under Artazenes. 
This sacrilege (says Josephas) was the cause that the Jews immedi* 
ately after loet their liberty, and that their temple was profaaed. 

§ The pontifical £smily of Onias recalls the nepotism and corrup- 
tion of the worst timen of the papal power of Rome. The atro- 
cities of the prtotthood had become so odious, that under Antiochoa 
an SromeiiM B«imber of the Jews renounced their religion ; and the Sa* 
maritant wholly separated themselves from Israel, and consecrated 
(Mr MMiont tsoiplo at Garitim to the Grecian Jupiter. —Joeephot. 
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for mn iotcnml bj tba banneot iUiutntion of Judu 



Tlie Kioii td t ncwdotal ftntily, but ennobled bjr 
perwad qaalitiM beyoctd «11 diitiiietioos of cute or 
nee. JikIm Haccabeiu wm one of the lut ud 
gneteet patnoti of Judee i be fought her battles, he 
nrired her aocient nttJoiali^, be released her 
from aerritude, and, reecuing her frora the tyranny 
of Antioehus, placed her under the protection 
of the Roman aenate. He lived to be railed to 
the pontiScal aovereignty by the gratitude of the 
people { and he died glorioutly in their cause, fighting 
fiw their independence ! 

To this purest of their pontiffs and brSTett of their 
warriocs, succeeded tlie restoration of the Asmonean 
dynasty, the royal race of Judah, who united in their 
persoDB tba titles of king of Judah and grand sa* 
crifieer. Acting, however, by the will of other great 
" pontiffs,** they continued to reign and to serve — 
despots in their dooieetic govemmant, and slavea to 
the Boman power. The suooessive Alexanders and 
Aristobuluses of this derlining fiunily, exhibited in 
tbsir raqtective laigns all the eorruptioa and feeUe- 

t.l.S,fl. 
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ness incident to a proconsular govemmenty and all 
the refined cruelty inherent (in all ages and circum- 
stances) in the Asiatic temperament. Still, through- 
out this moral disorganization, amidst aU the crimes 
and corruption, which filled up Uiis most momentous 
epoch in the history of the Jews, and of mankind^ 
some light, (faint, indeed, and unequal in its flashes^ 
like Uie flashing of the lightning over the lurid 
masses of the thickening hurricane,) occasionally 
brightened the darkness of the Jewish story. That 
light, as of old in Israel, came from woman's mind. 

A century before the birth of Christ, the women of 
the Asmonean dynasty, as queens and stateswomen, 
but above all as royal mothers, (that awful position in 
Oriental despotisms) appeared on the arena of public 
life, with great intellectual power, if not with the 
milder virtues of woman *s happiest condition. The 
Alexandras (a name which for a time was indicative of 
the same political and social importance in Judah, as 
that of Cleopatra in Egypt,) were placed in a position 
that called out all the strong volition and intellectual 
contrivance, of which the moral idiosyncrasy of woman 
is susceptible. 

The social condition of the Hebrew women at this 
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period ranManad what IIm reforms of Moeee had left 
ily when he reduced polygamy to four lawful wives, 
(and an indefinite number of concubines.)* Incoow 
palible as theee reforms may be with christian morals^ 
and with modem European institutions, they were 
stiU advantageously distinguished from the laws of all 
other Oriental nataonsy and even from thoee of Israel^ 
' in its mors primitive times. But the Hebrew women 
had too many traditions of the state of female society 
*'^ . in Persiai and were in too dose relation with Egypt* 
^ not to have burrowed much from both, in opinion, cus« 
toms, and in self-dependence ;t and the queens of the 
Asmonean dynisty, during the century which preceded 
the birth of Christ, appeared not only to have dis- 






• ItklMatlt. •• MjgMiy MMimtltlM Jtwf %»•■ throogbtlM iiiSa* 
MSScf BakM OlWHW (A. D. 1060) fonMlly prahlMtsd vadw Um 
yuailyf tatswisskitiii. or cArrMn, bjatjvod beUat Woimtt 
tal Um tllKtt of tkbB prahiMtiM w^n to test oolj Ull 1S40. alttr 
vMcli Um9 s fuw Morrted to noro tlMn oao vtft vm mi to bo 
St iilttnf WHter Um ptmkj. lo Mooy coootrios tliio 
«•■ oot odop tt J bj tiM Jtwi — §9r lottioco, bj thots 
tlMllbsi la Provoaoo. TiM sboUlta of rnl]rgAfliy WM Mt Mdo OS 
tshfloss groM^ Wl mAj m s asttar of ospodtescjrt sMUiy tetor 
itvftili wasii htfo, iMtiotor, iMCoi mkIi MitWook St bod MortM 
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luving lived kbboned, died tuddenly in egoQiet of 
mind and bodj, bequeathing to Salwiie, whom the 
Greeks celled Alexandra, hii wife, a power in the 
»t«ta, which (he liad already secured as the chief 
of aa influeotial cabaL She had already brought the 
ttobles of Judea, and the courtiers of the palace of 
Jenualnn, to her interests ; and she proved at once 
' the parity of her intentioDS, and the greatness of her 
in&ueoce in the state, by inunediately liberating her 
husband's imprieoned brothers, and placing the elder 
(Alexander- Janneus) on the throne and in tlte ponti- 
ficate of Judea. 

But she who gave power, could not give wisdotn 
to render itavailable. Alezander-Janneus soon proved 
bow unworthy he was of the protection of his disin- 
terested sister-in-law, by the commiwl wi of every 
criine that degrades and afflicts hnnuuiity. 

His first act on his assumption of royal power, was 
to put hie second brother to death, on a suspicion of 
emspiracy agunst tlie thnme ; his next ferocious deed 
was to crucify right hundred of his subjects, baftm 
the eyes of their wins, on the pica of a revolt I 
During bis mad ware with the Arabs and Moabitas, 
ha bat aaarly the wboU of bis anay 
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and in oa engagement with Ftoletnj LathynUj king 
of Egjrpt, he was wholly defeated. The frequent 
incurrections of his subjecu induced him at last to 
ask them " what he could do to satisfy them ?" Tbey 
replied with acclamations " Die!" He sooa aecom- 
plished their wishes ; for, in the midst of his Crimea, 
his wars, EUid his defeats, while besieging the castie 
of Ragaba " beyond the Jordan," he was struck down 
by a mortal disease, at ' the moment when he was 
celebrating one of his dissolute orgies, in a royal ten^ 
filled with his concubioes and parasites. 

It was then that the talents and virtues of his wife 
Salome, tlie second Alexandra, who had accompanied 
him in his campaigns, were first exerted in behalf of 
the public good. Alarmed by the distracted condition 
of the state, and the perilous position of her children 
and herself, Alexandra rushed, like Bathsheba, to the 
couch of the dying king of Judea. Eloquently de> 
scritnng to him the public disasters, the perils, that 
surrounded his two sons, Hiram and Aristobulus, and 
the liatred that the people bore to Iiis race, on ac- 
count of the crimes of its late representatives, she 
besought him to announce his will, and to name a 
, and a regent for that successor, such as 
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would bert niit the nigancet of the timn. Ht 
thought of her witdoin and her nittws, b« wu amra 
of hn popularity with all chwei, and aboro all with 
the Pbarueai, that powerful &ctioD, wbon influenM 
he adrited her to cultii-ate t and. djing, he named 
her his niecenor to the thnme. 
Alexandra, wbow aons were under age. wai left bj 
' thewQlof her huiband Kile sorereigni and,beingup- 
beld hj the most powerful party in the itate^ the placed 
henelf at the head of the armica, proeeeuted the nege 
with vigour, and carried it with nich brilliant nicceai, 
that, on her return to Jenutlem, she had not onlj a 
triumphal entry for henelf, but obtained for her hue* 
band the howNira of niperfa funeral obeequiee. 8e* 
vera to the enemice of the people, ihe drore into 
exile, or executed (according to the wishet of the 
people) thoM of tlie minietan and miniooa of Alex- 
anderJaaneui, who were cmsidered ai the cauM of 
hb tnon and hie crimes] ahe relcMed all prtaooer* 
of etata who had mSered in the popular cauae, re- , 
emllad many baniabed patrioti, eoralled a number of 
foreign troope in her demofaliwd amqr, and kept the 
neigbbottrit^ prince* in web fear of ber policy and - 
her power, that ahe waa enaUed to < 
their fad^ and aUiaoca. 
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Well studied in the character of her two sons, Arls- 
tobulus and Hiram, and knowing die temperaments 
they had inherited from their father, (for they sluuned 
between them his mental incapacity and riolent pas- 
sions,) she assigned the pontificate to Hiram, (the 
eldest and most incapable), on whose blind submission 
to her own powerful party, the Pharisees, she counted ; 
while she left the brave and aspiring, but reckless 
and incompetent Aristobulus without power, or means 
to disturb that national repose and salutary peace, 
which it was her wise policy and good fortune to — 
preserve, during the entire of her prosperous and 
tranquil reign. 

To the last, her wisdom and discretion served the 
country over which she reigned ; and when Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, had marched upon Syria, with the 
intention of proceeding to conquer Judea, Alexandra 
avoided the imminent danger, by timely concessions 
to the belligerent king, by offerings and presents to 
the sordid man, of such value, that Tigranes ex* 
pressed to her ambassadors the high estimation in 
which he held her great qualities, and the sense he 
felt for her noble liberality : accordingly, he slackened 
his march, and changed his purposes. 
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Alexaodn, the bit MmraigD queen of Judea, 
died in her HvcDtj-third year, revered bjr her tub- 
jeeti, nqwcted bjr her allies, and feared by her 
cnei niee. Tbii prioceai (layt ber biitorian) bad 
ootbing of the weaknen of ber loxj ber. actiocu 
proved ber IcspecitT to gorem, and were ereo finely 
caatrastad to the erimei and ineapaeifrf trf" ootemporary 
prioeee. She attached bereelf to practkal uttli^, 
ptefiming the preeent benefit of the people to the ia« 
dulgvnoe of vain theoriet for the future. She be- 
lieved that moderation ii the eecret of good govem- 
loent, and that tnith and jiutice should be tlie rule 
of actioa in a itata. Still these gntX qualities did 
not prevent ber from forfoitiog many of the advan- 
tages, (which ber high ambition and perilous labours 
bad obtained for her,) by adopting a party id pn> 
finreDca to tbe entin people, and following the pernt* 
doos oooodls of tbe Pharisees, the eaemice of licr 
house. Although ber reign passed in peace, ber 
death was the signal of trouble and misfeilune to ber 
peopb.* 

Tha sanguinary ax»d unbiotberly eonta st s, tb« 

fciblwiei and indiscretkmt of tbe two sons of AlaK- 

• JwifhM, tmk itu., Ck^ M. 
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andra, Hiram Uie pontiff, and the Prince Aristobulas, 
w)io on tlio death of their mother dcMlated Palettiiie 
with civil wars, justilied her opinion of their incapaci^ 
to reign. By their intrigueswith Asiatic princes, and, 
above all, with Pompey, CiEsar, and Mark Antbooj, 
they plunged theircountry, forauriesofyeare, inftc. 
tious insurrection, and finally threw it under the feet 
of Rome ; destroying for ever that lost fragment of 
political independence, which the tribes of Israel had 
bnught with tliem from the desort and the wilder- 
ness. 

Wearied by the respective applications of tlie 
rival brothers, disgusted with the feebleness of the 
High Priest Hiram, and indignant at the treachery 
of the nominal king Aristobulus, Pompey abandoned 
both, besieged Jerusalem, and took and plundered its 
august temple (which the Jewish troops had occupied 
as a fortress). Carrying the Pnnce Anstobulus, his 
wife, and two sons, captives to Rome (wHerQ the 
eldest Alexander, the husband of the daughter of 
his uncle Hiram, without any obvious purpose, was 
shortly after beheaded), he lefl the feeble . pontiff 
Hiram under the protection of Antipatcr, (the go- 
veroor for the Romans of Palestine) to lead a stealthy 
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ud obteura life— the slwdow of a ihadc of the priDcely 

pootifiMla of Iira«l. 

But, while Uw men of thii uwieot djauijt the 
•oiu and gnwdaons of the wiM Alexuidn^ were thus 
Mattered and broken down, terminatbg their erentftil 
Uree in igoonunuMU deatli, or nirviving the honoun 
of tlwir ancient race in ingloriout captivity, there waa 
' ctiU remaining om great ecion of the stem of the 
Aanonians — om daughter of the houae of David — 
worthy of her illiutrioui deicent, a fit representative 
of her whose name she bore, whoee spirit she in- 
herited, and wlioee genius she surpassed 1 This was 
another Alexandra, the only child of Hiram, the sove- 
reign pontiff*, who, having been early married to Iter 
oousio Alexander, the son of Aristobolus, saw her 
youthful hufband dragged a prisoner to Rome, and 
heard of his ignominious death, at the moment when 
■he was giving birth to Aristobolus, the last lineal 
king of Judea, and inheritor of the pontificata of 
Jerusalem. 

Alexandra waa a tnia Hebrew woman of the ok) 
caste, of a quenchless spirit, of a fervid imaginatioo, 
and an imperturbable mind. Ambitious, and full of 
deviovAil stratagem, where the rights of her femily, 
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her country, or her religion, were at stake $ capable of 
any enterprise for their preservation, and resolutely 
bent on upholding to tlie last that great system which 
had hitherto governed tlie many by the superior wis* 
dom of tlie few, she gave all her energies and talents 
to support the hereditary hierarchy of Israel, then 
vested in the person of her aged fatlier, and destined 
to be the inheritance of her infant and fatlierless son, 
whose beauty was said '^ to approach to that of Di- 
vinity itself." The oppressed Jews fixed tlieir hopes 
on this mother of the last of their kings. Alexandra 
was a great link in the chain of their association, 
and the holy fabric, which Miriam assisted Moses to 
raise in the Desert, was still watched over by this true 
daughter of Levi, with the spiritual devotedness of a 
consecrated priestess, and the pertinacious energy of 
a fond and an ambitious mother. 

While the men of her family groaned in captivity, 
and submitted to degradation in a humiliating exile, 
the daughter of the sovereign pontiff, bereaved of all 
but her own brave spirit, and her woman^s intensity of 
purpose, clung to the ruins of her father's deserted 
altars. Whether the temple of Jehovah resounded 
with hosannas, and breathed the iqcense of frank* 
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iaeensa and myrrb, or flchood to tha frightful ensh of 
WRM, Bod wu stdoed with the hot blood of tht 
WDonded and tha djiag, itiU, tlien sht wu, cou- 
ngeoutly bnving all duiger, true to b«r fktnily, her 
nligioa, ud her eouDtir. 

But not •lone did iba eDeouiiter the eunea of the 
Tengeuee*bre«tliuig Jewt, or the fury of the b«r- 
btraua BfRDu wldiery — her two children were rtill 
bende her. Tboee children (whoee angelic be«u^ 
WW well adapted to the hoij nnctuary, in which they 
had been reared and iheltered), ehared her dangers 
and imlNbed*her ipirit. The jrounger Arittobului, 
like Samuel, wae already aenriog the altars of the 
temple in infant priesthood, the future eofereign 
pontiff of Judea; and Hariamne, Iter immortal 
daughter, the impersonation of all that was lovely, 
and wise, and brave iiMrited, in the women of her race, 
was, with her brother, at her mother's side, who, in the 
midst of all her des(4atioa, was blessed in tlieir pos* 
ssasioo. The struggles of Alexandra to p r es e r ve these 
bleenngs. ax»d to reecue and restore the rights of her 
dnldren, formed tht great epic of her lift. 

But, illostrions as was the diaiactar of this greatly 
■ndowed woman, noble as was the object to which she 
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directed aU her giwt moral poweiii she had to OQiiteiid 
with a force greater than any which she p o s se a se d , 
the sovereign will and physical superioiity of her 
master-man. In an epoch when physical force waa 
every where reassuming its asoendenqr» the had to' 
contend, on all ndes, with those selfish pass i oosy aind 
to grapple with that reckless ambition, which ulti* 
matoly resolved society into its first dementSi con* 
summating the ruin of all that was known of liberty, 
and preparing the entire world for the degradation of 
mind, and the overthrow of civilization. 

But still she did contend ; and though she fell in the 
contest^ though her nature became perverted under 
the force of evil circumstances, she represented in the 
tragic action of her life, the pertinacity of spirit, and 
the sublime indestructibility of the maternal instinct, 
beyond the reach of all external forces to paralyse or 
extinguish. 

Tlie dynasty of the Asmonians was rapidly dis« 
appearing. Aristobulus was put to death by the 
partisans of Pompey. His sole surviving son, Anti- 
gone, was a fugitive suppliant at the Asiatic courts, 
seeking aid for the recovery of his rights, and destined 
to perisli in the attempt ' Hiram, the venerable pon« 
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? tiff, OD the dnth of Pompejr, had beeu taken under 

i, the protection of Cenr^ and again presided at the 

I; altan of hti fathera; and hit wiac> war;, and niperin- 

* telligent daughter, Alexandra, the moring siwing of 

I all, watched over the nfe^ of her father, her cbildivn, 

: her eounti;, and her religion, at the laet TOrtal 

I priesten o( a mined temple feedi the extinguishing 

! light, which flickers on its desecrated altar, 

j C0sar, mored bjr the representations of an em- 

I bass; from Jerusalem, (suspected to have been or- 

I ganised hj Alexandra, whose feeble and indolent 

i' fifttlier was incapable of exertion) ordered the senate 

) to receive into the alliance and friendship of the 

' Roman people, tlie Jews and their sovereign pontiff. 

I He also commanded Antipater, his governor in Pales* 

' tine, to rebuild tlie walls of Jerusalem, which Potnpejr 

I had thrown down; and he enabled Hiram to re- 

[ edify the htAj sanctuary wliicli Cossius had pillaged t 

l It was further commanded by ** Cesar, emperor, 

, dictator, and Pontifex Maximus erf" Rome," " that 

the descendants of Hiram should bo princee and 

I pontiffs of Judea, in perpetuity, and should exercise 

the office <^ grand saeri&cen, aeooiding to the laws 

I and eostooM of tbair aataaii. Even Atbeiu^ "V^ 
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licsn Atlietu^ come forward at this epoch, to conler 
on the representative of the kings of Israel a crown 
of gold, while it awarded him a statue of bronze to be 
placed in the temple of tlie graces." 

But, amidst all these honours, by which Rome and 
Greece marked their respect for one of the oldest, 
though the smallest naUon of tlie earth, Alexandra 
saw tliat the power of her father was a sliadow, and 
tlie destiny of her children full of peril and darkness, 
— that Judea approached " her desolation," and that 
other temples would soon arise, to efface that to which' 
her fathers had brouglit the ark from tlie wilderness. 
She saw tliat tlie glory of her race had reached its 
solstice, that a new power was growing up in Jeru- 
salem j and she fixed her prophetic eye on Herod, 
the youngest son of Antipater (the governor of Jeru- 
salem], though then only known by his great qua- 
liUes and brilliant courage. Herod, the champion of 
Palestine, the friend of her father Hiram, the favourite 
of Cassius, the protected of Anthony, was the id<d of 
the people of Jerusalem j for he had won their gmti- 
tude by his destruction of a powerful bond of robbera, 
who had long preyed on their property, and de- 
vastated their lands. 
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h: TlMilMthof Antipater (poiaonedbjra Jew,the■u•- 
'^ ; pected putiiaii of Htiwn'i bouie,) onlj MTved to rUM 
i ■ H«od to the govemmeat of Jenualem, at the moment 
} ' wliea Antigoae^ the eon of Aristobuliu, uid oepbew 
i ci Hinm, Iwd tnemUed ■ poweriiil win; before 
, . iU mlU. Herod defended tlie d^, punued and de- 
] ' feat«d Antigooej and retunted Tictorioui to Jenualem, 
i ; ' to be honoured with a triumphal entry, and to be 
I crowned hj the people. The ■oveteign- pontiff, too, 
} ■umnnded by his fomilj, received him with open 
I ' arm% and demaixled " what recompeon tlie victor 

would accept, for nniig the holy city, and ill auguit 

f I temple." Herod, in the fluah of hit triumpli, turned 

f j bi« eyet on the daughter «f Alexandra, who wai pra* 

', ■ tent, and pronounoed the name of Mariamne." Hi- 

I ' ram, weak and impotent, {dighted hie young and 

> beantiflil deecendant to the protector of hit rights, 

and the futura extirpator ot hit raca. 

^ A seoood tiege of Jerusalem by Antigone and the 

]■ Parthian aimy, and the capture of Hiimm, by Bata« 

I pbamcs, followed. Herod, by a timely retnat, saved 

r hiouelf, with the principal fbreet of Jerusalem, only 

' ' to r»>entcr her gutat, again triumphant. He had 

i ' been received at Room aa a firiend and allyi 1, 
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joined by a Roman force, he fought his way back to 
Judeo, step by step, took Antigone prisoner, tent him 
to Mark Antliony, besieged and took Jerusalem fay 
storm, and ransomed the " Holy City" from pillage 
by the Roman soldiers, with all lie posaened, or could 
command. Protecting tlie family of .the grand poo* ' 
tiGT^ Hiram, he wooed, won, and, durii^ the aiegVi 
wedded the betrothed Mariamne.* 

Caseius and Murk Anthony had promised Herod 
that they would establish him " king of Judea." The 
Roman senate liad proclaimed him "kingof the Jews j" 
but it was his own valour and fortunes that accom- 
plislied these golden promises, and won for turn the 
epithet of " Great," so often lavished on the wicked- 
est and the worst. His union with Mariamne, (the 
daughter of Alexandra, and the sister of the young 
Aristobulus, the lineal chief of his royal house, and 
nephew of the Antigone, who had been put to death 
at Rome, on Herod's suggestion,) seemed to eonfinn 
his own title to the throne, and to consummate hie 
happness and his gloiy : but this rninaturol union ' 
became the bane of botli ; — and the outraged afieo* 
ticHU of two helpless and oppressed women eventually ' 

* Joiaphiu. Book xir. 
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aTtngad tba wioogt of ibnit net and' Mtwn, with 
thdr own. 

The venBraUe Hinm wu releawd from hi* cap* 
tiritf in Babylon, and brought to Jerunlem, by 
Berodf ** who called him lather," and accwded him 
all hoooun, nve thoaeitf hia rights m a Ung, and of 
hii holy office as a pootiS*. Mariamne nt oq the 
tbnme, where her Gunily had reigned during one hun* 
drcd and fifty yean, and became the ruling dettiny of 
its usurper, his idol, and his victim. The young Arit- 
tobulus, the hereditary grand sacrificer, was already 
a ooosecimtcd minister <^ the tabernacle, the iwpt 
of. his nation, the dread (tf his tyrant brother-in-law. 
Alexandra, the mother 1 she too, was grandly and 
gorgeously lodged, fisvoared, and caressed, — but not 
decared. She held her sleepless watch between the 
royal palace of Jerusalem and its august temple } and 
hovered orsr her children, like the mother eagle, who 
bdwlds her young brood, the destined prey of same 
Jigroaous power, greater than her own. To the phy> 
ncal forco of man, this devoted mother had only to 
eppoea the moral subtlety of woman. 

n«m the momeot when Mariamne bad established 
im infh*~*'*g inJiieoet over the heart and actioos 
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of Herod, the pkluo of Jerunkm had baoooM k 
theatre, on whoM blood-atained itage the cUmt and 
most sUning tragedy woi enacted, tliat the Uia of 
woman ever furnitlied. Herod the Great, whom Ronw 
respected, and tiie world feared, with all bis fierce pa*- 
■ions and unlimited power over the happiness and lives 
of tliousands, was sUll under the spell of woman's 
spirit.— Distracted by his lore for Mariamne, by hii 
distrust of her mother, and by a blind confidence in bis 
bold, bad, but able minister, the Princess Salome, his . 
sister, his heart was rent by the fiercest pasdons, and 
his court stained by the foulest crimes. 

Sharing his genius and his fortunes, Salcune envied 
and hated the Jewish princess, whom she resolved to 
ruin. Alexandra, indomptable in pride and passion, 
despised, rather than feared, the upetart Salome ; and 
Mariamne (the sublime and beautiful Marianine), 
energized by the loftiest spirit, which never for a mo- 
meat quailed, neither sought to win the sister, nor 
affected to return the brother's pasaion. 

Mariamne, placed by her beauty and her virtue in 
that ungular and awful posiUoo, which, (while it ex- 
posed her to the passionate love of the master of her 
destiny, insinred her with an uncontrollable aversion 

VOI„ I. u 
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Sue hi* devdi tfnd peraoo) bu funiubed tJw hutorion 
o( her nation with mow ot hu most inteiatiiig pagn } 
while, to the dianwtie ineideDta of her innocent and 
ftwiul life, one of the greataet and moet renatile 
geniiiaee of the last century ttande indebted for the 
tDoet beautiful and aC^eting of hii tngediei.* But 
the true Protaganiet of thia gre^ hietorical drama, 
to which all the paeuone lent their fiiree, and in 
which every varietf irf" human niffeiing wu enacted^ 
was Alouuidra — the repreeentative of Either, and of 
Athaliah-— the dethroned queen — the devoted daughter 
—the bereaved mother — the mart jred patriot — and 
the last <^ thoee Hebrew wooten, who, in the land 
of their &theii, were called on to display the spirit, 
the fiuth, the genius, and the virtues, of their fiBmale 
anceeton, for the admiration (tf posterity. 

Hiram was but a praoner at large. Mariamoe, 
alternately the object td the love, the hate^ the 
Mofidenoe, and the jealou^ of Herod, was at onca 
his wiA and slave, hit idol and victim. The young 
Aristobalus had already assumed the azure epbod* 
and boandhii youthful bfow with tbeoooeeciateddia- 

• TW tnfl^ •< HaHwM, by TriMli*. It wmU mm On* 
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dem{ and Aleocandra awaited onl/ tbb amTal of tha 
great annual festival, to presoDt th« lait royal and pon- 
tifical Bcion of the tribe of Levi to the tons of Israel. 

When, therefore, an obscure sacrifieer, brought frooi 
Babylon by Herod, named Ananel, and the moat un- 
worthy of the priesthood, appeared beibre the taber> 
nacle, in the pontifical robes, the people turned awaj, 
humbled and disgusted by this act of lawless and 
sacrilegious power. Alsxandra, too, turned away j 
but not humbled : she was Infuriated I She nw her 
last hope quenched — and yet she did not despair. 
From man, his justice or compassion, she had now^ in- 
deed,nothing to expect; but in this her direst exigency, , 
she turned her eyes to Egjrpt, where woman was still . 
powerful — to that land where the divine truth was 
still, as of old, imaged in a female form— where still 
stood the mystic Isis, with her sublime epigraph, " I 
am what has been 1 wliat is^what will be — and no 
mortal hath lifted my veil !" 

To this divine dogma, the apostle of a pure theism 
now tuned with sanguine confidence, and mvoked the 
aid of the votarist of Isis, on behalf of the worshippen 
of Jehovah. The Jewish princess addressed berselfto 
the Egyptian queen. •. ' 

u3 
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O»ofatn, " that ran Egyptian, the wrpentftfdd 
Nne," wai in the mutfa o£ her power, of her genius, 
and her channt,at the nxaaent when Al e x a n d r a thni 
appealed to her womanly ^mpatUea and quMuly m- 
teriiood, bj Mcratl; forwarding to her a letter by a 
muaeiaD, a confidential domeetic of her own bouaobold. 
At the Mme time, htm devioefiil mind wco orer to 
her inlereiti Gellius (then in Jermalem), who waa m 
•truck with the eztnofdinaiy beauQr oi Hariamne, 
and of the Toong pontiff, Ariitobuhu, that be took 
charge of tbnr poitraiti, and cairied them to Mark 
Antony awaiting the panotw aa well aa the pi^ td 
hu maeter, I7 obeenrii^ that the children of Alax> 
aodra raMnUed ddtiee, father than any *■ mortal mix- 
ture of earth*! mould." 

It U thought that Oelliue hoped to iupire the vo- 
luptuous ilan of Cleopatra with a paauoo for the wife 
ofHend. But either C3eepatim wai itiU too powerful, 
or Antooj had atill too much respect for public opi- 
nion, to canj off the wifo of hie friend and ally, even 
under the pre t ex t of honanity or justice. listming, 
- tberefon, to the euggastioos of Oeopatta alooa, An> 
tony Umited bia intarfercnce with Herod, en behalf of 
the ftmity of Alexandra, to raquesti^g Um to lamova 
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SO dangeroiu a rival to hu power as Ariitobulus, 
and to send Mm to Egypt. Every honett uniranc^ 
on the port of Cleopatra and hinuelf, was at the Mnw 
time given, that the young prince should be protected 
and lionourably provided for. 

Herod saw the danger of placing the leghimate 
king of the Jews, (the last of hii line),uiiderthe pro- 
tection of Cleopatra, whose views on Judea bad been 
long suspected. To prevent the son of Alexander 
from ever leaving Jerusalem, be, therefore, removed 
his own high priest, Ananel, and installed Aristobulua 
into the holy office of sovereign-pontiff. He even 
affected to restore him to the altait of his fiithen 
with an unusual soleomity, and pomp of circumstance. 
Bu^ ere he bad done so, be assembled the chiefs of 
the people, and his own friends ; and^ citing Alex- 
andra to appear before this high tribunal, ehai^ged 
her with disturbing the public peace, by intrigues with 
the wily queen of Egypt. The intention of this con- 
spiracy, he saidj was to wrest the crown from his own 
head, and to place it on that of her son ; " although 
(he added) he hod won that crown, by toils and 
dangers, which had saved Judea and the Jews from 
destruction ; —had won it iHily to share its grandeur 
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witb AlmtiiMJim't own daughter, Muriuuie." For 
Hviamne'i . nke* howerw, h« dKlarad that b* for- 
ganthatnoooj and be again took the &ir traitRtt^ 
her motber, to bii affectioaa, whila bs rortored to bar 
MO tba Ugh offica of gtind-poDtiff. 
Alaxaodra luteoed and wept, or leapied to wMp, 
' In jnjr and gtatitnda, whila ihe denifid the tratNo 
■Ktibcdto her with indigna t iott. H^th eloquentnn* 
oerity, iba oooJinaad, indeed, that her religioa and her 
dn^ to bw fiunily had urged bw to attempt every 
mnana to leaeue the pontifioate from unworthy handi, 
and to tastoi* the holy offica of gtiad MCriflcer to 
hw eon, the ri^tfnl Inheritor of Ite ncred duUei. 

Herod em b raced bli notber-ln-law, and affwted to 
UUeve bar dalMMOi bat a ipealeM reeooeUlatlon, 
baaed on a mutual dietmet, wae the only enuequenee. 
Alexandra wai rertored to hm palace in royal etate | 
but ihe aoon diMoveted that that pakce wae nteraly a 
■plendid priMO. She wu eurroaaded by epiae, fi>rbade 
rrer again to meddle with pubUe affairt, and placed 
under the etrict ■urreiUanoe td Salome, the eistar of 
Herod, whoee mind wai ecarcely lem powerful, or 
aetata, than her own. Alexaodim mw the da 
af hw poAioa, and the hoUowneee of the 
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oSered to her ion bj the uiurper of hi* crown | umI 
again iho applied to her truest friend and. natural ally, 
the queen of Egypt, for aid and counael* Cleopat^^ 
in answer, auggeated that there was no at&ty ibr hei^ 
■elf, or for Aristobulua, kts in flight) and that nothing 
could be done for them and their caurc, iintil they were 
both under her immediate protection, in Egypt. 

The example of Cle(q;ttttai as well as her advice^'_ 
was adopted by Alexandn. The stratagem by whidi' 
the Eg}*ptiBn queen had once eSected her own escape 
from the enemies of lier crown and life, to the camp of 
Cnsar, waa imitated by Aleitandra, She had two 
Gofiera constructed, one to indoaa bar son, another for 
herself I a ressel waa prepared by her ascret ngttitt 
to embtrk thwt oasw for Egypt at midatgbt^ and the 
conduct of the enterprise was oommitttd to Baep, tb* 
moat faithful and iogenbua of her serrants. 

When all was ready, the lids were dosed on the 
precious deposits, and the coffers, borne on men's 
shoulders, passed uninterruptedly the gates of her 
palace. There, however, they were stopped and 
opened, by order of Herod, and the unfortunate Alex- 
andra and her son arrested : for Salome, in her ceasa- 
less vigilance, Iiad discovered all. Herod, afiectuig 
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only to be ""^"—^ bjr tba ingMiioiu itr»tagwn, again 
torgKn and embntoed hu tnother-iii^Iaw | and nenwd 
tatbar todcapiaaiUian toftar, UMMhemeaof penoua 
M impolciit and m enUuaUsd. 

Shortlj after, Herod ranlved on caMxating tbe 
Jawith faaittrftab e madea in public, with tb« peopla 
of all aacti and cimea. Tba pugaoua ■pint of 8ok>- 
moB Mamed revind. The tampla of Janualem aboae 
fortfa in ita original gloty | tba jmng gnud Mcii- 
Soar, Ariitobaluit appeared bafiwa ita altan, halutad 
in the coatly and pietureaque iplendour of hia holy 
Toeation, ** to oflitr Mcrifioea to Ood, with tba cemno- 
niea ordained hf the law." 

ArittobuloB waa but aaTenteen} bat hia atatura 
(like Saul\ at the nme age,} autpaned that of other 
Bwnt and hia extraordinary beau^ abooe out ao 
bristly, with the tn^jaa^ of air peculiar to hia noe,* 
that the eyaa of the multitude wet* fixed on hkn, with 
an a Ject jaa and admiration, appmachiiig to reli- 
giooa awe. The aattoual pta at ige in frvour of hii 
family, the noMmbranoa of the wrongs and valour of 
hia grandfather, Axiatobuloa, and of hia father, Alex* 
aader, (both vietime to do ow i t ie intrigue and Boomw 
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power), and, abora all, the reeoUeetioti of tha vriae 
and prosperous reign ni hii great-graodmotherf Alex- 
andra, with tlie preaence of hu beautiful and high- 
spirited sister, and of hia august and devoted mother, - 
gave to the acclamations of the Jews a frenzj of m- 
thusiasm, which Herod, the destrojrer of that beloved 
race, the usurper of those honours, could not misUDder- 
ttand. The feast of tahemacles, however, paaaed 
away triumphantly for the young pontiff; and Alex- 
andra was permitted to follow it up by giving a n^al , 
fftte at her villa at Jericho, to which Herod accepted 
an invitation. • 

The pleasure of the day, and the magnificence of 
the scene, recalled the tradition of " the palace f^ 
Uie forest of cedars," in the great days of Jeru* 
salem. Herod entered into all the revels of the young 
and the pleasure-seeking ; and when the increasing 
heats of the noontide hour dispersed the guests amid 
the umbrageous groves fringing the lakes and ponds 
of a lite of oriental loveliness, the king, accompanied 
by Aristobulus, and tome of the royal suite, sought 
the shades on the water edge. Some threw themselves 
under the trees ; others, in frolic sport, plunged 
into the deep waters of the lakes t Aristobulua wm 
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•aKK^tlM Utter} bath* dona raok, to riis no inxs 
wHhlifo. 

At tb* n^t of his dwd body, the gri«f of Alex- 
udn ud Mtmmiw uaoantai to the wildest bttuj | 
tbsy Mupeetad with tfuon, ud tbay deoounced with 
imprndaaea. Wbn the doth of Ariitobultis wu 
known, the dtj of Jtnmlem wu ptongvd in raeh 
dnp griof, that evaij bmily gm to thii pubUo lost 
tha aomwa of t prirata nndbrtnna. ^rad, alao, 
wapt tha death of Ui young brotbar-jn-kw, tha 
Lord'a anointad | ud Alaxandim, nAer • fruatntad 
attempt to d ea U o y haiaaU^ auddanly taoovarad ber 
mignatian, and wamed to bdieva in tha ainoerity of 
tha lung** ragrata. Tbeea warn demoaatratad by all 
tha ua^ of affaetion and raapeet that ooold ba givan 
in bonoor of tha dead ] tha funenl obaaqoiaa of tha 
laat prinea and pontiff of tha AKnonaana wen oala- 
bratad with mora than royal magnifioanoa i tha moat 
praeioua potfinnaB wara burnt on hia tonb, and tha 
aaoat^landid onMmanti aoriehad it 

But Alexaodim fron that nooient Urad only for 
vangauca. Sha wrototoCUoi>atnthe dataib of tha 
death of bar mordarad aoa, aeeuaad Hani of tba 
crima^ and eallad on the qoaan of figy 
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a mother^ and a Mrareign* to avenge it. C3eopatnt 
tectified the moit active Bympath; in her behalf, im- 
plored Mark Aatonj to avenge ■> hoiKma a crime: 
and >hfl who never implored in vain, waa not now 
unsuccessful *' It was you," said Cleopatiat " who 
placed this usurper Herod <m the throne of the young 
prince he hat murdered,* and you are annratable 
for the crime if you do not avenge it" 

Anthony hastened to Laodiceo, and cited Herod to 
appear before him, to answer the awAil accusation. _ 
Herod saw his danger} and beUeving that Clet^tm, 
Alexandra, and Mariamne, the three fatea that over>, 
ruled his destiny, had laid a deep conspiracy against 
hit life, and that certain deatii awaited him, bis rage 
and jealousy resolved themselvoi into the darii design of 
' binding up the life of the too well beloved Marianme 
with his own. He consigned to his sister Salome and 
her husband, Joseph (whom he left regent of Palet- 
tine), the order that, in the event of his own death, 
the execution of Marianme should instantly follow. 
He loved her with that intense passion (says Joce* 
phus), and he so feared that the deugns of Anthony 
were on the person of the uiter, and not to revenge 
* JoMphu,-Boak xf„Cktf. kI. 
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the death of tbt bntbtr, tlatt Iw rMolnd at one* 
to ftvenga hiiiMel^ tad. to prerat anjotlwr from po** 



Sowodf l»d Herod tiriTod ftt LaodioM, wh«n the 
report reached Jerunlem that he had heeo put to 
death by Hark Anlhcny. Joeeph, hi levator in oon* 
paenon, had betrajrad to Mariamna the ocdara of bar 
ftrocioiie huebaad ) and Akxandia, who had thaiad 
this perUooi coo fi de n ce, had taken meaeurea for 
idactng the joung qnean and bar two eone under the 
proteetioD of the Raman eaglei^ (the armjr of Juliua 
being then encamped in the euburba of Jarumlem). 
She waa alreadj baitaning aiwmj with her preeioua 
ehaige. when Herod, to the oomtamatiati of many, 
and tha auipriae of all, middaaly appeared in hii 
palace io Jerumlem, and threw bimeelf at the ftet of 
>lariamna, mora powerful and BMwa enamoured than 
*Ter. But tha fiidinge of this unhappj Hebrew prin- 
eeahad oowonroome all dimetiaa } and ihe yarned 
(nm her pweence, with axpraniaoa of hatiad and in* 
di|Riatian, tha matter of her dertiaTf leiniaiiliiiiM him 
witfahiiintentieoof eoneummatii^thedertnictkaof ; 
bar taaHftif hm own Bmrder. 

Tha tnachifouo art! of Salooa^ and tha immadiato 
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executi(» of her huiband Joseph, the mock trial of 
Mariamne for a conspiracy againtt the life and throne 
of her hiuband, filled up the meoaure of thit historic do- 
mestic tragedy. Mariamne was condemned to death, 
and she died nith the calmness of an in&nt, aod tba 
heroism of a martyr; — " testifying (says Josephus) th^ 
same noble sjurit at the moment of her death, which 
had ennobled her life." 

Alexandra now stood alone— childless I She ap - - 
peared at the trial and execution of her daughter in a - 
state of frantic delirium, furious and prominent among 
the accusers of that idtd (ud innocent victim, and ap- 
parently ready to anticipate the executioner in his office 
ofblood. Somebelievedthatthishallucinationwaaonly 
assumed to soften the heart of Herod, or throw him 
off Jiis guard ; and others thought that it was the 
degradation of a great, but broken spirit, seeking, l^ 
unworthy arts, to preserve the fragment of her own 
life, Alexandra may have, indeed, still wished to 
live ; for her last act showed she had still something 
to live for ^ vengeance 1 The murderer of her hua- 
band, brother, son, daughter, kindred, and friends, 
still existed ] and her wrongs were unavenged 1 

Whatever had been the violence of Herod's passion 
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tar MariMniw during bar lUe, it tngmeated in intra- 
ai^ kftflr hm dnth. Hnunted by hu crioM and hii 
Ion, ht WM nid to havt becooM frtntie by nmona 
■ndtHertian. He mnt from ooe flxcea of griafwtd 
nga toutotber} ud tbeTioleaoe of fait ngnti nnd 
cf his Mutritioo dran him from public lift. Ht abui- 
dooad tho gw e iiiuw ot of Jndaoi — (at tha moment it 
waf afflietad by « plagua, which ba and the natton 
alika ooondand aanjudgmantj) and be flew to tha 
danita of Samaria, when he waa aeiied with an tn* 
flammatioa of tba bnin, and with other ay ui pt o m 
beyond the nach of his physician's skill. 

It was then that Akxandm racorerad her powers of 
aotjoo, and appeared in all bar old pertinaci^ of 
tpuitf and subtilty of raaouice. She suniinoned the 
gow i 'Bor of the two foitressss which dominated Jeru- 
seism, (the one in the heart of the city, the other near 
tba temple, which together y™"'"**^ the whole 
oountry) to surfender tbeno, in the name of the two 
•oasof U«od and of Uariamnei she called on the 
tmpe and their officers, and, abort all, she called 
■poo the people, to pcotaet the rigbia of tbeir lineal 
pciDOsa and pentiA^ and to defend their eountiy and 
Ibiirnligiaat aBd,etnigglit4 far both to tba last, with 
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Herod and governor of the citadel, sent a » 
mation of the conduct of Alexandra to the 
dying king. Her name roused his fien 
acting like a spell upon his prostrated sf 
with the first gleam of returning reason^ or i 
cruelty, he expedited an order for her insta 
Thus fell Alexandra, the last of the hei 
patriots of Israel— « memorable manifestatii 
under the influence of the outraged affecti< 
temity, a martyr to physical videncei direc 
her rights and life by the passions of man i 
mastery over all> save himself I Herod 
feared and execrated ; and died a dreadfu 
be cursed to all posterity. The victim of t 
he '' never (says the most favourable of a] 
rians) recovered his mind, or held any po^ 
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btfitting an infiunticide — "tbemordanr of tlMiono- 

oaota." 

In the ^x^-Mrenth jrctr of tba ChiutUo aim, u>d 
on ths 17th day of tlw moath of Juljr, during Um neg* 
of Janiiakni, tha Emperor Titw, eitbor nted with 
blood, or ftruek with remOTM, niddenlf pauwd tn the 
beat of hia fiaarful vietoiy, on learning " that on that 
day the mpttrj of the MerifiM had oeaaed to be 
offend on the Altar of the Lord | there being oo per* 
no left alive in the Temi^ oooiipatent to tba oelabim- 
tioa of the ino«t ancient of all known rdigious ritea." 
The Jewi had, daring the nega of their e^tal, 
oecopied the Temple of Janualem aa a f or tw eai and 
ThiM now called upon then to come forth to fig^t in 
the ^Mn plaint, and to leavt the ** Holy of Hdiee* 
to ita ■oblime and antiqiie uag*) penaitting tbem 
to appoint whom they might ehooee aa ** high priest 
or jiaad «£!{££« i" ao that a rite, which waa the 
aymbol of their &ith and rtory, might aufler oo loter- 
niptiaa, nor the Moetuary of their God be further 
espoMd to the neiiUgieae Tioleoee of the Boman 



The JewB tepUad to the hnauMa eouml of their 
Flyw eenfamr by mtOag ire to their aiynrt Tcof 
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their idiosyncracy as a race still survives.* 

Scattered over the face of the earthy the Je^ 
thenceforward for ages hunted like wild beasts 
cuted, oppressed, and spumed^ for adhering to 
whose profession was connected with no one 
goody or worldly interest. Almost extermin 
one period by Pagan conquerorsi for resistin 
temporal power, they were massacred by mil 
another by Christian heroes, for denying their i 
supremacy. The common rights of humanil 
tiolated for centuries, and the unalienable ri 
mind paralyzed in their persons i and they, a 
now, in this age of boasted humanity, pent U{ 
loathsome purlieus of the eternal city, under 
of *< the servant of the servants" of him, who ' 
prophecied descendant of the house and lini 
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of prejudice, witb th* diMbOitiM of law, by thoM 
pcotMtant ^iimmw»f**— 1 which dulj invoke in their 
liteaiee ** the eon of Dend," ** who wee to reign over 
the houee of Jacob tor ever." Such are the ineo> 
hereneiee of human reeeon, even in timee of the 
higbert known civiUsatiao, and the wideet ^read of 
knowledge. 

Still, *■ thoogfa nffranee bo the badge of all their 
tribe,** theHebrewifthatgreateitlinDgfrigtneDtofa 
primitive aocie^, have wieetad, through the exerciee 
of their chataeteriettc forethought, a power which bu 
made the gieateet potentatM of the earth their debt(m.t 
With this motal eodowmeal, they have alw prewrved 
their original phynology, throu^ the infiuence of ma- 
ternal organitation, which tbnr great legielator eo- 
deavDond to perpetuate, by many of the motf etriking 
disMOMtHiisof hii MDgular code. 

* " T— mM — ■liti l l m r . fl-Uawrt. tnt. imi tirt ipoa nr 
J««U irtwJtoll Ud tU iw Ma af Ifat mtUk ta Bta* •>■.''— 
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Wherever the women of the Hebrews, (** the dau^ 
ten of Suah and Rebecca, who built up the house of 
Israel," are to be found) — and where are tliey not ? — 
tliey still exhibit the type of that intellectual beauty, 
which Bulxlued Cgypt, and reformed the penal statutes 
of Persia ; and tiieir fine heads are cited by science as 
models of the highest moral conformation,* Bright 
thoughts flash from their bright eyes^ quick per- 
ceptions animate their noble lineaments ) and if the 
force of circumatances is no longer directed to elicit _ 
the liigh qualities of on Esther or a Judith, tho on* 
ginal of the picture drawn by the prophet king, of the 
virtuous woman " whose price is above rubies," may 
be found among the Jewish women of modem as of 
ancient times ; for " they cat not the bread of idle- 
ness/* and " the hearts of their husbands truft 
them." 

StjU superior, as were the Hebrew women, to their 

masters, through their spiritualized nature, and tha 

temperament of their sex, (a superiority acknowledged 

by their prophets, and upheld by the wisest of their 

legislators) their wrongs, from tlie first, ware mighty ) 

* Th* litidef k GaorgUn wonnnandotk Jawiih girlaraqnotad hf 
BloiDanbach tad Lkwrance, ti tha inoit parfoct ipsdniMU of tha 
Intelltctutl cbtractArUtica of the C«acui«n brntMlad I 
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tbur diMbtlitiM, to tbe end, manj. Tlw last of tbnr 
propheto* thuodnvd in T»in hii d go upcU t wpl ■gaiut 
Um injiwUco of tbotr matten) and tbmr mort aoen' 
dited IustoriM»t ban left co authentk' r«cOfd tha 
aniimeiatioa of thur wroagi, and the abnirdi^ of 
their oppranoni aneieat kws and modern preju- 
dioM banbsanalike nnfcfonraMa to tb<ir b^^ p ineai 
' and t fflT al Kiiiiiiliinliiii 

Solomoo fir«t gave out froinh»harcm» ** fram gar- 
manta cometh motha, and fiom women wicked new"^ 
a ehancteriitio maxim &wn the deatrojrer of Uriah. 
A modem Rabbin haa improved on tbe provarb^ 
bf writing t woA ** on the cmbanaasnent of the 
Dn^aatoUMneeaaaitf oferaatingaftntale"! The 
narita of the aax bava no higher illiutration, nor ita 
wiQBga a Dora authenticated reoord, than are to be 
fcondin thencred and pmfuw hiitory of the women 
oftheHebrewal 

Thx pride of land waa paaaing fiutawm;— *■ Um 
aDamy had oome in Uka a flood" upon tha eitf of 
David, the aa^ of tbe Fngan Caaait flottarad 

• IUmM. CW- L. Van 
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over the portak of the Temple of Jehovah, * and > 
their baimert, emblazoned with images,t replaced 
the consecrated " standards of the twelve tribes, % " 
when the greatest of the Hebrew prophedes received 
its accomplishment. The temporal power of the men 
of Judah was prostrate in the dust ; and if there vrna 
one among the descendaats of Abraham, who was still 
deemed worthy of a spiritual mission, or of the ful- 
filment of a mystic prophecy, that one was found 
among the women of the Hebrews I But she, whom _ 
from thenceforth " all generations were to call blessed,'* 
was not of the queenly daughters of the Asmooeans, 
nor of the female toparchists " of the house of Herod } 
she was not one of the princesses who lived in palaces 
with " windows of agate and gates of carbuncles," 
and who died bequeathing provinces to imperial sove- 
reigns. § She was *' of low estate^ • — "A virgin 
espoused to a man, whose name was Joseph, (^ the 
house of David, and the virgin's name was Mary.* 

t " Lei Jnif* iDpportcreat>iiniMtignBieatq<wPilkt*gcHiT«ii«ar 
d* Jodie edt fut •ntnr dioi Janmlen. if dnpeaqx oik etait h 
iigara dc reKperanr, qa'il let an fkit ntlrar. AnUw dnotioa dw 
Jaifi qnll ckuiie T— Jottphui, 

t Namben, ChMp. iL, Van* a. 

I Stloue, the »l«t«r of Hamd, gin hj <riU bar Top«rcbj «t 
JuBnlK.iod tha forert of pdmi nhkh iha IwdpluUd U PbuMdia, 
ta tba anpraaa U*i*, iriia of A^Mta* CNaar. 
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And when Um "magi" or "wiaa meo" of the East 
wm nuneolousljr dinetad to aaek and do homage to 
the mother •« of (be NO of tha ^hwt." *< thejr finmd 
Haiy and Jflwpb aod the babe iTug in ft manger.** 
Naarlj twaotj centuriee hare joined ** the jrean 
bejond the flood," nnee the oeeumoee of this most 
important of all events by which the eex hat been 
Notified bejood aU dirtinetktM, which the woM 
baa erer lavithed on ita migfatieet mastera — and ttill 
tha name of ** HaiT" i« heard with tender reT eren c^ 
or tBffoked with piow bitb, wberem the raligion of 
" paac * and good wiH on aarth to all raeQ** hai been 
revealed or accepted. 

Still, bowerer. thii ** Begina Ccdi* of ooontleae 
altat% this ** mnter doloroaa" of eternal qrtnpathiei, 
htCon whom divinely hnmnn image the kingi of the 
earth hnve bent the knee, and they who to long gc^ 
woad kingi itill &11 pnetimte, f wia yet tn ,ber 
hwaan nature and aSectiaM but " highly &voared 
andbleand among women T 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 




Tha WomiD of Cluiical Antiquity — in OtMce. 

Ths most ancient empires of the earth had fallen 
and disappeared, but the tide of humanity rolled on- 
ward ! Of the many regions in which the primitive 
familiea of man found a resting-place, during their 
progressive migrations, there was one so favoured by 
nature and circumstance fur the purposes of social de- 
velc^iment, that its colonies at once arrived, as if by a 
natural instinct, at institutions, such as, under causes 
less fostering, have been the slow results of repeated 
experiment — the tardy triumphs of patient perse- 
veranca under reiterated failure. 
* Small in extent, covered with forests, and deficient 
in all the physical elements of spontaneous fertility, 
Greece suddenly started forth, the seat of a precocious 
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Rfinemmt, Uie pttent of t gift«d race, whow gemu 
•od wboM wudom lUnd io th« tbr^;rautid of the 
benighted put, « bright beacoo te guide the ignorant 
future through countlen genentioni. While the 
eborigiaei^ to ceUed, of tliie (iivoured lend, era n 
■ fruitleedj lougfat in the n^t of agee, u to have 
enebled their deecendanti to eimgete for them the 
epithet of *'certli bora," traditioo hei jret nteined 
the recollection that they were, ia the fullest lenw uf 
the ternu, rude, unaccommodated, and unacquainted 
even with the umplett agriculture, until they became 
blended with nobler and more enterpriiing racei. 

By a wries of emigntioas, Cbaldea brought them 
her attronotnieal calendar, Phoenicia her letten and 
her commerce, and Egypt the ecantling of her arte, a 
•hadow of her polity, and the exterior at least of her 
ancient religion. That the colooiee of thcee nationi, 
led forth for predatoiy purpoeee, not ovenrbelming in 
numbert, and mfmtfi«}»*g little w b ee q n en t communi- 
catioa with the mother country, could have preetnreJ 
more than a taint memoiy of the dvilixatioa of the 
parent Mal«e,Mb%hly improbable I andthenipponlion 
ii contradicted by the wide d i wr g e n ce of the QreeiaD 
ioetitutea, fma their original nwdeb t the admixtun, 
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however, of a foreign people with the primitivB Btock 
seems to have exerted a moat powerful and enduring' 
influence on the character of their common descend^ 
ants. 

But whatever may have been the causet, the 
fabulous dream of times called henuc liad scarcely 
given place to the realities of history, when the Gre- 
cians are discovered in poKsession of a civilization, un- 
known to the more ancient and polished oatimt of 
the East; and, living under forms of government, 
which, by exciting the sensibility of man, and rousing 
liis best energies, gave supremacy to moral over phy- 
sical force. By the means of this supremacy, they 
fixed the destiny of Europe, in spite of the riidest 
shocks of fortune, preserving it^ under every vicissi- 
tude, in advance of all the other portions of the inha- 
bited globe. 

The histoTy of oriental antiquity had been but one 
dark record of human suffering. Its religion was, for 
the most part, a ritual of pain and privation ; iU po- 
litical institutions degraded the many, to exalt tlie 
few i and both combined to generate social habits, 
which stifled all noble sentiment, fostered indi* 
vidual selfishness, and established, as an irrevocable 
n3 
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kw, the muter; of on, uxl the aubjectKHi of mil- . 
'liotu. 

The vices moA Uw crimM thu i)urtur«l hmi reached 
their nMziinum, and were ilread; reaolving Mciety 
into iu primitive elemenU, when Greece threw out 
her burier of freedom u>d philoeophy, to etem the tor- 
lent of alavei; end nipentition. Sending forth her 
bud of patriots, to pnstimte the Pendan and his slavish 
bordei on the plains of Marathon, of Platea, and of 
Thennopylg, she afforded an imperishable example of 
the value of a natioiial sentiment | but by supjdjring 
mankind with the new power of analTsing dogma, 
she did more |^4he gave a blow to consecrated autbo- 
ri^, from which it has never stnoe recovered, and 
die. thus cleared a highwajr to truth and to h'ber^ 
through free inquiry, for every nation which in all 
future ages should dare to tread it. 

Until Greece existed, homani^ was scarcely human 
but the eomtitutwDal eeosibility of her populations, 
at varianoe with the inatitatioDS (bonded by the fint 
niUtaiy coloiasta, throwii^ off dosnee t ie ^rtanuy, * 
gov* Utth to her mall but brilUaBt municipal com- 



. munitiei, which rose like itara on the political finna^ 
mmt, and first legalized those "rights of man," 
wluch, though often overpowered and obscured, have 
never since been wholly quenched. Sparta, alon^ 
of all the Grecian states, retained the semblance of a 
king ; but she, too, in her conservatism, furnished her 
quota of improvement, by establishing the possibili^ 
of submitting sovereign authority to the control of the 
people : she thus gave the first rudiments of a form 
of government, whicli, under the name of constitu- 
tional monarchy, seems destined to exert ao extended 
and durable influence on the fortunes of the spe- 
cies. 
If the cause of tlm unexampled order of things was 
. the moral and intellectual organization of the Greeks, 
its reaction contributed largely to the peculiar mani- 
festations of mind, which still brighten, while they fix 
the interests of society. If Greece, in tbe times of 
ICppias and Hipparchua, had her exquiute poets, her 
Anacreon, and her Simonides, the high priests of tlie 
gentler passions, it was the republics which produced 
those master minds, Pytliogorau, Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle, AnaxBgores, Democritus, Epicurus, witli 
their long and luminous train of diacij^es, whose 
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wfidngt, having fint divwtod truth of ita kllegoriotl 
g&ib, and e» poawl it to *iM popular gaie, precenred 
iu fiiw tbraogh agn of darknew and lufiering, and 
fioBlly guided a nawakenad fao9 of iaquircn from 
the ehaoi of igDOianca and nipentitioii, to the light of 
faligiowf mod philowpUcal iudapa n danca. 

To tht axeitMiwnta and the ntpoonbilitiM of a 
dtisan lift, tha world aUo ia indebted for the histo- 
ruM and the oraton of Green | and, abore all^ for 
thoeo gigaatie and master ({Hriti, her tragedian!, 
from whoae Tcnea alone might be extracted every 
principle of high nxnrnli^, and every lofty and en* 
nobUng •rntiment, na e eiw r y to purify and exalt the 
■peeiea, should all the formal eodei and tyttematie 
tieatiwe on ethical adence, of modem law>given, and 
of ■ebool divine*, be lost for ever and forgotten. 

The lenaibiU^ of the Greek temperament dis- 
carded, from the mythology of the East, its fierce and 
^oomy doctrines, and nibatituted a nligioo of poetry 
ai>d of sentiment for a fonaticism of self-denial and of 
teirar. The human Mcri6oe, introduced in the Mr> 
*Iiast times of Asiatic barfaari^, was replaced by 
eftriags less revolting to humanity, and mora flat* 
Isrfi^ le the imagina t ioo. To the disgusting eeeoet 
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of Anthropomancjr * (practisod before the age of 
Homer) succeeded divinaUom of a leu brutalizing 
character. A flower, a bird, a tunbeam, or a cloudy 
•erred the purposes of a credulous curiori^ ) and ex- 
torted the smile of the philosopher, if it moved not the 
phl^m of the priest who pronounced the omen. 

The rites of the moat fanciful of all religions made 
life one feast of thanksgiving} and it was prover- . 
bially boasted that " each day of the year is a fes> 
tival in Athens," The temple raised to wisdom was ~ 
the noblest work of art, when art, no longer used as 
the ^rmbol of an abstraction, became a reflexion of 
nature, and approached, in its harmony, beau^ and 
simplicity, to the glorious works of the Creator; 
while the shrine most universal throughout the cities 
of Greece was graced with the images of maternal 
beauty and of infant love ; a symbol presented by 
Nature to the religious of all nations.f 

* DiviMttion, b; tha inipcction of hQm>n ucrific*, tk« offariac 
of ten ud l^onnce to aTil, hu b*en p«rp«tr«tcd niidn- the 
otBia oF rallgioD, bj almoat all nation* in their Mirl; and bMbarona 
aula, or vodsr th* inHuenca of rtligioua fanatlciam. Thi« horrid 
worthip waa foand to sxist in India (at Call), in Africa anong tha 
NagTOM, in Anoriea among tlis .MaxlMM, and in Earopa anaag 
, tba Draida. Soma tracai of it majr b« touod io tha mlddia agaa, im 
tha Mt» da n of catholic conntrlaa, nod Id tha SmithSald traa <4 
pratNtut Bogland. 

i Mjrthologia oonparia. 
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But thtn hid klwtji baan k —■V"i' u wtll u ■ 
lanwtrU V«bu | iad tiw QfMk, Ukt Um EggrptUo 
in)tholog]r,*daiittail two Lotm i tb* endU of the om 
wu roeltMl on Mrtb* tbot of tbo other mu plMod 
In hMTM. Tho Oiodu bvl bMo toM bjr HMiod, 
Um wrUwt of tbeir porta, tint Lon «•■ tbo Mul 
•ad enotor of the univena ; ud PUto, tbo mort 
qNrituol of their philoot^dwn, bod dafinad "truelova 
to ba tba onion of pura ond virtuoui miod*." In 
Atbena tba ttatua of this divinity wm placed in the 
Hmpla of Miaanrnj* ond Love and the Muaaa, hj a 
ehoiming fiction, ware thus wonhippad togetbar.-f 

If tho Oraaka bad many vieaa incideDtal to their 
oiigio and inatitutaa, they oould ba raprooebad with 
tho ft wa rt crimes [ and of all oatiooi, they were tlie 
teaat emal. ; The firet altar cooaecimted to pity roae 

* Wilk —, iMtriptiM. wkkli arifflMlad UU of Jau d* ktaa. 
tad ■Uch VoMiUn W* k> Uulitallj tmnai. U Ut w*ll-hao«* liM* 
•aaw Um MMm •( C«H ^-'* Q«l <!•• M wla. •rill tM tUUn," kc 

tm bIm Oakrto da noraaet, f f tr m timitt. 

t nainUTal gf "Ln* m4 tWUaM*" km MUkrmted •! IIm 
faMd M«i»l HriicM. wkfc ff«U yaiy fcy IW Tfc—p<*i»*. ■•Jsm 
" J« •• ««u ueuM Miti* qai a'MlitaBnnt 



M b piM BMa MtMr* d* twn Mnaiw." 
I Tto wmtti* of tiM WmMiuI> of Mrloa br (>>• AtbMlMi 
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in Atlwns I and when bh attempt mu mad* to »• 
tioduM the bdrbanua gunct of Borne, (the murder of 
rnin fbr the amunmant of man) the popular feeling 
revolted, and pliilosophjr exclaimed :— " Flnt me tlie 
titan jrou have erected to mercy." It wae the lama 
wiMlom of an exquiiite Knribility that pronouaced 
the then customary tropliieB niaed over a fallen 
foe, to be " monuments of discord j" and ordained 
that audi memorials ehould only be made of wood, as 
tlie most perishablu material of wiiicli thej could be 
eoutructed. These mild sympathies, these generoua 
inttJnctSf of the most intellectual race which tho world 
had till then produced, brought forth an external 
harmony of form, that lias become the standard of 
modem art, the type of grace, and the mould of 
beau^. 

That expression of divine serenity, which always 
oliaraeterizes happy humanity (the poetry of physiog* 
oomy, justifying tlie epithet of the "human face 
divine"}, and which particularly characterizes the por> 
Irut-atatites of classical antiquity, la but an index of 
the happy physiology of a race habitually undisturbed 
by ferocious passions, and undeformed by uneaay sen- 
aatiou. The modem virtuoso, in the indulgence of 
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hif refined taitM, u he movM among th* godlike 

imgM of the Vstinn, or of the Cepibd (Uw precious 

pltmder of Athene utd of Corinth), foi^eti that the 

deitiee he guee on are but the r e p r ee entatiooi of 

living men and wooien — modeU (umiihed froio na- 

' ture bjr a free and intellectual peoide, to that euhlime 

geniue, which their own temperaments and habits had 

fi istered into perfection. 

When the works of Phidias and of Praxiteles an 

Mmpand with the equallj &ithful tiatiacripta of the 

sow r eiga s of the Roman empre, no clearer evidence 

can be desired of the inherent differeDce of races, and 

of the reactive influence of the institutes, wbieb these 

devekip. The expressiaa of countenances deficient in 

sensbilitr is marked, like tliat of the animals of 

prejr, bgr iear and bjr cruel^ ; and the vulture and 

the tiger may be traced in the features of the Call- 

gulas and the Claudiuses, the Neroe and the Dooii' 

tians, as in those of the savages of all regims.* 

• of CaligaU ia aotMl bj SMtaun, ia 
, pdlUe mior*. 
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The nme expression, too, may be seen in tlie polished 
man of the most highly civiliied populations, when* 
. ever egotism has extinguished sympathy, — ^when, by 
giving preponderance to the animal ioipulses, it has 
brouglit back humanity to the brutal hardnen it 
exhibited ere it had first known a touch of j^tj, or 
acknowledged that feeling, which respects itaelf in 
the person of others. 

Among the Greeks, whose lives were manifestatioDS 
of the highest passions, whose religion was poetry, 
whose language was music, and whose tutelar deity was 
"Harmony/'* woman may be supposed, d priori, to 
have held the highest social place which she bad as 
yet been permitted to fill. She who, as slave, servant, 
and concubine, had, among the nations of oriental an- 
tiqui^, only claimed consideration for brief and occa- 
sional inter\-als, through the individual exorcise of 
mental superiority, might, under Grecian polity, be 
expected to obtain from the sensibility of man those 
right^ which could not, perhaps, have been extorted 
irom his sense of justice : — this expectation is justified 
haTfl been equally idiotic anrl ierocioiu. Bat tli« portnit^oidi uid 
bautaoT all thoia moDatcr-muteri of Ihe world, )■»• Ml t itcord of , 
tb* imprcu mads npoD tho exteraal fonni of ham«ait]r bjr the 
iDdnlgvDce at bratkl and ungoicrad pMiiooi. 
* " L'Hannonia itkit U [Mmm do ThabM."— Uytfaoloii* Con|w4«. 
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by the facL To th« unpracedentod influenca <rf' tbtf' 
NX apoo the wcwl dviUxation and puUie policy of 
OneM, from the curliest epoch to the Uteat >nd moet 
' jfioed diTi of its poUticml exittflDce, • perpetual 
•videnee u borne, by tlie poetry, the uti, Hid the bie- 
toric reeorde, of this highly- gifted race. 

While religioQ adopted wonuui into her mytho- 
logy,* as best tymbolixii^ the exprenioii of moral 
■od intrilectual qualities, of wisdom, cbasti^, jus- 
tice, of all the charities, and all the graces of life, 
eveo the soul itself, in its most spiritual essence, 
was rspressn t ed to hunuui sense by a feminine form. 
Each different state had its iaroorite and foundress- 
goddess, Cecrops brought from Egypt the female 
' dinni^ of Sais, the Minerva of Athena. Ephesus 
was devoted to the worship of Diana; and it is a 
carious drcumstance also, that to a female deity the 
Greeks assigned the invention of agriculture, and its 
natural eoossquencc, tlie formation of a Iq^al code,t 

• HlMrrs, OkM. C*m, PijrtU, tW Mmw. tb« OncM, vtt th» 
FMm. AMl«Ma««t>urMlc^UUtm«.>MttorariM: kM 

Ih— ■■■ ■!■■!' JrtU—. —I Mld« M r*rt of t^ OlfNpiM hMTCM. 

t CwwvMMtkM aMMX d^wkd «iU t^ ipiilMt of ■• T^M- 
■MlMs,' tb* bsitvOT. -TW«MnbMUuMt«Mit«pMU(»«f 
n yl w l f w iMfilM iba (•raMiiaa «r (vrr Hcwata Mm* •( prapwtr. 
mS As niMnN rf ■ MBittMlwMl (TMam Cl>iag prwikd tMwMy 
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the first and tlie most characterieUc excellencies of the 
human race. It is highly probable, indeed, that thia 
m^rthology, in its origin, might not have been a direct 
and specific homage offered to the sex, but ratber an 
inevitable consequence of certain leading conceptions 
concerning nature and its operations ; but it is obvious 
that, in the subsequent filling out of their religious 
•ystem, the Greeks dwelt witli a passionate enthusiasm 
on that portion of their mythology i and it is still more 
certain that their apotheosis of womanhood, whatever 
might have been its cause, must have exercised a 
powerful influence, favourable to the sex, over the 
imaginative minds of the Grecian population. 

In all the higher functions of religious worship, the 
administration of woman, by a natural consequence, 
was sought and accepted ; and, as priestess, and as 
pythoness', she officiated at those altars, where Phidias 
and Praxiteles had elevated her effigies, as fittest to 
npresent the attributes, ascribed to the deities of the 
national Pantheon. 

While woman was thus honoured on earth as the 



to lb* Uboarar, daring thi loDg intsrTtJ which eUpM* txtwean tli« 
Hwiag utd tb* mping at Ihi birrut." — Phltntophj at Montla, by 
HrT.CMoriu. 
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«jrmbol(tftllbeoefic»oeeKodwudoiii, even her human 

interests becaina subjecti of divine interference i and 

ApoUo is made to s p eed his arrows into the Greek 

camp, to avenge the «mogs of the beautiful daughter 

of ChiTseus. Woman was, in &ct, the moving prin* 

dpleof the heroio times of Greece] and Helen and 

BrisaJ armed men and gods alik^ in their quarrels 

and their wrongs. 

Bat, when iable pawed awajr, histwy states that 

Athens owed her first glimpse of freedom to a eon- 

tpincj, of which woman was the soul and the deposi- 

tosy. It was the mistress of Harmodius who wreathed 

the dagger with myrtle, that freed Athens from the 

tjnmaDj of her ** Jovt d et ee n j ed kmgt." Worthy of 

the great cause by which her name is imroortaliied, 

she proved that a woman knew bow to conspire, to be 

dent, and to die.* 

The wars of Megara and the Peloponnesus were 

instigated by a woman's passioDS, and carried on at 

• Imii. ■ giri ef Iwbtt Urth. tb« MirtrM «f ArMofilM, m4 
IW wlSia t * rf UtcoMpiiacy ftimH tW tjnmU gf Wa CMSlrr, 
M^wiwS tka Tlsbu «< dllwhly by bv faUMiM, fattitM*. tmt 
Ttw AUmm ia bar fraat *kj* ralMd • MUM ta b«r 
h WM flaeU mmr tba Mata* tl Tww. 
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her luggestionB. The Theboni Bod the Phociacs 
called their ten years* war " ucred " (aa other unhol; 
wan haye since been deemed), of which a voman's 
wrongs were tlie eole cause ; and if the wife of an 
Asiatic despot armed Persia against the liberties of 
Greece, the triumph of the free was in part attributed 
to the influence of the Corinthian women with the 
god whom they implored. The heroic acliierements of 
the Argive women are equally conunemorated for 
their important consequences ; and it is an historical 
fact, that the most inspired of their poetesses was the 
bravest of their champions and the most devoted of 
tlieir patriots. 

The female genius of Greece was, indeed, always 
found on the side of the free. It was not to follow 
Phaon that Sappho fled to Sicily ) but, having engaged 
with him in the confederacy against Pittacus, they 
were banished together. It was for this tliat the coins 
of Mytelene bore the impression of her image ) and 
that her patriotism and her poetry became alike im- 
mortal. 

In all the great public events of Greece, the influ- 
•nce of the female mind may be detected, even where, 
under particuhtr institutions, her presence was for- 
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bidden. Wban Fjrthigwu, in hit denn to milw 
pnNdjtfli of the ignonnt, end extend the i n flu en ce 
of Ui MCt, opened bit firat tcbool of philoeophj in 
Itafy, * the ** friend of wiadom " wu eccompanied 
bf female dieci];^. Hii wife and daughter taught 
in hia dawei i and fifteen other women, of bi^ capa- 
dtiet and attainmenta, bit pupila, gan grace to bis 
item tmthe, and became the pamanTe miaaionariea 
of doctrines *hieh pnached rettraint over the paa- 
aiooa, and the supremacy of reaaoo in all thingt.f' 

But the women wen not only admitted into the 
Bcboola of philoeopbjr; the phikaophen eometimea 
attended upon tbeir's. Aipana, who impraved the 
doqurace, while abe perrerted the politica of Peridea, 
tiaprd her ■ tticia m a in the ean of Soecatea, till the 
became rather hia teacher than hia diaeipU.t The 

• CvttoML, amr tkthtjy Ttmnm. !■ IkfM-OrMta. 

la 4MEftk^ M gataf IB bw i^nl whM tb* ktt UtrMUi lh« mUm 
i<*>ftwC1»iiiii.B.C.4U. 

I -TaAiTMiBudbw iMtracttaB, PwMw wMd kti riiUMW. 
•Wck «lM I* hM to Im«« ImmJ ipw Um rtrbaad B*M •(0«t|iM. 
••* VM lb* rnMMc; M*4* by PwMm w»4w kta mMtm ta Ub 
iriM*,lbMlt«MnU«fU«bribica«itpMt.BvalK • rMM- 
riMbMMVaM •Mt*iMbtalip*.MMb*«M<niib*b«n*f bh 
bMiiw.' n* OfMhi I— ki< htMi^M »mt^ lb* PiMIh " tu 
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bright eyea of Hipparata long followed the compass of 
. Euclid, while her lips solved with a smile tlie problem, 
which bad cost many aa aching brow its premature 
furrow to comprehend. LeonUum was painted by the 
artist, Theodonis, meditating tlie temperate doctrines 
of Epicurus, which she afterwards expounded io 
such Greek as excited the envy and admiration of 
Cicero, who considered her style a model. Even tbe 
women of tlie people, who liod not leamt to read, ■ 
affected a purism in their dialect, wortliy of the oca* 
demy : and, from tlie critical acumen of the Atlieoian 
apple-women, tliere was no appeal. The arts, too, 
stood no less indebted to female taste for patronage, 
than to female grace for inspiration. The noblest 
work of Praxiteles was purchased by the most beauti- 
ful of his models, and tliat with the generous inten- 
tion of adorning her own native city I Corinth owed 
the most splendid of her architectural edifices to the 
liberally of one woman }* and Thebes, ruined by 

* I'll «nipto;red i grckt ptrt a( hir anarmoui wulth in enrichiog 
Corinth with toina oF it* moit lopcrb ediftcM. Thii Idol, in bcr jroath, 
•f piMU >(ul philowpben, of king* and prinU, lingered out m mlw- 
nbl« old Kgfl.uid died in poTcrt;, and neglect. Hsr dedication of bar 
Mimr to Venni with the following inpcriptian li well known. 
■• Ja le dnnna a Vtam, puitqa'clla cat to«joar« belle I 
" II ndonbla trap net enanla: 
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Alexander, mig^ hmn been rebuilt bjr Another, but 
that ber priile dictated an eiugnun, which the jeakm^r 
of man oonndered, and rejected, as an ejHgram. 

But who wen these gifted and powerful wonen, 
theae priettcHee of a religioa of aentimentt tfaeee de- 
etuiee of five etatea (wboee nnilet and frowns decided 
the &te of deipot empire*), these adored companione 
of heroei, these trusted friends of l^islators, these 
disciples of philosophers, and associates of sages, these 
models of wit and themes of poetry, these profisseon 
of abstruss sdencei, and enlightened lovers of all the 
refined arts, which tend to soAen and cheer socie^, 
and to convert man from barbarism tocinUsation? 

- Ja M Mv«k M Mir ^MM mknit Uall* 

- Ni tella fM J'teta, >l laU* itM }• Mta." 



nMtVMMknbrMMBttrfbBlad l«Pkl» AaariwaFrMeb 

— J— trfUw— »tf» p «ilf*i t r of bw Um, — tb«aMi« Iku 

Mkp ->* ^Mf 8«fU* AraovU, m iltaa qaotad hf Oriaa, (or bw 

WIHMrt Mti, Uri W«U pOlNMd MTCUMk " J**) *« h InBM k plM 

•Mkra 4a M riM* pw MS aqpttt M r«r •« CMqottM (MiU f Bl po«r- 
nMb BiMi impfabr lla^" *'"» <»wtlnM OnrqM) MiJowriiiUl 
A»s»>M, lw|lor«f <» it t Bar i —frtt 4» wiatWia q«l Jf» la J«— >« 
Saink 4n *nB k m fMMi | >■ I'y MtoS* a4l*r mi wtim 
■ywlyti <«■ »>» t« w TTiio|fcilia t ri| M MtUMti qalMsMlt du* 

AiaUa.^tMflnllMhrcWi »kw j'l f4*l — | tUTswr- 

Wae*eM «*lateH at M* BTfUra* 4« h htollU. 
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Were they the honest mothers and virtuous 
of the free and noble citizens of the Greek st 
the women of the Demos of Athens, or of the « 
patriots of Sparta ? Was their knowledge acqi 
were their talents developed, under institutions ] 
liarly favourable to the cultivation of female i 
lect? Were such accomplishments united to 
moral qualities which give to wise maternity 
character and influence of a wholesome legislatio: 

Gifted as such women must have been by ns 
gifted as they notoriously were with that per 
beauty peculiar to their climes and races, and 
those fine perceptions of the beautiful and the tn 
works of art and literature — were they thems 
ennobled by that sense of rights to be enjoyed, ai 
duties to be performed, which creates the cron 
perfection of all character in either sex ? 

No; these women, whose names are linked 
those of the greatest and wisest men of antiq 
were the outcasts of society — its admiration, its p 
and its shame — the agents of its refined civilizat 
the instruments of its rapid moral corruption. 

Bom in slavery, or sold to it, infant captives t 
in war, or of a class too lowly to be recognizee 
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ddsoDi bj the *M»t Umm victimi of mil oombina- 
ticMU^ fondoomad bj tb* ftoddenli of their birtb^ or 
of their livOi to an ineritable aoeial degracUtioa, 
bad one pririlege incidental to tbur angular lotf 
and of that they availed themwlvee, to the triumph of 
mind over •tatioo, and of umirping acquirement over 
cetabliibed igmftoce. They wen not under the baa 
of that intelleetual proeeriptioo, which waa reterrad 
hf the law for the virtuous and the ehaite. Chartered 
libertinet, of their minda a* of their actioDi, thejr 
were left free to purtue the bent of their natural 
taleoti, to lip at the fountain of every Kience, to 
enll the flowett of rhetoric, to rifle the whole hive 
of knowledge, aud to poeeen tbenuelvei of the trea- 
SBtM of phikeophy. 

Tbui giAed, they oblaioed a mastery over all that 
waa eminent in the male population j and, potwiring 
the hearts of statemen, onton, and [^iloaophers, 
became influential on the destiniee of the people. 
Standii^ half way between virtue wid vice, a dais 
WfKrt, in the eodal distinctions of the sex, the He* 
tmntp* or ^ frhr friends," frequently exhibited the 
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qualities of honest men, though they wanted 
purer virtues of honest women. Such estimable • 
lities, however, were but happy accidents — an 
maly, not a general rule. The position of 1 
women was a false one, dangerous to the best 
terests of society; and their privileges and 
influence (for rights they had none), though 
controlled by the lawgiver, and freely permitte 
the conventional manners of the times and coui 
became a deteriorating principle, which worked 
the political ruin of Greece, through its moral 
pravity. 

It was the early and fatal mistake of the G 
legislation, under the impressions of Asiatic influ< 
to fear the development of the mind of womar 



scarcely any parallel in modem timeii ; of the former, Beloe ob 
in his Alciphron, ** a very long and perhaps usefal account m\{ 
written. The various accomplishments which they studied to ao 
and were known to possess; the Influence they had, not onlj 
private manners, but over public affairs ; the rank which wi 
signed them in the state of society, and the deference which « 
many occasions paid them by the best of men, (and this not 1 
view to sensuality, but to mental improvement,) must tend to 
their history well deserving of notice.** 
, * The term Parasite, however degraded and contemptible I 

'"C 

I ^ came in succeeding times, was not so In its original signifie 

'.j The office annexed tu the name was once highly honourable, an 

word. According to Athenaos, was considered syoODymous to gt 
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makaigDonnn the guanntee of chuti^, totnptnte 
Tiftua fitNU the gneWf vA to deprire owdei^ of 
•Q tboM ftttnctions which randerad «veo vice re- 



** The wife for our bouae and bmuHir, the Heten for 
our wUce aud delight^" ww the dogma of the phi1o> 
•opber, ai of the voluptuary; and the penooal egotum 
that adopted it, became in the end the ruin of the itatCj 
wluch it demoralized and eoerrated.* 

The mental cultivatioo of the " Hetwwj" Ulut.the 
magniSoeot robe and gema amgned them bjr a law of 
Soloa'e <to mark the degradation of theirdaM), threw 
a epi eo dour over their humiliating poeitioa, veiling 

• WiMtlMr AUphm ooMiNlail or eoapoMd hU " EpiMki," K 
«Mf to ■wiM«rt ttet to xUptad tto Hf U, ■■■•», and phraMola|y 
W tto f«r«MMlB wtoMctoncur towiMa: tnd toamfk ca»n fawh 
is thto M ri»t ud ■■■■It aHirii* M«pl« of " tto doMMk mwot 
of tto Uftor tna aT tto la«w otdm gf tto Orwto." ud of itolr 
it** * * " ^ ■*fl*< *■ ?*«*• t^ ctonM, MMId and pm«Ml. ef 
ttodugnM*K«twB. MmmImIw, spMUaff af (to 4Mlk ol U« 




i4*Utto|neMl TtolHUanafi 
- tto Ijra (to lawtod witk tor 
Iwylafn^aU ta fMtl Mditoato-MttownafkUtto 
Ommmw to Mlat • tUM— • to^orMto*.-— AWftoM-a 
tilKlii. Uttw MBtiiL. aMfc 1. 
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the moral delinquenciesi to which tlieir uncontrolled 
passions and sordid conduct inevitably led. Irre- 
sponsible, as they were influential, these companions 
of heroes, statesmen, and philosophers, were not, till 
the last corrupt days of Pericles, allowed to pollute 
witli their presence the society of the wives of these 
fidthless husbands. 

Well studied in human nature, the Hetaerae knew 
that iliey held their tenure not so much by the per- 
sonal charms tliat subdued, as by the cunning which 
mastered the weakness of men, whose passions and 
vanities* they considered as their natural instruments. 
They felt that, in the midst of all their fascinations, 
there was still wanting that natural bond of holy 
affinity between them and their enamoured masters, 
which in married life is created by parental ties 
avowed, by parental pride shared, and reciprocally 
encouraged. The son of the Hetacra, however he 
acknowledged her genius or influence, blushe<l to call 
her mother ; and he was even released, by a special 
law, at variance with those of Nature, from all the 

* BoUi the cupidity and tho contempt of the Hetrnm for many of 
Ibeir illustrinut and philofophical friends, U hamoroutly depictml 
la the Epistles of the heroines of Alciphron. 
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teoder dutin unpowd bjr filial lyiBpAtlij, tomrdi 
s ptrmt who bad entailed nn him only an heritage of 



While eoatumelj and nufucuHi were eometii n ee the 
portioii of the beautiful and intelligent HetKra, even 
in her bloom of youth and geoiua, porer^ and neg> 
lect wen fraqoently her docMn in age. The chaste 
Athenian wift, on the other baud, geoeiaUy epeaking. 
found her apartment denrted by ber husband ) white 
the luzorions villas of the mistress were the ren* 
denotts, not only of the young and wealthy celiba- 
tdres, bat of the middle-aged and the married ^ of 
tnagistiatas, military chieb, l^pslaton, poets^ and 
pUlosopheis. In both instances, the sense ctf right 
or wnog, of moral feeling, and of political prin- 
dpU, broke down under the universal eorruptioo i 
and the) result proved that publio liberty cannot long 
anbsist, where eodal damenlitatioo pt«vaila.t 

* "UstUMttUtl d* Mwir te« taw *MlMM CMS dMt U 4 
ns% to )Mrt Bak Iw mhm ^ Mat ml» ilu* cwKli— « Mat 
ilt f mh d*HM«*WlrUnfcr<ridd«lMrptra: wr.BprttfMl. 
to ■• M Mat wiw M w 4M it I'lfrnbn 4m \mt aa^—tt.' — 
lttt.lmm.^9^m PlrtMA. TU » •rprakriM" MriM, iMiha 
ikiMMI aa^MTi tba MadMlaa at tha aaartMH^ 

HtfHhtnil«firfii<iil>Mwi»w&with>lMyatoHBaiafi>i 
^rieitthM brihaMMsHiMrUilitls Ih* biMnw atuihs 



The tenns of equality on wliicli the Hetaem lived, 
DOt only with the most eminent geniuses, but with 
the most despotic sovereigns of their times, are clearly 
shown in the power which Lamia obtuned over the 
heart of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and over the cere- 
monious pride and state grandeur of Demetrius, who 
in vain endeavoured to awe her humour into respect, 
by visiting her in a complete suit of annouif, and 
crowned with a jewelled diadem.* 

Menander hesitated between the tempting oSer of 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and the society of the witty 
but frail Glyccra.f Plato, who had written and said 
so many fine things of " celestial love," laid aside his 
philosophy to pen sonnets on the dawning wrinkles of 
his fair friend, Arcliconassa }% and Sophocles, the most 

upon both. When Tliftit iru repruched b; Stilpo for Corrupting tb« 
]routh of Athsni, ah* replied—" Ws. tw, prefer ■ ilmilar tccnutiOD 
li(iiait jou ; for the dliciplH of yoar corrupt philoiopbjr turn out 
UHleu,u wellu ditpatktioui ; ind if corruption ii the rnutt, whatbor 
through Iho KelnrK or tha lophiit, it comaa to (he iima point.**— 
AUienm*. Alciphron hu miled himtelforthMetrguineDtt, inbii 
tpittle of Thai! to the affirated aad would-be phikwopher, Eath/< 

* See Plutarch, and Alciphron'a Epiitlc*. 

t " VouicorrompeiUjeuDneaae'dliait Stilpon tOlrc«r* — •• Et 
toi Mphiate, tu 1e carrompi et to rennuiet."— Ljne. ap Athan. 
1 " L'aimabla Arch(>inaiH a meritl m* (oi ; 
£Ue a dat ridu, malajt rola 
VOL. 1. 
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noral of dtamatitta, ftttMted bow little hu life ac- 
cofded with hit doetrinet, by hie in&tuation for hit 
jooog mistiCM, Arehipp*, to whom be bequeathed hie 
pnpertf bjr will. The muj philoeqihic nctsof di*- 
putatioui Greece, dinded ai they were, forgot their 
wp h ii t i ca l diiputM and their metaphynca) subtleties, 
in the boudoir of that young slare of Corinth, who 
first inspired the genius of Apellea, subdued tbe 
qrusim of Diogenes, vanquished tbe epicurean in- 
dolenoa of Ariitippiu, and put to the test the stoidsoi 
ofil 



V*M ^ pttai h lotf , kful qM tn i| 



n 4m 4M nf« Im yMltM tMw,' 
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CHAPTER n. 

■ 

The Domestic Life of Poridet^Asptsia. 

The influence obtained over society by these ac- 
complished but dangerous agents of its pleasures and 
its passions, at last induced the most brilliant and 
aUe demagogue of any age or nation to adopt their 
demoralizing power as a state engine; and Pericles chose 
the salon of Aspasia as the scene of those corrupting 
experiments^ which preceded the downfal of liberty in 
Athens, and ended in the entire ruin of Greece. 

The character of Pericles was one of those lucky 
adaptations to cotemporary times and circumstanceS| 
which insure success, — not by the highest qualities 
that ought to command it, but by that peculiar fitness 
(for evil or for good) which almost always wins it. 
Of illustrious birth, great wealth, brilliant talents, and 
refined education, the gifted pupil of Xeno, and ardent 

o2 
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dticipl* of Aouugoru, wu boro for the epoch he 3- 
lutmtod. Hie qoick, if not profoand, pereoptiou 
gleuMd • npid tmw of the lawi of iwbin from oim 
praeaptor, and a oontanpt of inpentition from the 
other ; lod he obteioed the reputation of a philo- 
npber, from Ua wtimacy with both, tbou^ it nib- 
jeeted him to the imputatioa of bfing a free thinker. 
The eireimHtaDcei of the times gave him an earijr 
opportant^ of ngnaltiing hit intrepid and petulant 
courage t aod^ at a moment nwit &Toaiabte to the 
triumph of nphistry^ thejr aim afforded the oceaiion 
for cxertiDg that natural ek)qiienc*i vhich adapted its 
variahU chataetar to the paMona of each euooeanTa 
audiff>ce, to which he addrcmed it. 

With a pereoD diatinguiihed I7 nobOi^, and a 
voice which fecalled the traditional nriody of that 
of P hJ i tr m tw e , (hii aoconplithed Qrpe,} ambitaoua, 
corrupt, voluptaoui, and daring, thie brilliant dema- 
.gogue sooeeaded in giving his name to an ags^ for ever 
OMmonhk is the histot7 of the human mind. By his 
printa vkes and wlfish views, if he did not originate, 
ha hurried on that revolution b the manners, motak, 
odiaititutseofGfMee, ferwUchtho influx of weahh 
Birf hnvy had abwd jr pcaparad. the way. 



ASPASIA. 

The successor ofAristides and Tbemii 

rival and persecutor of Cyraon, had already 

a pereonul despotism over the most dem> 

publican government of the earth. Uodi 

pr<!texts, lie had annihilated the authority o 

pogus, (the lost barrier against licentioui j 

boUi on public and private virtue,) when a 

of demoralieation was suggested to him^ bj 

liar endowments of ono, whoso inBuence o 

and actions was referable to institutions, 

vice that power which should alone belonf 

Aspasia of Miletus, called the Sophist, 

those notable personages, whose character aa 

best record the manners of the age in whicl 

rish. The women of Miletus in Asia Mino 

been celebrated for their intellectual endowo 

their personal graces. It seemed tliat this m 

gion (colooiKed from Crete, whose womea i 

verb) was the tiido patemo of Grecian wit a: 

and Aspasia may have been more the discip 

foundress of that school of intellectual 1 

which gives the permanency of a moral in 

the fleeting witchery of personal chomi 

* It 14 Impoulble toomll ths Eict, that tbsnrlj pvoj 
pUflM ^MrdiDf W ScDMs) mImIm Id bII puts 
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■plendid tod miaehiennu Hetwm floumbed tt a roo- 
mtat, wheiif u a laodeni Fmieh writer has ob- 
•WTsd, ** la •ort da la Qitet <tait antra Im maitu 
dai eoartuaDet." 

Of «U the female oetdiritiet of antiquity, none has 
obtained a greater raputatum, for talent, graGe» and 
doqqenee, and, abore all, for a resistlesi power over 
^m minds or pawions of man, than Aapasta. Still her 
repo t a t iop is but a tntdition f and little emanating 
from herself remains to testify her great intellectual 
■uper iot i ^. * Ko ** divine Terse," the poetrj of 
jTiTT". like that of Sappho ; no philosophical views 
p tas sr re d by a style (like that of Leontium,) which 
provoked the admiiatioa and envj of Cicero j no 
brilliant aieff, which have passed over the sweep 
of two thoumnd yean, like the sallies and epigrams 
of Gl]reer« and Lais, nor any one act of high intal* 
Isctoal energy in favour of public good, such as 

a M«r, tWrtfcn, W Malfiri iWt (Jm t«« mug tt 
a aaj Im*« tan UmMaUtai tm Ik* —U n rlWDJ of 

N U MlB MtiM ft fc^aaM af s tel*f«* h*twMa AipMlk 0^ 
■ ii H lMUl»—fcrA tl i—— >)>»<■ ilie»wiiclU<hT ae»w. IM 
- wmtwmUm*- m - «MNnw" w« of dMbtfal >«lWMidt]p ia 
Mf •(«. It b Mir to Mftk* 4uU mm m *»U wamm talk m- 
•Mib«lBtha ^ w brwhtah lh*ir SMmnkliMM ar* la b« 
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marks th« undeniable eodowmenta of othen of her 
order, stand on record to brighten (if they could not. 
excuse) the private vices of the woman. Her influ- 
ence over Pericles was that of one well versed in the 
jtassions and weakness of monj and capable of govern- 
ing them only for her own interest and advantage, or 
for the grataficauon of her own vanity and ambition. 

As the mistress or wife of Pericles, the master of 
Athens and of the i£gean, Ai^iasia had much at her 
disposition wherewith to bribe even Philosophy itself 
and to purchase eulogy (where superior genius might 
have been " damned with faint praise,") even though 
the verses of the state courtezan had not been poetry, 
nor her rhetoric, eloquence. The guests, too^ who 
frequented the republican palace of her protector, and 
occupied cushions on the couches that surrounded his 
sumptuous table, (eminent as many of them were,) 
were after all but men, and may have unconsciously 
granted much to the ministering agent of all public 
distinctioiu, (and of other less honourable giatafica> 
tions), which they would have hesitated to asngn to 
the same quantum of talent, in women less powerful 
and corrupt Allowing, however, to Aipasia the full 
reputation assigned to her, it is both possible and pro- 
bable, that talents equally brilliaot might hare been 
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latent in the neglected minds of many of the contem- 
aorary wiTe% who liyed neglscted, and who died un- 
utown. 

Bnt while they, to whom the " honour and houae " 
of the Athenian husband were consigned, lived on, a» 
it were, by stealth, condemned to an enfeebling in- 
tCROorse with slavei and childien, to the laboon of 
'1 a tapestry ftame* or the recfeation of playing with 

I Maltese bynlags and Sicilian doves, (no bad type of 

I fieoiale vxistttice io more modem times), the Het«ne, 

;j the aU-accoraplisbed, but frequently all-depraved 

■/j Hetsene, were benefitting by the convenation and in- 

'1 . 

* stnictioa of the most eminent statesmen, philosophers, 

, 1 and mUitaiy chirfi of the age, who dignified the hired 

] mistress with the name of ** fair friend,** an order 

; (hoswi fnm the oppressed sex, for their special 

1 1 •* solace and delight," 

\ I The licentious halnts of Pericles, (who lived openly 

; I with the beautiiiil Chrysella, after his son had attained 

to manhood,} the jealou^ and indignant resentment 
of his wile (his own cousin, and the plighted of an- 
other, from whom he (breed ber, an unwilling bride]. 
Us didika of and severity to his eldest son. Xan- 
tippos, rspaid by an nnfilial aversion,' as deeply fidt 
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its publicly avowed, rendered the domestic life of thie 
chief of the Athenian republic a humiliating contra^ 
to his public career and brilliant reputation. The 
legislator and hero of the people, was the least loved, 
the least respected, and the least respectable of dti* 
zens, in his own home* 

It was in the midst of domestic broils, that Pericles 
first saw and became enamoured of Aspasia, who had 
been educated by her father, or her master (for her 
origin is obscure), for that profession which justifies 
Plato's definition of terrestrial love.* 

After the birth of a son, to whom the degraded 
Athenians, in violation of their laws, accorded the 
title of ** citizen," Pericles resolved on marrying tlie 
mother; and he repudiated his wife, to give that ho* 
nourable title to a woman, who, with all her admitted 
talents, had hitlierto lived only by her vices. Society^ 
then, as now, excluded women from all Intimate 
sources, by which they might provide for their subsis* 
tence ; and opened its portals only to reward the ex* 
ercise of their frailties. 

The example of Aspasia, her talents aiid'her in« 



• When tha birth of th« Tolatila god was sicribed to Zophjr and 
Flora by a poot, Plato repliod : •• Koow hia origin bettor ; bo la tho 
offspring of aordid intoraat." 

o S 
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iuaoet iiffwf Um chief of the goremment, produced 
^ meet feerful mond leculU. Athens had, from that 
epodi, her school of pleasure, as q{ philosophy. The 
■uMtiesi wifc» under the roof of her weak though iUus* 
trioos husband, was at the head of a society which 
reduced libertinisni to a sjrsleni, and rsndersd vice 
seduetife^ bj the grace and talent with which it was 
eomhined. The story of Pikgan antiquity had no pa« 
ralM far this strange contrast of the lofty sodal po- 
sition of deaiorali»d habits. It was rcssn red for the 
coorts of the nM)st Christian kings of the most cifilised 
state of modern Europe to present one ; and the court 
and mistrsssss of the two despots, whose corrupt 
lu^gns and eiamples hurried on the Berolutaon of 
PVance, may be considered as approaching nearest to 
the syeism adoplsd by Pericles and Aspasia, fbr the 
ruin of public Ubsity by the surs agency of moral de> 



in the midsl of her seducing nymphs, the 
of art, and theme q{ poetry* giving lessons in 
sloquence to Socratse, and rsceiving from the master* 
arind of Greece instruction in dialectirs and indue* 
Hon, ~ Aspasis, the wife of Fsriclcs, sharing more 
Hitti hsr elttdaee with hk friend, the gifted and un* 
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principled Alcibiades, was a singular instance of the 
incoherence of the institutes of man. when at odds with 
his passions. This Omphale of the political Hercules 
of the age, this Minerva of all the poets, parasites^* 
sophists^ and rhetoricians of Greece, who swallowed 
her pedantry with her pea-hens* eggs, and repaid her 
nectar of Naxoe with flattery as intoxicatmg, had 
finally the triumph of seeing some of the most vir* 
tuous women in Athens brought by their husbands to 
breathe the inebriating incensef which perfumed her 
voluptuous saloon, and of beholding the law of Solon 
thus repealed in her favour* 

But wliile Pericles thus availed himself of the arts 
of Aspasia, her influence over his mind produced the 
most fatal effect on his policy. To gratify her )per- . 
sonal pique, he attacked and took Samoa; and. to 
avenge her quarrels (originating in the most shameful 
causes), he \mdertook the expedition against Megara, 
of which the twenty-three years of the Peloponneaian 
war was the consequence. 

Aspasia, with her usual accompaniment of atten* 

* ** Les parailtes qui i*6UbliMeiit chet l«t gens richtt pour hdv% 
les honneura da U Bialton, at laira rira las oon?iTat«'*«-^iMMAani^ 
r. ii. 

f ** Oa 7 bntio d'aneeoi at d'autrat odaart.**<^/UdL 
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dftol Bjnpht, hftd the effitmlmy to embark on board 
tbe fleet mth Ptoricke» in praeenoe of the Athenian 
people, when the chief of the goremment wt forth for 
SaoMie t bat if ber'e was the effrontery^ whoee was the 
weakneM whieh permitted it? ^ 

It was on the return of Perielee from this ingkirione 
bat conquering expedition, that he was reoeifed with 
triomphal hoooorii and that even the ladies of Athens 
wmm bioagbt forth bj their husbands to crown him 
with flowers and to kiss his hands. Bat there was 
one •■*<M«g tiien who indiflnantlj refused theee marks 
of henMige. It was Elpinioei the sister of the irn* 
mortal CTmon, who, addreesing Perielee as he stood 
in the tribune (where he had harangued the people 
with hie usual sophistical ek)quence}t asked, ** What 
have jou done to wear the triumphal crown ?— ha?e 
joa retamed from a nctorj over the barbarian one* 
mies of Oreeee?— *ka?e jow laurels been gathered in 
Adds where the Medians were put to flight, and the 
Psrsiens vanq;uished 7— it was there, that Cimoo, my 
koiher, gathered hie laurels I You have, indeed, 
retamed v i cto i i ou s | butover whom?— overa ftee 
eiqrofOveeeel an ancient ally of Athene.*' 

To Ibe epigram of Blpiaiee, P^ridee replied by a 
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(mil« and a quotation, the point of which it now lort; - 
though its brutality might have heen well suited to 
the gallantry of the "finest gentleman of bis timesi" 
for no men are bo deficient in true courtesy to 
women as those who have lived most with the vilest. 
Still, amidst etl the triumphs of a brilliant de- 
spotism, supported by a corrupt and licentious oli- 
garchy, there was a vtnce, neither " small " nor 
" still," which testified agunst the vices of the chief 
of the Athenian government and his partisan and 
paramour, and which found a deathless eclio in the 
moral instincts of the people. Whether Cratinus and 
Eupolis, and other satirists, who were wont to set 
the theatres of Athens in a roar, at the expense of 
tiie " Olympian Pericles" and of Aspasia, his Juno, 
were received or not into the select circles of the 
government house, certcun it is that the wit of those 
Moli&res and Scribes of classical antiquity left no 
weakness of the one, no vice of the other, unridiculed 
and unreproved. 

It was, however, the policy of Pericles to leave the 
libels unnoticed and the hhellers unpunished. He 
considered these outbreaks of ridicule against his pri> 
Tata vices as the salety-valves of his political powerj . 
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ud when all other libertiei haA been aboliabed, the 
•ppuvnt liberty of the pea «w pretemd, during 
hie whole rrign, for the porpoee of Mnuripg the 
peoide, and of blinding them. 

The latter dajv of Ferielee were m doudod m his 
dawn had been brilliant. The prierthood— that 
prieethood which had glared the rieet of Atpaua, and 
left her life nareproTed—bacame alarmed bjr the repu- 
tation of her ^liloaophy ; and when the waa denoonoed 
' u ihariBg the opinions of Anaxagoiaa, andaxposedto 
the Mme penecutioa, (for the wisest and most {HOqs 
man of his age stood in the category of aecusa- 
ttoo before the holy office of Athens, with Aldbiades 
and Aspaua.) Pericles, who oould neither save the 
eaga nor the hero, pleaded with his tears, (mora 
powerful than his ekM]uance) for his mistress wife. 
ParseentioB, which had already seised upon its 
victim, yidded her up to the humiliating supplica- 
tioDS of him, whom debassment soothed the pride of 
the dinners whom be had laughed at, and gratified 
the vsi^eanoa of the people, who, in resigning their 
Kbsrty, had beeooie the mora jealous of their super* 
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Oppressed by domestic misfortune, and borne 
down by public mortification, Pericles died a lin- 
gering and inglorious death, surviving his great 
intellect, and outliving his powerful volitions. But 
the influence of his temperament and his habits re- 
mained to the end : for when, in his last moments, 
an attending friend perceived an amulet suspended 
from his neck, and inquired what it meant, he re- 
plied,—'' the ruling passion strong in death,''-— that 
it was a spell given him by a woman. * 

Aspasia long survived her almost royal husband ; 
and the widow of the chief of the Athenian republic, 
acting under the influence of that desire, latent in the 
hearts even of the most depraved of the sex, '' to be 

bigotry, so unprecedented in Pagan toleration. AlcibiadM, whoso 
fleet were to often forgiven, whose crimes against liberty and morals 
were so often forgotten, was prosecuted and exiled for his disrespect 
to the statue of Mercury ! Phidias, accused of sacrilegious peculation 
in the execution of his glorious work, the statue of Minenra, was 
tried, acquitted, and yet died in chains. Anaxagoras, the Tictiai 
of priestly persecution, accused of disrespect to the Olympian church. 
sa?ed himself by a long and miserable exile ; and though Aspasia 
is said to have pleaded her own cause, and defended herself from the 
charge of infidelity with great eloquence, it was the utter humiliatioo 
of Pericles before the ** sacred tribunal " which saved, from the pe* 
nalty of heterodoxy, her to whose moral delinquencies so great a 
latitude had been granted.— Z>ibc^, Lib. xii., p, 96. Piutarek om 
Perielet, p. 169. 

* Theophrastus, translation of Amyot. 
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made tn booett mmu," muTMd SjcicW, » cattle* 
merehutt of Attic* ; but nicli wu the ucendeocj of 
her genini, or the magic of her reputation, that 
•he nicceeded in raising this ordinaiy personage to 
the first offices in the republic. 

The vices of Aspasia. were those of the institutes 
mder which she lind, and of the men with whom 
she lived. But her genius was ber own ; and the 
power she obtained over the wisest and greatest cha- 
netert of her time, proved at least her intellectual 
capaci^ for a higher and more honourable position 
than that she had occupied, and to which the laws 
and coovcntioaal manners of Greece had foredoomed 
her. With all her infloenc* and all her talents, 
she was stiU a demoralixed and & demoralising crea- 
ture t and the sel fi shness with which she sacrificed 
the general good, to her own private interests and 
perwmal passioos, is one of the t h ousand prooft 
lAieh evince the high philoeophj of that well- 
toraad maxim t — ** Que la galanterie est presque 
teajonn la moindio &ate d'une fomma galanta." * 

But while passion and egotism thus raised to power 
Iks firafl and degraded woman, and taught the sax to 
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consider infamy as the surest stepping-stone to social 
influence, what did the reason and justice of the 
Greeks effect, for the encouragement of virtue in the 
wife and mother ? The Egyptian Cecrops, the early 
legislator of Atliens, abolished polygamy, and or-» 
dained diat marriage, a consecrated union with one 
woman, should be dissoluble only by death, or a legal 
divorce. He even admitted the wives of the free 
citizens to sometliing like political rights ; allowing 
them to attend all public meetings in which the 

■ 

affairs of state were discussed. 

But Solon, who either brought a more oriental 
temperament to the construction of his code, or 
found, perhaps, in the Athenians of his day, vices 
which existed not in the time ofhis wiser predecessor/ 
treated the sex with less esteem. Marriage, indeed, 
he left on its original footing; but by considering 
woman less as a member than as a ward of the state, 
— as a being whose intellectual capacity would never 
attain to majority —he took the shortest and most 
effectual means for providing that she never should. 
Multifarious as wete his laws for the. education of the 
male youth, for the development of their every 
faculty,— for the utmost cultivation of every natural 
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ndowmeot, hs wu contcmptuouily tilent oo the 
iDond U)d intoUcctiwl education of females. He, who 
pnnided for Uie elegant texture of the courtecon'i 
dnpery, left to duuice the instnictiot) of the Athenian 
daughtert ; or isUier, perhaps, designedly forbade 
tbe cultiratioD of their minds, lest their upiratioos 
after knowledge tiiould diminish their aptitud* far 
doRKftic drudgery and mMtotonous seclusiMi. 

Whatever laws were framed in reference to the sex, 
were prvrisions of restraint, not of protection. They 
Qonsidered the free women, m they did the slaves, 
Mtly at members of the family, not as conitituenta of 
tbe republic. The paramount object of Oie lawgiver 
was tbe legitimacy of the infant cititen | and to obtain 
that, his coarse agency sought only tbe incarcermtion 
of tbe neglected mother, wbo, coodemned to the solitude 
of the Gynoecium (the bomeliest and remotest apart- 
■mt of her husband's sumptuous maiuioa) aeldosn 
n» the kvd of her deatiay, or aaodatod with bar 
■mU rdatioiw. 

Bna that nodal of Atbanian husbands, the wise 
aai TUtaooa IsehomadnM, tbe firimd of Soera t sa, » . 
qaolaA as sayii^, that " tbara wtn Aw mm with 
whoa h* bad ao B friad w aaUem, or of whom be 



^ 
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had «een BO little, M he had of his own wife." "Yet/' 
obeerves Xenophoo, " his regard for her was as gnat 
as it was virtuous." The Athenian of later times, 
indeed, could no longer sell his daughter or sister ; but. 
whatever her age, the unmanied woman was {daoed 
under the absolute tutelage and contnd of her mals 
relations. Fathers, grandfathers, and brothers, cax' 
tracted the marriages of the better classes of women, 
without their knowledge or consent: and when no 
such relation existed, " let her marry," (says Sohm) 
"whom the laws shall appoint." 

A stranger who married with an Athenian girl, 
however the parties might be drawn together by 
affection or mutual interests, was subject to the 
loss of all his property ; and " that no Athenian 
woman shall marry with a foretgoer," was an item in 
tliQ Athenian code, of religious observance. Nay, 
more than this, " No heiress was permitted to marry 
out of her kindred ; but was required to resign her- 
self and her fortune to her nearest relative." In fiil- 
fiUnent of this law, its administrators periodicaUy 
assembled, to inspect such as were *' designed for 
heiress-husbands/' with the power of "putting by" 
those who could not give sufficient credentials <^ thrir 
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tMDgfitftUiaiioMbjbkxMl! Tb« woaun who brought 
bar huibud a fertwoCf could cUim DO Hpukts intemt 
in it, but waa to live on th« oomnma stock with the 
chiUrcB ; and an ** heiran'i ion, when be came to 
Dan** wlate, wai iqipoioted to enjojr bn- fortune, and 
to wpport ber," 

A woman, morcomr, could not claim ber jcuntun, 
if ihe waa childleM ; while ber actioiM and eooduct 
were amenable to the itate, em to the mart minute 
detaila of ber private and perrcnal life. The bridal 
waidrobe of femalei wat limited b; law to three robes, 
and a " few veawU of email value." A married 
womaD eoold not oa any account go out at night, 
without a lamp cm* torch being carried before ber. 
Sbe eould oolj travel with as much nwat and drink 
•■ eould be purchased with an oboliii, and carried in 
a snail bandbaiket | nor could an " innocent woman 
^ipear in the street* lightly dreseed, under the peoaltf 
of a thousand drachms." Whatever was her fortune, 
■be could not dispoee bj will of more than the value 
flf a nMaswa of barley. While the laws otherwise 
ftrilitated divorea to the bmband, tbej did not require 
the proof of fiwl^ on the part of the wife. But if 
■be had a miad to leave ber hasbaiMl, oa plea of hie 
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miscoiiduct, she wai compelkd to give in a seporatioa 
Ull to the archon, with her own hand, and not by 
proxy ; an act always odious to the free wnnen of 
Athens, who were unused to appear in public. 

It was thus, that the modest and devoted wife of Al- 
cibiades, maddened by his infidelity, at last sought to 
avail herself of the law ; and, entering a public place 
for the first time, presented, " with her own hand," 
her bill of grievances to the archon. But, while in 
the act of performing the ceremony prescribed by 
Solon, Alcibiades (haply fresh from one of those 
shameless orgies which had driven his vrift to this 
public exhibition of her wrongs) suddenly appeared 
in the solemn assembly, and, seizing her arm. 
led her home triumphantly. As he passed through 
the assembled throng, some perhaps smiled j but 
none dared oppose en act of violence, done tothtf 
laws in the person of a woman, by the most popular 
and profligate citizen of Athens. 

While matrimony sat thus easily on the man, ooa- 
jugal infidelity in the person of the woman waa ' 
punished by loss of caste, sometimes by slavery, and 
always by the stigma of public indignation. . The 
adultress could not sully the temple of the gods with 
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Imt fnytn, nor habit benelf in the outran'a tniw 

The domwtic comferi* of tiie Greek women were 
u ill pmrided for u their eodal rights. The 
Gre^ boDaee were divided into two dwellingi, 
Mpwmted bj the hatha. The exterior bnilding wm 
ftrtbemeo. It wm aiiy, Imtnrioui, »nd magnificent j 
wfailo. the interior, aMigned to the women, * was 
fivqnently ao confined, ae to render it difficult for the 
inhabitaBte to paa from one wing to another, witiiout 
the knowledga <£ their dcxneetie deipoti, t 

In U» GnA drama (and the drama hat been the 
mifnr of nMonera of all timea), the deetinr of the 
Gredt wiree, their wroogi and opp rew iooa, are feub- 
jeelB of eoaetant complaint and reproach. The 
aplwtdid Hedea of Buripidee aacribea the erimea and 
, miefortnnea of bar ••> to lawa, which obliged women 
tepnrrhaaehQabaoda with laigefectunae, 'only to b>- 
ceme tbiir daree aadTietima.1 Bv«o, in the beat age of 
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Atheni, the daughters of penons of dutiiictu» were 
brought up with no other eocie^ or uutructors than 
ignorant motlien and corrupt slavea ; dren wu 
thuir Bole science, embroidery their sole acqiurement, 
ignorance tlielr portion, and privation their peiul^. 
Of such a system, frailty and perversion were too ire- 
qu^ntly the natural, and inevitable result. The 
" innocent woman/' the lawful wife, the legitimate 
mother, married in childhood * to a man whcon she 
had never seen, and shut up till then, that she might 
not herself be seen nor heard,f was conadered bat u 
an irrational and indispensable agent for perpetuating 
a &mily. 

One dogma only was conveyed to the undeveloped 
mind of the sex — " to be futhful to their masters ;" 
a command which embraced all the privations of the 
stoic, and anticipated all the virtues of the Christian : 
for what was obedience to such a law, but to return good 
for evil, and service for neglect j to maiatain fiuth to the 
faithleu, to offer devotion to the kelfish, and love to 
the unloving ! But, when some weak or outraged 
creature failed in the due exercise of this superhuman 
insensibili^ to wrong— when the neglected wife, the 
■ XaoopbOD, 12, m f XnophM. 
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bamnd mother* th* dtmpnti conipmion, the unn- 
gwdfld botmbold dnidga, broke down ondar Iwr 
griennOM, or, awakening to her wrongi, cecsped to 
the teoi[deor the bath, wtd, bong denied happinen at 
boDM, eought {deamre abinad — when ahe went out 
b^ day without the stately halut that maAed her cUm, 
or by si^ without the torehee that notified her whera- 
about» then ihame and penal^ wen ber portion. 

Innocent, howerar, or offending inj uring or wronged, 
the km eetimate of the wx hae been notified to poe- 
teritf , in the cootcmptuous language vt the fineet of 
the Greek poete, and ot the moet qaritnal of the 
Ore^ phikeophen i and Euiipidei and Plato, how- 
ever elevated their ideas of the capacity al the wKt, 
■tand alike aoetued as the unwearied tiaduoen and 
j unsparing calumniators of their oootentpormrywooMn. 

• Although in Athene, ae in Sparta, to furnish a 

UgttiiDat* K» and citiien to the state was the great 
object of oMrriage^ and fidelity to their husbands the 
only high moral virtae axaeted from the woown, 
■tin the g r oesness of Gredi sentimeot (a strange 
enledHB in a people so poetieal) provided many bya- 
lawi in their marital eods^ at varianee with the ligov 
of Oiir eaily iaetitMtea. Tboi^ ctMstity was the 
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only virtue required of the married womaD* yet to 
borrow a wife was not an unknown event among the 
married men. Alcibiodee (who so Boon became weaiy • 
of hii] is said to hare incurred this obligation to 
Socrates; and the circumstance, that the object of hit 
selection was Xoiitippe, (tliere is no answering for 
tastes) may perhaps account for the giacefid &cility, 
with which the wisest of philosophers yielded to the 
prayer of tlin most licentious of his disciples. 

But while the women were thus equally outraged 
by the love and by the injustice, by the passions and 
by the neglect of the men, there were still, even in 
the worst days of Athenian corruption, models of do- 
mestic virtue. The manage of Ischomachus (cele- 
bmted by his admirer, Xenophon, for his virtue and 
his wisdom,) was held out to cotemporary imitation, 
as the model of domestic excellence, the beau-idAil of 
married life. 

Socrates, who said so many wise tilings, while Xan- 
tippe taxed him with doing so many foolish ones, 
was indeed wont to observe, that, " as a straggling 
flock accuses the shepherd, and an unruly dr lazy 
horse convicts his master of neglect, so ttTe.X»U:eless 
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and Dci^eetful wift lefleeti upoD the hnibuid who hM 

mA rautd h«r better." 

But iKhomachiu did tx>t depend altogetber on 
mangement } for hie wiie wm evidently Bimple- 
nuoded, obedient, and io^)prebeiinve of evil. He 
nnrried her, whteo, in jpeus and in ignomice, the «•■ 
bat a child ; aad when be aiked her, aome time after 
the feitival of their ouptiale wai over, whether ihe 
nppoeed he had married her for love and pleantre,* 
■be replied tanudlj that ** her mother had givra her 
DO other iutructiow, than to bt fmtt^fiii to ktr fau- 
• iamdf and that she knew nothing, but wae readj to 
Wain any thing he might cfaooae to teach her." Such 
wae the wife, to whom bchomachue addreved that 
admiiable ^™\ ■aire diwourae, which hat been handed 
down na a matrimonial breviary to poetaritjr } and the 
Kcoe aad dmimstancea of the lecture may easily be 
coDccived, when the weU-knowa mannera and eustoma 
of the high Athenian citiiena are recalled to mind. 

The Athenian huband, with hia public and pro- 
ffr liiiMMl dutiaa, hi* duly perfonnod gymnartice, his 
bath, his supper, and his delicious coterie abroad, was 
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forced by one of the laws of Solon not to be too fre* 
quently found at home, nor to attend too assiduously 
in the apartments of his wife. It was toward the ninth 
hour, (the carnival epoch of the day, that " shade of 
the sun/' when after the heat and dust, and fiEitigue 
of the city, or gymnasium, the last toilet was made, 
preparatory to tlie evening rendezvous), that Ischoma- 
chus may be supposed to have sought his wife, fresli 
from tlie bath, and breathing its odorous unguents, 
preparatory to joining a party, to which tlie messenger 
from Pericles may have beckoned him. He has still 
some idle minutes on his hands, and ascends to the 
apartment, where, as usual, he finds his young and 
solitary wife, seated haply, at her tapestry-frame, 
embroidering the border of a tunic, a votive o£fering 
for the statue of Juno. 

The model of husbands, on his entrance, sinks into his 
reclining chair, the exquisite model of the sedentary 
luxury of the Ischomachi of the nineteenth century,—- 
and probably presenting his wife with some childish 
emblematic toy, (such as a statue of Venus* with a 
tortoise at her feet, the symbol that " woman should 

* The original sutaeof the domestic Veoas watoaeof the happiest 
worka of Phidiaa. 

p2 
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never lean her boow,") be hems portflDtoiuly, Itniti 
his brow majertkallj, ukI tJien gives outt autbori* 
talirely, the senteoces, which Xmoi^KiD u>d Socntei 
admired, and which have been p r es er v ed, for the be- 
nefit of all future wives of all countriei. " The mil- 
trees of a fiunily, oh, mj beknrod," nid Ischomachus, 
"ou^it to nsemble the queen of tlie bees. As the 
insect remains ^uietlj in the hive, to linid out the 
labouring bee*, to store up the materials which they 
bring bock, and to distribute them in due time, eo a 
good housewifo should attend to the interior of her 
babitatioo, despatch those slaves that are to wotk 
abraad, SMign tasks to such as she keeps at home, 
and take under bar care the produce of their labours. 
It is, further, her dutf to distribute what is wanted for 
daily use ; lest as much might be wasted in a month, 
as would suffice for the ooosumptioa of a year. It is 
her province to see that tlie wool of the flocks la ma* 
nu&etured into stuffs, for clothing and other purposes, 
and that all fruits, dry or moist, are stored away in 
such a manner that tbej may not spoil, or taka any 
injury. 

" Tba mistrsss of a house should aleo deposit itm 
anne, clothing, and furniture, in the safost and most 
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Buitablo apartmonla of the liouse ; she should take 
core that they are Wept cleaii and in good order, and 
that after they have been used, they are returned 
to their appointed places. She ought to pay at- 
tention to the sick slaves of both sexes, to rewanl 
the industrious, and punish the negligent and tl>e 
idle, and instruct the ignorant. If, my beloved." 
(continues Ischomachus) " you add to the careful 
performance of all these domestic duties, fidelity 
to me, and tenderness to your children, you maj 
even moke me your servant. You will have no oc- 
casion to fear any diminution <^ my love when you 
grow old } but, on the contrary, you may confidently 
expect to secure so much the more reganl, the mote 
attention j'ou bestow, jointly witli me, on your domestic 
concerns : for all the comfort and happiness of ma- 
trimony, as of human life in general, depend not 
upon personal attractions, which the good and the bod 
may alike possess, but on virtues by which the good 
alone are distinguished." 

Ischomachus ceases, rise* with dignity from hit 
chair, salutes his patient and silent auditress witii 
that infantile caress, which places her &ir, dull head 
and little ears in hit hand; aitd.impressiDga conjugal 
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kin OQ bor nuitivn brow, gathers up his rich and 
perfumed nibe, and inuei majeiticallj from the 
GjnuBcium. He quickljr deecetxli to the outer por* 
tico of his dwelling ( and before the deeerted, eoUtarj, 
jroung wife hae raoompoaed her tlioughte, got over 
•ame little bunt of etifling indignation, at thin . 
being for ever lectured, and for ever leti, and baa 
rsnuned her monotonoua task at her embroidery 
fnune, tbe grave huibaod baa thrown off hi* giv- 
vi^, mod is already in the temple of the graces, in 
the nloo of Aspaaia, the circle of frolic njmi^,^ 
an emancipated husband. 

There, Ischomachua may have found Aldbiades, 
who had just got rid of his wife, may have embraced 
Socrates^ recently escaped from his Xaotippei while 
Peridas himself may have demanded his oongratula- 
tioDS I for he, too, bad obtained his divorce, and tbe 
ehW of tha Athenian people bad become the husband 
of Aspasia, tha quondam mistfeM of many lovers. 

iBchomaehua, the type of all conjugal wisdom, tha 
uoral lacbomachus, has already foigotten his " queen 
of the bees," in bis homage to tbe queen of tbe He- 
tmnt i and he Ussea, in token of f e l i c ita t ion, the hem 
of the faymeoeal veil, which now rvplaoas tha aiiy dra- 
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pery of the ex-lugh-priestess of the temple of Venus. 
Aspaaia, the most celebrated of the Het^rse, has 
become tlie arbitress of Greece, the wife of the most 
powerful of its rulers; affording the most glaring 
example of the weakness of the wisest, and of the 
inconsistency of man, when his passions Emd hi« 
reason, his egotism and liis institutions, ara exposed 
to collision. 
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NOTS I, CHAPTXft I. — p. 18. 

This work being altogether founded on an it posteriori 
argument, a consideration of the causes influencing the in- 
tellectual and moral characteristics of the sexes forms no 
part of its design. It may, however, be as well, in order 
to prevent misapprehension, to state, that nothing more is 
arrogated for the female than is admitted by all writers on 
physiology ; a greater mobility of fibre, dependent on the 
softer constitution of her structure-^-a more rapid and delicate 
sensibility, and a wider range of sympathies, corresponding 
in variety and in intensity with the exalted vital character 
of the general organization. In the relation of these 
peculiarities to an external world, there is no ground for 
asserting either the superiority, or the inferiority of one tex 
over the other. In each, there is some comparative adapta* 
tion to particular modes of action, and some relative unfitness 
for others ; and these differences give to each sex a specific 
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Taluetoffoctety. ThitttsafBcientlyRiarked,asfarMOODoernt 
the looomotiTe fanctiooa, in the mannen of all natioDs, where 
food ta tolerably abandant, and where ctTilisation has made 
some notsble progress : the dtviaion of labour between the 
sezes« necessary for their matual benefit, hearing a near 
approach to the degrees of force and of address with which 
esch IS endowed. In all that concerns the voluntary and 
• intellectual functions, the truth is less generally allowed ; 
and when it has been prorod or imagined that woman has 
been less successful in some department of literature, or in 
some other particular manifestatidos of mind, than her 
master, the inference usually drawn to her disadTantsge is 
universaL A more careful examination will, however, show 
that the intellectual, like the bodily peculiarities of sex, 
are complimentary, and that, in respect to these also, the 
dep e n d ance of each sex on the other is mutual. There are 
occasioiis in life in which the prompitude of female appre- 
hensioo is in especial request; there are others in which 
the slower and ukon syllogistic reaction of the male is pre- 
ferable. The prevailing habit, also, of forethought, and 
the consequent postponement of present to future objecta, 
arising out of the maternal feelings, forms a decided con- 
trast to the more impetuous and self-willed indulgence in 
impulse, peculiar to man, and i» calculated to act bene* 
tfdaUy on the destinies of the species. The perfection of 
husmn reason, and of human action, it is therefore asaomed, 
is a middle term, resulting from the just development and 
■wtaal inftMBoe of the two sexes t and wherever either the 
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agency of the oae or the other is miBdirected. or r^ected, 
dviliiatioa miut nceeuvily suffer. 

By placing in promiiieiit relief the di&reDce* which die- 
tinguish the attribute* of tho Mxes, ud keeping out of 
sight what is common to both, it is not difficnit to dimw « 
fanciful line between their reepectire datici and destinies in 
society ; and this is what the world has hitherto done to the 
disadvantage of woman. Mary Wolstoncraft, and some 
others, by reversing the process, have arrived at an opposite 
concluioD, equally blae, if not equally injurious. It is, how. 
ever, an undeniable truth, that there is a common nature, a 
common humanity in tlie male and female, much more influ- 
ential than any diScrences assignable to the respective org&- 
niuktions : both sexes are, in the aggregate, organizatioas, 
built upon a common principle, and governed by common 
laws. For the far greater part, they are moved by common 
desires, and subjected to common necessities. Their rights 
in alt these respects are therefore equal ; their claims to pro- 
tection before the law, for property and person, equal ; 
their claims to a full development of their intelligeoce, by 
education, (each according to its own facolties) equal. 

The author of these volumes, in advocating the cause of 
women, has no desire of "railing the seal off the bond" 
of nature, and remoulding both sexes into one ondrogynooa 
political identity. Still less does she see the emoncipotioii 
of woman in any exemption from that holieatlaw of nature, 
which has beenjustly ranked as forming, with property, the 
two great foundations of socie^. On the cootrary, she 




holds the McrtMHuielity of wedlock to be the only poeeable 
fc mda t ion for eoainoii jusltoe to the " wceker tez*** mad 
tm ralKHMd hapiiineti wui eecority to " the sIroDger. 
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Non II» New Holland. 
" Haauui nature covld go no lower. ^*— p. tL 

Of New Holknd, nd ite orgenie peenluuriliei^ Dr. 
Prildiard thoe qwekt in hit reaearehee into the Fh jaieal 
Haatory of Mankind. 

''Thia great region mkj be laid to contain within itaelf 
n particnlar creatioQ, an organiaed world of ita own. 
Sonth Africa and the KageUanic conntriea diiier in their 
prodnctiona from the rest of the oootinents, of which they 
are prolongations; but in Terra Anstralis» living natvre 
displaya a peeoliar type and new fonna« which seem to 
deviate from the lawa of co-ezistence» generally regarded 
aa miTenal conditions of life. Botanists have obaerred 
in the vegetation of thia couitry a pccaliar physiognomy. 
It ia oqnaUy striking, that many tribea of animals, indi* 
gsnoas Id the same regiona, thoogh differing from each 
other, display soom remarkable attribntea of organisation, 
nAidi may be looked on as common characters.** 

On the aabiect of the Puadoial aniosals of this r^on, 
te saase anther ^notea from Lesson, a French natnralist, 
~ Bien» aillenra, ne pent donner Tidte dee teea sangulirrs 
fn'on a nomaft4 paradonas* et ^ aont romithorhynqne et 
reehidnd. U prsausr k corps ooavert de poOs, k bee de 
k pieds gania d*drgota vencnemu pendant dee CMfri, 
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semble ^tre one cr^ture fantastiqae, jetde sur le globe, pour 
renvereer par aa presence toaa lea a]rat^mea admia aor 
rhistoire naturelle; on peat aontenir avec toat antant 
de raison* qu'elle appartient aoz qnadnipedea aox oiaeaaz* 
ou aiiz reptiles." 

Again : '* The birds of this region vary in the coloora of 
their feathers, bat are generally remarkable for aome sin- 
gularity of structore or plumage. Thus, instead of the 
swan of other countries, of a spotless white, New Holland 
has one of a deep black ; and it has black cocatooa, re* 
placing the white cocatooa of the Moluccas. The most 
frightful reptiles are found in the same climate ; the poison 
of some is fatal in a few minutes «... Numerous lizardsy 
and different species of skinques, and of agami, abound in 
New Holland; the most striking are the gigantic bladL 
and yellow skinques, and those singular saurians, the 
phylluri, having leaf-shaped tails .... The chelooians, the 
moluscae, the insects, the zoophytes of Terra Austmlia. 
present phenomena of singular form and organiiatiop, 
which are scarcely less remarkable." 

With regard to the vegetation of New Holland, M. Les« 
sou, in his " Tableau Physique " of that country, tells ua 
that all the plants have a unique character, consisting in 
a dry, rough, slender, aromatic foliage, with almost nni* 
formly simple leaflets. Throughout nearly the whole of 
the rest of the earth, the mimosas have their leaves com- 
posite, while to New Holland alone is it given to prodoee 
a great many species with a simple leaf • • • . The forests 
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hsfc, rttf geBenlljT, a nd and wintrj upect, fatiguing to 
fht aiiglit; tbe foliage b monotonous* and the fangons 
Wri[« detaching itidf from the hranches« floats on the 

wind IB kmg ttfcamefSt oic* 

I 

Nora III. 
The Bahykm of their own proudest times. — p. 43. 

On this " greatest city that the sun ever saw/' as Pbu- 
aanias styles Babylon, the pen of vertu, of hittory, and of 
a«tiquity, has been employed for more than two thousand 
years, down to the present day. Diodorus, Strabo, Hero- 
dotns, Pitny* Lactan. Constantino the Great, St. Jerome, 
with many others, in the antique times. Pagan and Christian, 
while they are florid in the expression of their wonder sod 
■dmhrafirm at its grandeur, and of their regrets for its desoIa« 
tion, hate done honour to the genius that raised it* and borne 
their snrrsssJTe testimony to the capability of the female 
kgislatress and sovereign, the ruler of a great people, who 
cooecifed the great designs, and encouraged the noble 
aits, by which such conceptions were realized. Diodorus 
Siculaa, who described the magnificent buildings of 
Babylon as being in his time decayed and in ruins, (fifty 
years before the birth of Christ) leads us, however, to 
iniBr, thsl part of the unrivalled city was then still inha* 
biled» and that it was an ol^ect of antiquarian research 
and grsat historical intersst. His description of its ancient 
(so well known Id the classical reader) is safidently 
and firrumstsntisl Id excuse its insertion b pages. 
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whicht thoagh traced by an unlearned hand, are conse- 
crated to the inflaence of the illustrious women of an- 
tiquity. 

" Semiramis/' says this arduous hiatorian of her ruined 
towers, '* Semiramis was naturally of an high and aspiring 
spirit, ambitious to excel all her predecessors in glorious 
actions, and therefore employed all her thoughts about the 
building of a city in the province of Babylon ; and to this 
end, having provided urchitects, artists, and all ether neces- 
saries for the work, she got together two millions of men 
out of all parts of the empire, to be employed in building 
of the city. It was so built, as that the river Euphrates 
ran through the middle of it, and she compassed it round 
with a wall of three hundred and sixty furlongs in circuit, 
and adorned with many stately turrets, and such was the 
state and grandeur of the work, that the walls were of that 
breadth, as that six chariots abreast might be driven to- 
gether upon them. The height was such, as exceeded all 
men's belief that heard of it, (as Ctesias the Cnidian 
relates.) But Clitarchus, and those who afterwards went 
over with Alexander into Asia, have written that the 
walls were three hundred and sixty-five furlongs, the queen 
making them of that compass, to the end that the furlongs 
should be as many in number as the days of the year. 
Tliey were of brick, cemented with brimstone •— in height, 
as Ctesias says, fifty orgyas, (each six feet), but as some of 
the later writers report, but fifty cubits only, and that the 
breadth was but a little more than what would allow two 
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rWriflli Id be drivoi in firoot. There were two hundred 
•ad Utf tmrrete* in height end thicknete, proportionable to 
the krgenctt of the well. It it not to be wondered ntt 
ttel there were to lew towera upon a wall of to great a 
ciicnit. being that, in many placet round the city, there 
were deep morattet, to that it wat judged to no purpote to 
laite torreCt there, where they were to naturally fortified. 
B e t we en the wall and the houtet, there wat a tpaoe left 
round the city of two hundred feet 

** That the work might be the more tpeedily ditpatched. 
Id each of her friendt the allotted a furlong, with an 
aUowanee of all eipencet necettary for their teveral parte, 
and commanded all thould be finithed in a year'a time, 
whidi being diligently perfected with the queen^t appro- 
bation, the then made a bridge over the narrowett part of 
the river, five forlongt in length. On either tide of the 
river, the ratted a bank at broad at the wall, and with 
great cott drew it out in length an hundred furloogt. She 
built likewite two palaoet at each end of the bridge on 
the bankt of the river, where the might have a p r o tp ect 
over the whole city, and make her patttge, at by keyt. Id 
the moot convenient placet in it, at the hadofcation. And 
whereat Euphiittet runt through the midtt of Babylon, 
making itt courM to the touth, the palaoet lie the one en 
the eatt and the other en the wctt tide of the river, both 
built al exceeding coett and expente. For that en the 
wutt had a high and ttately waU, made of weU-burm hrickt, 
tisly furloagt in compaat, (tevun milct and a half s) within 
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this «M drawn another cf a round circundercncc, upon 
which were portrayed on the bricks, before they were 
burnt, all sorts of living creatures, as if it were to the life, 
laid with great art in curious colours. Tbis wall wu ia 
circuit forty furlongs, three hundred bricks thick, uid ia 
height, (as Ctesiaa says), fifty orgyas, or one hundred yards, 
upon which were turrets one hundred and forty yards high. 
The tliird and most inward wall immediately surrouaded 
the palace, thirty furlongs in compass, and (or surmounted 
the middle wall both in height and tbiclcness, and oa this 
wall and towere were represented the shapes of aD sort* 
of living creatures, artificially represented in tooat lively 
colours. Especially was repreMoted a general hunt of all 
sorts of wild beasts, CAch four cnbita high, and apwards ; 
amongst these was to be seen Semiramia on horselMck, 
striking a leopard through with a dart; and next to ber, 
her husband Ninus in dose fight with a lion, piercing him 
with his lance. To this palace, likewise, she bnih thret 
gates, under which were apartments of brais for entertain* 
tnents, into which passages were opened by a certain engine. 
This palace far excelled that on the other side of the tinr, 
both in greatness and adonunents. For the oatmoat waU 
of that, (namely, on the west), made of well-bBmt brick, 
was but thirty furlongs in compass. When the river wta 
turned aside into a rewrvoir, and a vault built acma it» 
old bed, the stream was suffered to flow over the worit in 
its old channel, so that Semirmmis could go from one pMlaot 
to the other by this vault, without puMiog orer dm 
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tiwtr. She nuide likewiie two brazen gatet* al either end 
of the Taults, which oootinoed to the time of the Perman 
Empire. 

" Id the midcUe of the city, the boilt a Temple to Jopiter, 
whom the Babykmiant call Belot, of which, aiooe writert 
difer amoog themtelve8» and the work b now wholly de- 
cayed through length of time, there it nothing that can 
with certainty be related concerning it, yet it it ^parent, 
that it waa ot exceeding great height, and that by the ad- 
vantage ot it, the Chaldean attrologert exactly obeerred 
the tetting and riting of the ttart. The whole wat bnilt 
of brick, cemented with brimttone, with great art and coat. 
Upon the top were pUced three ttatoea of beaten gold* of 
Japiter, Jnno, and Rhea, with other tpkndid vcttela, 
tablet, and ornaments of gold and preciont ttones, weighing 
altogether abont six thonsand Baby lonitH talents ; hot all 
these the Nrsaan kinga tacrilegioatly carried away, and 
length of tiote haa either altogether contomcd or mndi de» 
laced the palaces, and the other ttmctnres, so that, at this 
day, bat a tatall part of thia Babylon it inhabited, and the 
greatest part which lay within the walls is tamed into pas- 
tars and tallaga. 

*' There was also a hanging garden, (aa it is called), near 
fkm dtadri, not bnilt by Semiraatis, bat by a later prince, 
called Cyma, fcr the take of a conrtesan, who, being a 
(aa they aay) by birth, and eoteting meadows en 
lopa, datiffod the king, by an arttidal plantation. 
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to imitate the land in Persia. Thia ^rden wna four knn* 
dred foot square, and the asceot up to it was as to tba top 
of a mountain, and iiad building* nod apartments out of 
one iDto another, like a theatre. Under the ctcpa to the 
ascent, were built arches ono above another, rising gvnlly 
by degrees, which supported the whole plantation, llie 
highest arch upon which the platform of the garden was 
laid, was fi/'ty cubits high, and the garden itself was snr* 
rounded with battlements and bulwarks. The walls were 
mode very strong, built at no small charge and ezpeoM, . 
being two and twenty feet thick, end every sally port ten 
feet wide. Over tlic several stories of this fabric were laid 
beams, and summers of huge massy stones, each sixteen 
feet long, and four broad. The roof over sU these wtu 
6rst covered with reeds, daubed with abundance of brim* 
stone, (or bitumCii;} then, upon them, was laid double tiles, 
pargeted together with a hard and durable mortar, and 
over them all, was a covering, with sheets of lead, that the 
wet which drenched through the earth might not rot the 
foundation. Upon all these, was laid earth of a convenient 
depth, suRicieiit for tho growth of the greatest trees. 
When the soil was laid even and smooth, it was planted 
with all sorts of trees, which both for beauty and grestnesa 
might delight the spectators. The arches (which stood 
one above another, and by that means darted light suf- 
ficient one into another), had in them many stately rootns 
of all kinds, and for all purposes. But there was one that 
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had ia it ccrtaiB cagiiici, wberdiy it 4rtw plenty of water 
o«t of the mer, through ocrtaiB oondoita and oonTeyanoea 
fawn the platform ot the garden, end nobody wilhont waa 
the wiaer, or knew what waa done. The garden (aa we 
aaid before) waa bnilt in later agea."— DM^mt Sienlaf, 
ii« 0. !• 
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